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GENERAL PREFACE. 



In preparing^ a General Preface for a new edition of these 
Novels and Romances, I venture to retain the greater part of 
a former one, hecause it gives nearly all the information that I 
think wotdd be of any interest to the reader, respecting the 
first five volumes of this series. The portion wmch follows 
(concerning the subsequent works, published since 1833) will 
be found to possess matter altogether new. Having said this, 
I proceed at once to the subject. 

When, in the year 1818, I was first on the Continent, and 
shared the pursmts of my lamented husband, Mr. C. Stothard, 
who was the companion of that journey, my attention was 
more particularly ^awn to the remains of the genius anftl arts 
of the Middle Ages, in the cathedrals, churches, and domestic 
buildings with which the towns in Normandy and Britanny 
more especially abound. The monuments of the princes and 
heroes of chivalrous times, dilapidated as they were, from the 
havoc of the revolution ; the scattered vestiges here and there 
found, of the libraries of desecrated monasteries; and the few 
iUuminated manuscripts which are still preserved, — afforded a 
varied and never-faihng source of interest; so that, besides a 
large collection of drawings (amongst which were copies of 
the whole of the Bayeux Tapestry by Mr. C. Stothard), we 
brought home some curious matter gleaned from those trea- 
sures, to which access was gained during a period of many 
months. 

All these papers, the fruits of our journey, both graphic and 
otherwise, referred to the ages of chivalry; and helped to 
throw li?ht on the manners and customs of those most 
llnimatmg timed. 

Aware, befbre we commenced our tour, that I was about 
travelling in Britanny (at that period new ground, being a 
province scarcely ever visited by the English), and that Bri- 
tanny was the scene of many of Froissart's most lively and 
chivalrous narrations; I made myself well acquainted with 
his works, and frequently referred to the notes I had selected 
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from him whilst standing on the very field of ancient story, 
or whilst looking on the very towers of some feudal fortalice 
which have heen immortalized bv that chronicler of the olden 
time. 

I was then yomig ; and deeply impressed with the romantic 
events thus narrated, I visited the Chateau d' Ermine at Vannes, 
and saw the tower and the very portal into which De Clisson 
unconsciously entered, to fall into the snare of the treacherous 
Lord de Montford, who passed the night in such fearful agita- 
tion, wavering between the promptings of his ambition and 
the whispers of his conscience; the one counselling him to 
murder, the other to spare his unhappy guest. On the field 
of the * half-way oak,' exactly dividing the distance between 
the towns of Ploermel and Josselin, we paused before the 
broken cross and the mouldering inscription, which records 
that thirty Bretons and thirty English met to terminate a 
deadly feud, and that there Beaumanoir, the Breton chief, 
gained the victory, whilst Bembro, the English leader, fell. 

At Auray, every step was classic ground in reference to 
Froissart. The castle (for the fragment of some very ancient 
walls is still called Le Vieux Chateau) where once the knights 
assembled, and held their solemn festival the night before the 
fatal battie, was but the ruin of a ruin ; so desolate, so obsciu*e, 
that the stranger may long seek for it in vain : a silver-headed 
old man, a native of France, and a living chronicler of old 
times, pointed it out to us ; and with a moral fitted to the sub- 
ject, as he afterwards conducted us towards the field of battle, 
and looked on the dilapidated cross which marks the spot 
where Charles de Blois fell, he said '^ that was the most lasting 
possession of the once potent Princes of Britanny." Hennebon 
we also visited; and the tower whence the gallant Countess de 
Montfort might have watched the approach of the English 
fleet, became a subject of conjecture. I could fancy, as I 
passed through the narrow postern, in the ponderous walls 
near the river, that possibly through that very gate, the * lion- 
hearted * Countess had issued forth to give Sir Walter Manny 
the kiss of grateful courtesy, which Froissart has not forgotten 
to record. 

If, before this journey, I had been deeply imbued with a 
love of chivalry, poetry, and romance, it will readily be be- 
lieved that visiting scenes like these, enriched as they were 
with the noblest remains of Gothic art, raised that feeling to 
entiiusiasm; and wherever I went, in Britanny, Froissart and 
the heroes of past days seemed to bear me company. Rennes, 
the scene of one of the greatest exploits of Du Guesclin and 
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the Duke of Lancaster, in the remains of its massy walls, an- 
swered the description given by the ancient historian ; and so 
impressive, in this respect, were many of the scenes I here 
visited, that I could almost fancy I was transported back to 
those times, which, in their records, had acted on my imagi- 
nation somewhat in the same way that the reading of books 
of chivalry did on the fancy of that mirror of knighthood — 
Don Quixote. This journey confirmed the predilection I felt 
for endeavouring, if I may so express myself, to live as much 
as possible in the Middle Ages. And though I did not fall 
into the madness of taking windmills for giants, and innkeepers 
for the lords of castles, yet I never shall forget the surprise 
I experienced when, on Mr. Stothard's going into the old 
church of Vannes, a living piece of antiquity very civilly 
stepped forward and gave him a Benedidte, as he conducted 
him down the ^reat aisle. This was nothing less than a man 
who looked as if he had walked out of an illuminated window 
of the fourteenth century ; he was the sacristan of the church, 
and still wore the same dress of office which his predecessors 
had worn four or five hundred years ago, the mi-parti fashion, 
to use the old term, one leg being bright scarlet, and the other 
of a Uvely blue. This was only a solitary instance of the 
many vestiges of antiquity still to be found in Britanny : the 
dress of the women, particularly at Vannes, not having varied 
for ages; and this Turk-like constancy of costume we traced 
beyond all doubt, by finding it depicted in more than one old 
painting or panel, and in several fragments of the stained 
glass, seen scattered, here and there, in some of the Gothic 
churches. 

The body of information thus gained during our tour, from 
the most authentic sources, I drew up into a regular schedule 
for my own use; and by the time I had completed my task, I 
found I had no contemptible gleanings respecting the manners 
and customs of those ages in which I took so much delight. 
In 1820, I ventured on the publication of my first work — the 
" Letters from Normandy and Britanny," illustrated with 
numerous engravings from the drawings of Mr. C. Stothard. 
In those Letters many allusions were made to the Chronicles 
of Froissart; and the scenes of his narratives were described 
as we had found them during our long and laborious journey. 
These accounts were favourably received on their publication, 
and soon after 1 was advised by Mr. C. Stothard to attempt 
— what I had an inclination for — Historical Romance ; and to 
choose, as the ground- work of my first work, a subject in 
FroiBsart, which he had repeatedly heard me mention as pos- 
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sessing a good scope for the exercise of the imagination, so as 
to blend fiction with truth, both in characters, situations, and 
events. The stores I had collected at home, as well- as abroad, 
he considered had fully qualified me for the task, as far as an 
acquaintance with the manners and customs of the period 
would be necessary ; whilst from an attentive study of his own 
works — particularly his " Monumental Efiigies of Great Bri- 
tain," I might learn whatever would be required relative to 
the armoiu*, etc., worn during the Middle Ages. And by his 
advice, in order to give some real value to this part of the at- 
tempt, I determined to be very careful in the selection of my 
authorities, and to introduce nothing that was not supported 
by that which was unquestionable. As the romance of " De 
Foix" bears for a second title "Sketches of the Manners and 
Customs of the Fourteenth Century," I deem it right here to 
state the way in which I collected the materials employed in 
my task; for the rest it would not become me to speak of it in 
any other manner than merely to add the means I had pursued 
in the cultivation of fancy, long before I had any serious 
thoughts of turning them to any other account than that of 
the pleasure all persons feel ^ho, delighting in literature, give 
the rein to their own imagination, in their hours of solitude 
and leisure. 

"If we consult experience," says Sir Joshua Re3niold8, "we 
shall find that it is by being conversant with the inventions of 
others that we learn to invent, as by reading the thoughts of 
others we learn to think." This is a truth which all writers 
have admitted as referring even to the most eminently en- 
dowed; and Johnson, in his preface to Shakspeare, says, "The 
power of nature is only the power of using to any certain 
purpose the materials which diugence procures, or opportunity 
supplies. Nature gives no man knowledge, and, when images 
are collected by study and experience, can only assist in com- 
bining or applying them. Shakspeare, however favoured by 
nature, comd impart only what he had learned; and as he 
must increase his ideas like other mortals, by gradual acquisi- 
tion, he, like them, grew wiser as he grew older, could display 
life better as he knew it more, and instruct with more efficacy, 
as he was himself more amply instructed." With authorities 
such as these — and many others might be cited in support of 
the opinion — I may be allowed to say, that the chief natural 
endowment of all imaginative writers, rests in their powers of 
feeling and of observation; and how these faculties may be 
cultivated and improved by that judgment which is the result 
of knowledge, Reynolds and JohniaQn have most clearly shewn. 
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"The performance of every man," adds the latter, "must he 
compared with his own particular opportunities; and though 
to a reader a hook be not worse or better for the circumstances 
of the author, yet as there is always a silent reference of 
human workd to human abilities, and as the inquiry how far 
man may extend his designs, or how high he may rate his 
native force, is of far greater dignity than in what rank we 
shall place any particular performance; curiosity is always 
busy to discover the instruments, as well as to surrey the 
workmanship — to know how much is to be ascribed to original 
powers, and how much to casual and adventitious help." 

To speak therefore (however humble may be the pretensions* 
of the author) of the means he has pursued to do the best he 
could in aiming at his own improvement, is no presumption, as 
it is not his part to say how far he has succeeded, or how far 
he has fallen short of what has been done by others more 
gifted than himself, and possessing but the same opportunities. 
This must be my apology for what I have already said, and I 
trust it may shield me also from any possible misconstruction 
(though it is only from those who wilfully misconstrue that I 
need fear it) in what I am now about to say — ^namely, I was 
glad to find, as I became more familiar with the works of Sir 
Walter Scott, that he had frequently gone to. the same authori- 
ties which I had sedulously consulted, and above all, he had 
studied in the same school in his youth — that of Shakspeare. 
As ther» is a pleasure in tasting of the same cup with those we 
esteem and love ; so is there the highest gratification in find- 
ing that our own thoughts have run in the same channel, and 
our own powers, however much may be their natural inferiority, 
have be^n cultivated under the same master with those that 
are possessed by one whom we reverence and admire. Sir 
Walter Scott has, I believe, himself spoken of owing much to 
a youthful study of our great English dramatist; and one of 
our ablest critics has observed, "that such a study is the right 
school for a Novelist." 

The fearly and familiar acquaintance that I gained with 
Shakspearej arose, in a great measure, from a mndness for 
dramatic Recitation in which I indulged in my youth, without 
being awlirethat the stores I was thus acquiring, in committing 
to memotys and studying the productions of such a writer, 
would, in ^Pter 3nears, be as useful to me in a literary view, as 
diey would be as a continued source of never-failing pleasure : 
nor can I do other than acknowledge, with a lively remem- 
brance of the delight I experienced, that, in the cultivation of 
taste, I consider I owe much to the opportunities I possessed 
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of frequently witnessing the performance of Mrs. Siddons. 
Who that have done so in their youth can ever forget it? Mrs. 
Siddons was a woman so noble in herself, so transcendent in 
her powers, that did the English pay that homage to exalted 
genius, which to their honour be it spoken, the Scotch have 
paid to Sir Walter Scott, a national monument (to which I am 
willing to hope thousands who remember the mighty dead, 
would gladly contribute) would arise to the memory of one 
of the most illustrious women this country has ever yet pro- 
duced. 

The historical events that so much struck me in Froissart, 
as affording an admirable basis of truth on which to raise a 
superstructure of fiction, related principally to Gaston Phoebus, 
Count de Foix. For some time Froissart resided at his castle, 
and enjoyed a familiar intercourse with that accomplished 
prince, and with the most distinguished knights and nobles of 
his suite. The account he gives of all he witnessed during 
that residence, and of De Foix, are sufficient proofs that he 
possessed every opportunity of gaining the most authentic 
intelligence respecting the various characters and events of the 
brilliant court where he was received and entertained as no 
mean guest. The melancholy death of the Count's son ; the 
fate of Sir Peter Amaut de Beam; the wars with Armagnac 
and Lourde; the detention of the lands of the Lady Jaife of 
Boulogne, and other circumstances, are all mentioned by the 
venerable chronicler, as events that became known to him 
whilst visiting the lord of the castle of Orthes. 

One of the most striking of these circumstances, I selected 
as the principal basis of my work. The truth of history I 
was careful not to violate in any important fact, whilst 
imagination filled up the outline with characters, incidents, 
and events, suited to the nature of romance, and in accordance 
with the chivalrous spirit of the age, and of the country in 
which the scene of action is carried on. In sketching the 
manners and customs of the period, besides the stores already 
named, I did not fail, as much as I possibly could, to follow 
the ocular testimony of Froissart, and I derived some useful 
information from that most able writer on ancient chivalry, 
St. Palaye. I shall here say nothing respecting the tale itself, 
as I should be sorry to destroy any little interest 1 may have 
endeavoured to raise in the development of my story by telling 
it beforehand in a preface. I have only, therefore, to add, 
concerning " De Foix," that the first two chapters were written 
soon after the publication of the " Letters from Normandy," 
and they form the only portion of these novels composed during 
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the lifetime of Mr. C. Stoihard. He read them, and he it was, 
who, at my request, gave their names to the young knight and 
his esquire, introduced at the heginning of the work, as jour- 
neying to the castle of the Count de Foix. But my lahours 
were soon after completely set aside by the sudden and melan- 
choly death of my husband, within a few months followed by 
that of my only child. Distress of mind speedily brought on 
ill health ; and finally, such an affection of the eyes, that the 
worst consequences were apprehended. Fearful that another 
calamity would be added to my already bitter potion, I ex- 
erted myself to finish the memoirs I had commenced of 
Mr. C. Stothard, lest blindness should come on, and totally 
prevent my doing that justice to his memory I was anxious to 
Mfil. I had scarcely accomplished the task, when my eyes 
grew so much worse, that from the year 1821 to 182;') I was 
almost a constant sufferer, and debarred from any regular 
pursuit. In the year last mentioned, I resumed the pen, and 
finished the composition of my first romance — " De Foix." • 

My next was the " White Hoods;" and that, like the former, 
had its origin, in a great measure, in a continental journey. 
I had a second time accompanied Mr. C. Stothard abroad, 
where he went on designs connected with his professional 
pursuits; and in this journey we visited the Netherlands. To 
us they were in every way replete with gratification ; and here 
again we trod the ground of ancient story. Bruges, Ghent, 
Antwerp, Louvaine, Tournay, and many others, were all 
towns with whose history we had become familiar, and whose 
stirring scenes, during the Middle Ages, are so vividly de- 
scribed by Froissart. 

Indeed no portion of his Chronicles is more interesting than 
that wherein he describes the wars which so long agitated 
Flanders, in consequence of the struggles between the court 
and the citizens of Ghent; Lewis de Male, Earl of Flanders, 
being the head of the former, and Philip Von Artaveld of 
the latter, the "White Hoods.' So great was the interest that 
1 felt in the subject, that no spot connected with their wild 
contests, or their daring adventures, was left unexplored; 
and we made drawings of all the most remarkable remains 
of antiquity that our time would admit. The market-place 
of Ghent, where the gallant bailiff. Sir Roger D'Auterme, 
met hi& death; the towers of the old castle which had shel- 

• •* De Foix " was first published by Messrs. London & Co. in the 
sprint of 1826. From circumstances, with which it is not necessary to 
trouble the reader, **The White Hoods" appears first in this Series, instead 
of *'De Foix." 
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tered Lewiis, and where he was pursued by the rebels like a 
stag at bay ; the town-hall of Bruges, where the arch-rebel, 
John Lyon, so unconsciously partook of the poisoned cup; 
the venerable church of St. Nicholas of Ghent, where his 
remains were deposited, by his' own party, with princely 
magnificence; were all objects that excited the highest 
interest. AU being connected with some of the most striking 
portions of the history of those extraordinary times ; when a 
whole people, grown rich by successful traffic, in a manner 
that had never been rivalled by any other European state, 
became so intoxicated by unbounded wealth, that they could 
no longer submit to the wholesome rule which had been the 
very cause and support of their prosperity ; so that, in a few 
years, the principal city which had revelled in luxury, became 
a scene of misery and death, from the combined horrors of 
civil war and famine. Yet even then, such was the uncon- 
querable spirit of the citizens of Ghent, a small number of 
those starving men, sallied forth, and achieved a victory over 
their rival town of Bruges, with a courage and resolution that 
resembled the spirit cf self-devotion so often traced in the 
classic pages of Grecian or Roman story. 

Such were the * White Hoods;* and the reader may suppose 
the deep interest I felt, not many years before I commenced 
the work, by visiting in the manner I have described, every 
scene connected with their fortunes, which I afterwards at-^ 
tempted to portray in my Romance.* On the appearance 
of the work, some of the reviewers observed, that I had 
treated the subject more dramatically than ' De Foix;' and 
that, with a few alterations, the scenes might be adapted for 
the stage. I did not know till long after its publication, that 
Mr. Planch6 had commenced the adaptation of the * White 
Hoods,' for one of the theatres, when he was induced to dis- 
continue the task, by finding that a friend in the literary world 
had completed a tragedy on the same subject, which he 
destined likewise for the stage. 

"The White Hoods" was published in February, 1828. 
How little did I then anticipate that, in less than three years, 
the Netherlands would again become a scene of contest and 
of civil strife, in the very towns where, but a few centuries 
ago, struggles, not altogether dissimilar, had so repeatedly 
occurred. In this romance, the same as in 'De Foix,' I was 

• Since " The White Hoods'* was first published, I have again visited 
Ohent, Bruges, Antwerp, etc., and have given some additional particulars 
concerning those ancient cities, in the volumes of the <* Mountains and 
Lakes of Switzerland ; with Descriptive Sketches of other parts of the 
Continent." 
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caxeftil not to violate the truth o£ history in any important 
point; whilst the fictitious characters and events introdueed, 
I endeavoiured to keep in harmony with the spirit of the age 
and of the country in which they were made to hear a part. 
Charles VI. king of France, appears in this work at the 
period of his life when he was most amiahle and interesting, 
during his youth, and before he was attacked by that mental 
malady which rendered his maturer years so truly melaif- 
choly. Du Bois and Von Artaveld, both rebels, represent 
.nevertheless two very opposite beings : the latter is calculated 
to shew how often the well-intentioned, the same as the bad- 
intentioned, may fall into similar guilt, by deviating from that 
straightforward course of right action, a neglect of which is 
sure to render right intentions of little worth and of less 
security. Von Artaveld acts on generous though mistaken 
motives of public virtue; Du Bois is wholly the rebel, and 
assumes public virtue as a mask for private ambition, and the 
most dangerous designs of self-appropriation. In all ages 
there have been many such patriots as Du Bois. 

The character of Ursula is wholly fictitious; yet not, I trust, 
introduced without authority for the propriety of doing so. Such 
an agent, in such a time, and in such a place, will be recog- 
nised by those well acquainted with the state of society during 
the fourteenth century, as no extraordinary being. At that 
period the terrific arts, in which Ursula is made so great an 
adept, were held in absolute belief, and were frequently 
resorted to ad means of more than human power, under any 
circumstances of calamity, whether of a public or of a private 
nature. 

In this production, strict attention was paid to correctness ; 
and, as an instance of it, I may state that some of the dresses 
described, as well as the decorations of the feudal palace or 
privatie dwelling, were taken from the illuminations of manu- 
scripts of the period ; and I cannot here but acknowledge the 
obligations which I owe to the beautiful graphic work of M. 
WiUemin on such subjects — a work collected from ancient 
authorities of every aescription, buildings, tombs, manu- 
scriptsi etc., that lie scattered over the continent, in the most 
distant parts from each other. Many of the local scenes in 
the ** White Hoods," sujjh as those in Bruges, Ghent, the 
Castle of Toumay, etc., -were written from ocular observation 
on the spot. 

Eight months after the appearance of this romance, ^'The 
Pkotestaut" was published. "The Protestant," the same as 
the finmer, was founded pn historical records of the times it 
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attempted to portray — those of Queen Mary. Aware that 
the introduction of such a suhject at such a time would be 
h'able to give offence to those who wished to conceal every 
memorial of the past sufferings of the Reformed church, I was 
exceedingly careful in whatever referred to the circumstances 
of the persecutions carried on against the members of it; and 
in no one instance was I guilty of the slightest exaggeration. 
Yet by some few individuals I was most unjustly accused of 
it. Assertion, however, is not proof; and in reply to accusa- 
tions such as these, I would appeal to nothing but the work 
itself, and refer to my authorities for whatever I have intro- 
duced connected with history. With those who would meet 
me as fair adversaries, however displeasing the subject may 
be to them, who would not turn aside from the evidence of 
incontestible records, who seek inquiry only for the refutation 
of falsehood, and the confirmation of truth, I would not fear 
an encounter. But with such as take offence, even at a name, 
who are sensitive on all points that would interfere with their 
own preconceived opinions, and would quarrel with history 
itself, and style it an *01d Almanack,' when they like not 
the lessons of experience it will teach them; with such I 
would hold no encounter, because a mind, determined in its 
prejudices, will neither listen to reason nor admit truth, 
though she should appear free and unclouded, even as a 
noonday sun. 

Yet I cannot but remind those who made martyrdom the 
subject of a sneer, that had they read a little more of their 
Testament, or our ecclesiastical historians, before they assumed 
to themselves the office of judging a martyr for conscience* 
sake an object for ridicule and contempt, they would have 
found that a St. Stephen, a St. Paul, and a St. Peter, with 
many other of the primitive believers, were enrolled in the 
" noble army of martyrs" who perished in the cause of truth. 
The victims of persecution who died the fiery death, in the 
time of the cruel Mary, gave the same unequivocal proofs of 
their sincerity, their courage, their constancy, and their will- 
ingness to follow the Finisher of their Faith, even to the last 
trial of his most bitter agony. Johnson, in one of his Lives 
of the Poets, says, "That he who attempts to be an author, 
whatever be his subject, should first become a student; " and 
even so should those who venture to pass judgment on the 
way in which an author has treated an nistoricsd subject, first 
make themselves masters of it, and not censure haphazard, 
or pronounce the work of another to be false, when they are 
themselves ignorant of what is true. 
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J say this fearlessly ; because, had they who accused me of 
exaggeration, but have given themselves the trouble to turn to 
a few authorities, they would have found " The Protestant" 
to be no * counterfeit presentment,' but a correct picture, 
softened only in avoiding, throughout the whole work, the 
most horrid features of that terrific time, when Papal ascend- 
ancy, under the auspices of a sanguinary and mistaken queen, 
set up a fire-and-fagot policy, most disastrous to this country, 
and mjurious to civil freedom, and disgraceful to humanity, 
in the hope once more to assume over liberated England the 
tyrannical empire of bigotry and superstition. So much for 
the history of those times whose fearful spirit there needs no 
depth of research to make apparent; since every sixpenny 
book compiled for the use of children, tells that * bloody Queen 
Mary' burnt the Protestants ; and Smithfield, the great scene 
of her auto-da-f6's, is as well known for the cruelties there 
once enacted, as it is now for its being the greatest market for 
butchers and cattle dealers in all England. 

With respect to the plan of the work, I chose the subject 
as the vehicle of a domestic rather than a public tale ; and 
though this was regulated entirely by the spirit of history, 
yet with the exception of Thornton, the suffragan bishop of 
Dover; Harpsfield, the Archdeacon of Canterbury; Friar 
John de Villa Garcina, and Sir Richard Southwell, no other 
characters mentioned in history are introduced as actors in 
the voliraies ; the other historical personages being only re- 
ferred to. 

In Owen Wilford, the Protestant, I endeavoured to repre- 
sent a clergyman who, to the most constant zeal in the 
ministry of the church, united that kindness and simplicity, 
that affability and gentleness in social life, which add to true 
piety the grace that renders it attractive, as well as impressive 
and exemplary. Such characters were often found amongst 
our old divines ; and many of the martyrs who had heroism 
sufficient to lead them to the stake, were remarkable in their 
private stations for nothing so much as a calm, humane, and 
impretending demeanour. Though determined to suffer death 
rather than betray his conscience, firm in the presence of his 
enemies, and bold in the defence of truth ; I endeavoured to 
shew that in Wilford, the affections of the husband and the 
father, rendered the conflict he endured bitter to his feelings ; 
and that in moments of stern necessity, when the heart is 
torn asunder by such trials, there is no enduring support but 
that which emanates from a deep and fixed sense of religious 
duty. 
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Some of the situations in which Owen Wilfotd is {daced, 
were horrowed from examples in history : such, for instance^ 
as his examination before the commissioners of Canterbuiry, 
under an assurance that he might speak freely, and th^t no 
account should be taken of his words to make against him on 
his trial ; when the subsequent discovery of the notary con- 
cealed behind the arras of the fireplace, evinced; the whole to 
be a plan to betray him. This trick was practised at Oxford,^ 
on the venerable Latimer. The forms, etc, of the trial of 
Wilford and the insults of his degradation^ the sufferings pf 
fais prison and all the other cruelties exercised upon him, havQ 
their authority in the records of history, as well as the many 
cruelties spoken of concerning Bonner. . Any one who has 
read Fuller, Fox, Burnet; or, in our times, the Book of the 
Church, and Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Biography, will voucl^ 
for me that I have not been guilty of any exaggeration. In 
depicting the selfish and malicious spirit of Thornton, and 
the bloodthirstiness and brutality of^ Harpsfield, I am also 
borne out by the records of Mary's reign. A lawyer, named 
Thomas Cluny, was spoken of in her days, as having been 
employed in the vile business of searching out and betraying 
heretics, managing plots against them, and helping to forward 
the work of their conviction. In my lawyer, then, I have 
not exaggerated probability ; his prototype may be found in 
the Book of Martyrs. The incident of Rose Wilford's torture, 
Mrith the heroic manner in which she endured it, is founded 
on a real incident, that any reader may refer to in Fox : the 
girl's name was Rose Allen. Old people, and even children, 
were condemned to the stake ; the records of their persecu- 
tions still exist, and some of these prove that they suffered for 
less things tlian the offences laid to the charge of old Abel, 
Wilford's servant. Gammer Plaise, and her grandson, blind 
Tommy. The son of Gammer Plaise, whose, fate is merely 
referred to in the novel, was a real martyr; he perished 
amongst the victims of the Smithfield fires. Such were the 
persecutions of Mary's days, that some, during their imprison- 
ment, were even driven mad by their sufferings; and the 
horrors of Munday Hole in Canterbury became notorious 
throughout the whole county of Kent. 

But it would be needless to cite any other authorities, for 
those already named are generally known, to prove that I 
have not been guilty of the slightest exaggeration ; and some 
who found fault with the Protestant at the moment when they 
fancied its very name an offence, have subsequently done me 
voluntary justice, and have acknowledged, that *' in all my 
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CHAPTER I. 



Whilst Lewis de Male was Earl of Flanders, and Charles the 
Fifth occupied the throne of France — that King heing lord 
paramount^ to whom the Earl owed homage for his dominions — 
the whole country of Flanders was in the highest state of 
wealth and prosperity ; and, for commerce, it might then be 
justly deemed the emporium of the world. For more than a 
century this had been gradually increasing, till at length it 
had arrived at that point when all rivalry ceased, and the Low 
Countries were looked upon as the mart of traffic, and the 
treasure-house of riches. 

In consequence of the imperfect state of navigation at that 
period, a voyage from the North to the Mediterranean could 
not be accomplished in one summer. It was found expedient, 
therefore, to fix upon some latge towns to be used as vast 
storehouses, half way between the commercial cities of the 
north and those of the souths Bruges and Ghent (but more 
especially the former) were selected for this purpose. And to 
a choice so fortunate for the prosperity of tl. » country must be 
attributed the immense influx of wealth, v.. tn at this period 
was so widely and universally diffused throughout the Nether- 
lands, that poverty became almost unknown, even to the 
humblest members of the community. The commodities of 
the various trading cities of all Europe found their circulation 
through the hands of the merchants of Flanders ; and there 
was not at this period a commercial town of any import but 
had its separate company and warehouses either at Ghent or 
Bnjges. 

The merchants and chief citizens of the Low Countries 
lived in a state of splendour that emulated and often success- 
ftillv rivalled the nobles and princes of France. Their cathe- 
drals, churches, town-halls, and other public edifices, were of 
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the most magnificent description. No expense was spared in 
the external or internal decorations of these huildings. And 
the streets of Ghent and Bruges presented at every turn such 
a combination of fine Gothic structures, the dwellings of 
private inhabitants, that some of them now remaining may be 
considered as models of beauty and elegance in the domestic 
architecture of that era. 

The splendour of Bruges was indeed unrivalled. In that 
town alone there were not less than twenty palaces erected for 
the consuls or masters of the different trades; and the citizens, 
with their wives and families, were in the habit of wearing 
such costly stuffs, gold, and jewels, that it was commonly said 
the value of a royal dower might sometimes be seen upon 
their backs. A well-known anecdote strikingly illustrates 
this fact : for when Joanna of Navarre, the queen of Philip le 
Bel, visited Bruges, she was so surprised at the magnificent 
attire of the ladies of that city, that she exclaimed: ** I thought 
that I had been the only queen in Bruges, but here I find all 
are such." 

Notwithstanding the vast trade of Flanders, it had in some 
measure been injured by the jealousies and quarrels of the two 
rival towns, Ghent and Bruges. Tnese, unsatisfied in their 
commercial transactions with a state of prosperity which no 
other cities in the world then possessed, were perpetually dis- 
agreeing with each other, in the hope to gain the pre-eminence. 
Such jealousies and civil strife (for the Flemings were often at 
variance with their lords) had in some measure lessened their 
opulence during the lifetime of the father of Lewis de Male, 
the late Earl, till their commerce and prosperity once more 
revived under the wise administration of Jacob Von Artaveld. 
But Jacob was now dead, and Lewis remained the undisturbed 
possessor of the dominions of the Low Countries. Once more 
their trade flourished, and their citizens revelled in the pride 
of luxury and of unboimded wealth. 

The beautiful city of Ghent, which, like Venice, might 
almost be termed a city of the waters, stood upon twenty-six 
small islands, on the conflux of the rivers Lis, Scheldt, Moeze, 
and Lieve, divided and intersected by a number of minor 
streams formed by canals. The streets were of commodious 
construction, ornamented by various public edifices, besides 
churches. The castle (where the good Queen Philippa of 
England had brought into the world her son John, who took 
his surname from his birth-place) was a vast and massive 
building of the thirteenth century. It stood within the walls 
of the town, guarded by many a strong gate and heavy tower. 
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The houses in Ghent were lofty, and exhibited that style of 
structure so peculiar to the Gothic ages, wherein taste and 
stability became united. Their material often consisted of 
small bricks, of a fine texture and of a grey colour, which 
were so well put together, and so well combined with the 
various ornaments of the edifices, that they could scarcely be 
considered inferior to stone. 

The cathedral of St. Bavon, then newly finished, exhibited 
all the magnificence that wealth and talent could supply as an 
offering to the superstitions of the Romish church; whilst the 
towers and grey walls of St. Nicholas looked even then vene- 
rable from their antiquity. The communication from one 
street to another was facilitated by a number of swing bridges, 
boats, and small craft. The town was entirely walled 
throughout the whole of its vast circumference. And so 
strong were these defences, that even at the present time the 
remains of these walls and towers seem to the beholder 
impregnable. 

All was busy — all in motion. Every thing bespoke the 
thriving activity of commercial wealth. Here were seen 
vessels unloading the wool transported from England, or the 
timber from Norway. There a Spanish galleon, so heavily 
laden that her gunwale was almost imder water, brought 
the rich wines of Andalusia, and ingots of gold and silver, to 
the universal mart. The gay pendants of the light Italian 
felucca streamed in the air, as the pilot stood at the helm, 
and thought, as he passed down the many canals of Ghent^ 
how great was their inferiority to those of his own city, 
that rose from the bosom of the Adriatic ; and, as the Doge 
proceeded to claim her as his' bride, her white and marble 
domes looked as if they were formed for the palaces of Nep- 
tune, and the sea n3anphs of his train. Whilst the Venetian 
thus carolled his lively song, the Frenchman talked, laughed, 
and danced upon the deck of his vessel, as if his spirits — light, 
sparkling and brisk as the wines of his native country — must 
necessarily find a vent, or would burst by an excited fermenta- 
tion. Here the heavy Dutchman calculated the value of his 
butter and cheese, and the difierence of the exchange, whether 
it were now in favour of the Holland gelder or the Flemish 
' old crown.* The Dane looked surly, and drank brandy, as 
he unloaded his stores of dried stock-fish, hides, and furs; and 
the Englishman cursed the Flemings for cowardly rascals, who 
could never find spirit enough to quarrel with any coimtry but 
their own. 
In one of the streets of Ghent, near the market-place, stood 
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a house of more than ordmary beauty in its structure. It was 
ascended by a flight of steps that terminated beneath a vaulted 
porch, having two lateral apertures or arches, richly decorated 
with Gothic carvings in stone. Above the oaken door it shel- 
tered, stood within a niche the image of the Virgin Mary, 
formed of wood, painted and gilt, and holding the model of a 
ship in her hands. Underneath was this inscription, embla- 
zoned in golden letters, in the Flemish tongue : — 

" Sir Simon de Bete, knight, master of the very worshipful 
the company of goldsmiths, and burgomaster of Ghent, caused 
me to be made, in honour of our blessed Lady the Virgin 
Mary, in memory of her great delivery of his good ship the 
Cockatrice, when laden with ingots of gold, and in peril of the 
waters : for which service I am but one of those three hundred 
images vowed by the worshipful Sir Simon to Our Lady of 
deliverance, whereof that in gold stands in the church of the 
Holy Virgin of this town." 

The house of this * worshipftd Sir Simon ' stood facing one 
of those clear streams or canals that watered the city ; oppo- 
site were objects, which, though not the most picturesque a 
painter could desire, afforded the fairest prospect the eyes of a 
goldsmith would desire to look upon — the offices, the ware- 
houses, and the workshops of his craft. Sir Simon, it is pro- 
bable, would not have exchanged these objects for the finest 
in nature ; and it might, perhaps, have been the sight of the 
high tower of the church dedicated to the Virgin, which was 
seen peering above their slanting roofs in the background, 
that first inspired him with the idea of that pious vow recorded 
upon his door; a vow made when he felt some alarm for the 
safety of his Cockatrice, whose stores he longed to see deposited 
within the halcyon precincts of his own warehouse, far from 
the peril of those waters, which, like prodigals and spendthrifts 
as they are, make no more account of the golden lading of a 
vessel, than they do of the ballast in her hold. 

It was upon the close of an autumnal day, when the artisans 
of the various trades of Ghent had already retu-ed to their 
homes, and all was gradually subsiding into silence and repose 
that the great town-bell rang the signal, which bade all who 
were desirous of passing the night in the city to hasten within 
Its waUs before the gates were closed. The evening was mild 
and beautiful; the canals, no longer disturbed by the busy 
passage of vessels of burthen— which, during the day, had 
either unloaded their stores on the quays and wharfs, or were 
passing out to commence their navigation down the Scheldt^ 
looked at this hour calm, smooth, and clear, and reflected 
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upon their surface, like a thousand mirrors, many a Gothic 
building, together with the fretted ornaments and lofty spires 
of the surrounding churches and monasteries. 

It was now that a little boat, containing but one person 
besides the boatman, was seen to glide gently down one of 
these canals, and made towards the steps that formed a 
landing-j^ace opposite to the habitation of Sir Simon de 
Bete. The passenger, on quitting the boat, dismissed it, 
and with a slow pace ascended the steps, and for some time 
walked up and down the street. He seemed to be about 
fifty years old, his aspect was peculiar, and his features bore 
the traces of thought and care. His dress indicated the 
mian of substance rather than simerfluity : it was good, 
respectable, but not ostentatious. He was habited in a suit 
of black velvet. The mantle tight around the throat, with 
two immense sleeves, through which the arms found their 
way at the elbow (the rest of the sleeve falling almost to the 
ground), was lined with scarlet brocade, and trimmed with 
fur. The jerkin, or underdress, was simply of black velvet ; 
and the pouch, or almonier, which hung on the right side, and 
served the purpose of a pocket as well as of a purse, was 
suspended by a plain leathern belt, fastened by a buckle of 
gold. Upon his head he wore a hood of black velvet, and 
about his neck, suspended by a purple ribbon, appeared a 
small cross, also of gold. 

His countenance was pallid, and his brows, which prpjected 
considerably beyond a pair of keen grey eyes, were kndt into 
somewhat of an habitual frown. The mouth was large and 
conspicuous, as the beard was only suffered to grow, like a 
fringe, around the lower part of the chin and face. He at 
length ascended the steps before the house of Sir/ Simon de 
Bdte. He knocked upon the door with his ebofny walking 
staff; and a boy opened to him the portal, who, Irom his dress 
of many colours, his light hair and complexion, with a certain 
heavy look and inaptitude to any motion of activity, was 
doubtless a Flemish varlet of the true breed. 

The person who knocked at the door, having addressed the 
inquiry if Sir Simon might yet be returned home, was 
answered in the affirmative with a " Yaw^ mynheer ," of the 
most slugffish indifference. "Then tell him," said the in- 
quirer, " tnat Master John Lyon waits without, and would 
speak with him." The varlet drawled out another " YaWf 
ffiynheer" and went to do his errand as slowly as if his feet 
which carried him were clogged; and, whilst he is gone to 
inform his master of the arrival of John Lyon, whom he left 
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in the hall to await his return (for there was too much impor- 
tance about the worshipful Sir Simon, who was one of the 
chief burgomasters of the city, to admit an unceremonious 
introduction of any person into his presence), we shall take 
the opportunity of making our reader acquainted with the 
master of the goldsmiths* company of Ghent. 

Sir Simon de B^te was a little, fat, heavy man, whose whole 
person did not present one angle or straight line. Indeed 
there was such a profusion of rotundity, that we can find 
within the compass of our brain no other apt comparison for 
him than to say, that he resembled one of those tubs or firkins 
in which the merchants of Amsterdam are wont to transport 
their butter. His face was broad and ruddy, with two litde 
bright eyes, that twinkled from out the surrounding furrows of 
fat like the small lighted wicks of two such huge candles as 
may be seen to decorate the altars of the Catholic saints. 

There was altogether a moneyed air about the little gold- 
smith, both in his person and manners. He walked like a 
man well to do in the world, with a certain strut, as if his legs 
carried a burden of some consequence. His shoes creaked, 
and his mantle rustled. He was wont seldom to doff his cap 
to any one, and he talked loud, and generally gave opinions 
in a positive manner, like oracles from which there is no 
appeal. He would enter the exchange of merchants at 
Ghent as the man upon whose smile or frown the rise or 
fall of its fluctuation must depend; and his refusal to. credit 
a rising trader was a certain signal that he was not, in our 
commercial phrase, a good man, or a man of substance. 

As a burgomaster, no one was more important. Not Solon 
nor Lycurgus could have ever laid down the laws they in- 
stituted with greater force or persistance than did Sir Simon 
de B§te, when seated in the high-backed oaken chair of the 
town-hall of Ghent (with his little legs dangling down, because 
they could not reach the footstool), supported on the right 
hand by a jurat bearing a silver mace, and on the left by the 
sheriff of the bourg with the keys of the city. 

Sir Simon was a great stickler for the franchises of his 
native town ; and any proposal in the shape of innovation, 
alteration, or accommodation, was 8iu*e to meet his decided 
opposition, unless it had been submitted to his approval in 

Snvate, before it was presumed to be broached in public 
ebate. 
Yet there was no want of goodnature about the little gold- 
smith ; for, in truth, he liked to seem the great man, rather 
than actually to be such. His dignity was generally put on 
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or laid aside with his official gown and staff; and he frequently 
made himself uncomfortahle hy the endeavour to keep up the 
grandeur of his assumed character, when he would rather have 
left public pomp for the comfort of a snug fireside, and the 
unaffected convivial sociability of a friendly gossip over ,8 
flagon of wine. In fact, Sir Simon might be compared to 
a man who accustoms himself to walk the streets on tip-toe, 
merely for the sake of looking taller, but who longs again to 
tread upon sole and heel, where he may seem less, but can 
move with ease, within the privacy of his own chamber. 

Yet great as he was, he was not paramount; for there were 
those (one person at least in the world) who had the power to 
overawe the burgomaster, as much as others were overawed 
by him. Sir Simon de Bdte was, this evening, dressed in a 
rich suit of crimson velvet, lined with meniver. His circular 
cap wa8 decorated in front with a clasp of jewels. This cap, 
when not upon the head, hung pendent over the shoulder 
by a long band that fell down in front, and was ornamented 
with a border, the band being called the tippet, and the cap 
the chaperon. The broach or fermail which fastened his 
mantle was also of jewels; and a chain, heavy with massive 
gold, and of the finest Antwerp workmanship, hung round 
his neck. His pouch and long dagger were suspended by 
a girdle of gold and jewels. And although the long dagger 
was sometimes inconvenient from getting between his little 
short legs, so as nearly to upset the equilibrium of their 
motion, yet, being a knight. Sir Simon never forgot that part 
of his attire, to proclaim he was such. 

The apartment in which sat the burgomaster was low 
roofed, but extensive in its dimensions; the floor of oak, 
was so highly polished that it might have served the 
purpose of a mirror. A piece of Persian carpeting was 
spread in the centre of the room; for the commodities and 
rarities of Eastern nations, even at this period, had found 
their way to the opulent traders of the Low Countries. A 
woollen cloth of the brightest colours, curiously interwoven, 
and manufactured at Bruges, covered a table, and hung as 
low as the ground. The chairs and benches were of carved 
ebony, some inlaid with ivory, with cushions of velvet fringed 
with gold. A buffet ha\'ing but one shelf stood opposite the 
windows at the lower end of the room, and was filled with 
plate of chased gold and silver of the finest workmanship. 

The chimney, which was large enough to admit several 
persons within its ample sides, was entirely lined with small 
tiles of earthenware, each bearing some pictorial device, prin- 
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cipally from Scripture. The dogs that decorated the hearth 
were of silver, with the arms of Ghent on a shield, as the 
finishing ornament, at their top. The apartment was hung 
with tapestry from the famous looms of Bruges. It repre- 
sented several subjects from Holy Writ; and amongst them 
appeared that of the return of the prodigal son, who, dressed 
like a Dutch skipper, very ragged, yet very plump, was seen 
coming to his rejoicing father, followed by a couple of pigs ! 
The father, habited as a burgomaster, appeared directing the 
roasting of the fatted calf, to entertain him, within the kitchen 
of a Flemish inn ; having all the accompaniments of flagons, 
long glasses, tubs, brass pans, and pewter platters; and the re- 
joicing of heaven over the penitent sinner was emblematically 
expressed by two pottle-bellied angels in the Flemish costume, 
who played upon the rebec and fiddle. 

The fireplace (a luxury which the wealth of Sir Simon had 
enabled him to introduce, in preference to the common stove 
of his country,) was decorated above by an oaken shelf, upon 
which were placed some of those figures, carved in wood, that 
were then, as they are now, manirfactured in Germany, but 
commonly known in England by the name of Dutch toys. 
Those, which ornamented the shelf of the goldsmith were of 
a pious as well as commercial order. Saints, martyrs, mer- 
chants, with the instruments of their sufferings, or the em- 
blems of their traffic, in their hands, all stood indiscriminately 
ranged together; whilst here and there was intermixed some 
Indian or Chinese toy, such as a pagoda curiously carved in 
ivory, or the model of a Hindoo god. A Venetian mirror, 
moreover, which hung opposite, added, by its reflection, to the 
confusion of this heterogeneous assemblage of persons and 
things. 

The most beautiful as well as the most precious ornament 
of the room was a fine picture, the subject from Holy Writ, 
executed by that great but now little known artist, John 
Hemling, who, not many years after this period, actually 
ended his days, from poverty, within the hospital of St. John, 
at. Bruges. The arts, even at this time, had begun to flourish 
in Flanders; and for beauty of colouring, richness, exquisite 
finish, a faithfrd delineation of nature just as she appeared 
before him (but without any imparted grace from the painter 
himself), the works of John Hemling have never been ex- 
ceeded by any artist, even of the days of Leo. X. And to 
prove the truth of this assertion, we could wish all our 
readers, who may chance to travel into Flanders, to visit the 
hospital of St. John, at Bruges, where they wiU behold that 
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astonishing production of his pencil, the marriage of St 
Catharine, with the decollation or St. John.* 

To return to our suhject. Sir Simon was seated at the tahle 
in the apartment just described, partaking of some refresh^ 
ment after his return home ; and whilst he took a slice from 
the capon that was before him, and filled out a cup of wine, 
he seemed to be glancing his eye upon the rich chased work- 
manship of the silver dish in which it was served up with all 
the critical acumen of a goldsmith. Scarcely had he finished 
his first cup of wine, when the boy opened the door, and 
announced the arrival of Master John Lyon. " What," ex- 
claimed Sir Simon, " my very good friend Master John Lyon, 
the deacon of the pilots ! why do you make him wait ? why 
did you not bring him hither at once ? " Sir Simon probably 
forgot, in the good-natured feeling which the announcement 
of his friend's arrival had excited, his own express order, that 
all persons, before appearing in his presence, should be duly 
announced. 

The boy, who knew perfectly well both his own duty and 
the dignity of his master, made no reply, but hastened to con- 
duct into the chamber the deacon of the pilots. Sir Simon 
kept his seat till Master John Lyon had seated himself in one 
of the heavy ebony chairs, which the boy with some difficulty 
managed to bring from the side of the room, and placed oppo- 
site his master. He then retired; and as soon as the door 
was closed, no third person being any longer present to witness 
the condescension. Sir Simon rose up, and stepping forward, 
his little round legs brought him speedily to John Lyon, whom 
he saluted with a hearty shake of the hand. " How do you 
do, deacon?" said Sir Simon; "very glad to see you — ^have 
not seen you since I left Ghent — am just come home — ^much 
news stirring? how do you — very glad to see you — take a cup 
of wine — and how does pretty Mistress Anna, your sweet 
daughter?" Sir Simon here stopped short in his speech, as 
if he all at once remembered he was indulging himself in a 
too great familiarity of manner; not as towards his friend, but 
too free considering what the habit of his manners ought to 
be. He therefore added, in somewhat a more grave air: "We 
have some things of importance. Master John Lyon, which we, 
who are the burgomasters of this good town of Ghent, must 
discuss in the town-hall, where time, place, and circumstances 
may more befit the consequence of our own persons, and the 
honour of the magistracy of the bourg." 

• For some account of the works of John Hemling, at Bruges, see 
Memoirs of the Life of the late C. A. Stothard, Esq., F.S.A., published 
in 1823. 
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John Lyon made no reply to this speech, which was intended 
as a dignified opening to some commmiication Sir Simon was 
desirous to make relative to the husiness of the city. But 
John did not ask what it was, and only answered with that 
slight notice of the matter people use who feel they must make 
some reply to a subject to which they are perfectly indifferent. 

Sir Simon was a little mortified, and thrust his hand into 
his pouch, and there played with some of the old crowns with 
which it was well stored; an action he was apt to use in 
moments of peculiar dignity. He was preparing a yet more 
pompous speech, when his keen eyes, which twinkled with 
self-consequence, happened to glance upon the deacon, and 
he was so struck with the melancholy cast of John's features, 
that he quite forgot the importance of knight, master of the 
goldsmiths' company, and burgomaster, in a kind-hearted feel- 
ing for his friend. " Why ! " he immediately exclaimed, " why, 
John Lyon, man, what is this? you look as dull and as com- 
fortless as if some evil had befallen you. I hope pretty Mistress 
Anna is well, and not in her low spirits again." 

" She is well," answered John. 

"Why then what ails thee man?" said Sir Simon; "why 
you look as if the Scheldt was blocked up, and all the pilots 
turned adrift to steer without a rudder." 

" And so they are, or will be for me," replied the deacon, 
" and your words are but too true ; for »«, at least, the Scheldt 
M blocked up. I am," continued John with energy, as he arose 
from his chair and paced the room, " I am a ruined man." 

"A ruined man, John!" exclaimed Sir Simon; "you a 
ruined man! why this is inconceivable; you surely cannot 
mean to say so." 

" It is but too true," answered John, "and it was to tell 
you of it that I sought you." 

" I had rather you had not told me then, deacon," said the 
good-natured burgomaster, with an expression of unfeigned 
concern ; " for to near of the ruin of my friends is the last 
piece of intelligence that could give me pleasure. But since 
I know the worst, tell me all the matter of it. I hope things 
are not so bad as to be beyond all remedy. You a ruined 
man ! and yet you deacon of the pilots of Ghent, and chief 
favourite of the Earl of Flanders, his bosom counsellor and 
fnend!" 

" I was all you say," answered John ; " but I am neither 
now." 

"How!" again exclaimed Sir Simon in the utmost astonish- 
ment, "no^ deacon of the pilots! not the Earl's favourite! why 
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what in the name of all the samts does this mean? I am more 
and more bewildered. Say, what has happened in Ghent 
since I have been absent in Amsterdam? I am but this day 
returned home; I knew nothing of all this. But it is ever so; 
no sooner do / leave the city, than some change, some trouble, 
some calamity, is sure to arise. Things never go well when 
I am away; m fact, a town without the head or chief ruler 
is like a chain with a link broken ; it soon becomes good for 
nothing, it will fall to the ground, it will be lost, or disordered, 
though of the purest gold." 

" It is true, most worthy burgher," replied John Lyon ; "but 
yet I do not see how your being here could have prevented 
what has befallen me. I am ruined by the machinations of 
that accursed Gilbert Matthew." 

"I know him, I know the rascal," said Sir Simon; "a sly, 
double-dealing rogue, who outwitted me in the affair of the 
ingots and ducats. They might have been had by the per- 
centage of ten crowns the less from the commander of the San 
J ago, but for his cunning. Yet how can Gilbert Matthew, 
with all his brotherhood to back him, have injured you?" 

"I will tell you," answered John Lyon; "for hither I came 
not only to tell you of my grievance, but to consult with you 
on matters that concern us all. Our franchises are invaded, 
shaken, and endangered." 

"What!" exclaimed the little burgomaster, as he started 
from his seat, " do you say this to me, and whilst I hold my 
office in the good city of Ghent? No, not a franchise shall 
be touched, or woe be to the innovator. I will shew to all 
Ghent, and to all the world, who and what I am." 

Sir Simon raised his head, as he shook his uplifted hand, 
at these words, and seemed some inches taller, at least in his 
own conceit. The liberties of Ghent, dear as they really were 
to this zealous citizen, did not at this moment perhaps so much 
engross his thoughts, as the sense of his own importance ; and 
although he had but an instant before felt the utmost anxiety 
to learn what were the misfortunes which had befallen hw 
friend, he was now most desirous to hear what those innova- 
tions were likely to be, which might call his own personal 
influence into action to repel them. John Lyon, who knew 
perfectly well the character of the goldsmith, saw he had 
lighted the spark that was likely to burst into a flame ; and 
being resolved to obtain a hearing, he somewhat unceremo- 
niously stopped his friend in the midst of an harangue on the 
value of general, personal, and individual Uberty, and begged 
him to resume his seat, as he could not long remain with lum. 
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Sir Simon complied, and John Lyon once more continued. 
"I must be brief," he said; "but, first, are the doors made 
faat? we must have no listeners." 

" Listeners in my house ! " exclaimed Sir Simon ; " no, the 
rogues dare not come so much as without the threshold of 
this chamber uncalled for whilst / am in it. You may speak 
without fear Master Deacon; that is, deacon that hath been; 
for I think you said you were no longer such; so ran the 
theme of your discourse." 

"It did so," replied John Lyon, "and I must open the 
matter by telling you how I came to be dispossessed of my 
ofiice. There has, you know, long subsisted an ancient enmity 
between my family and that of the Matthews. But I have 
endeavoured to live in peace with them; till Gilbert, some 
two years since, asked my daughter Anna for his wife, as the 
means of ending our family discords. This I positively refused, 
to the great comfort of my damsel, who could never endure 
him. But this refusal renewed the old quarrel between us; 
80 that from that hour to the present, he has sought in every 
way to molest me, and to injure me in the favour of the Earl. 
Now the devil, who never rests, but walks abroad to do what 
mischief he can devise, at length put it into the head of Gilbert 
Matthew to propose to the Earl of Flanders an increase to his 
revenue, making me the instrument, as deacon of the pilots, 
by levying a tax on the navigation of the rivers Scheldt and 
Lis. I knew how hard this would fall upon our mariners, and 
discouraged the idea. What then does Gilbert Matthew, but 
persuade oiu* lord to insist, at least, upon my making the 
experiment. There was a time when the Earl would never 
have imposed such a task on me ; but there had lately been 
some private circumstances between my lord and me, that 
had somewhat lessened my influence with him." 

"Indeed," said Sir Simon, "and what were they? Yet I 
think, John Lyon, I can give a shrewd guess at them. I will 
not, however, say more just now, but attend to your statement 
of thi^ business. Had I been in Ghent, Gilbert Matthew would 
never have dared to propose such a levy, without the sanction 
of the chief burgomaster of the city." 

" You forget, ' said John Lyon, " that I told you he was 
supported in his measures by the Earl ; and that himself and 
his seven brethren being all wealthy pilots of the navigation, 
their influence could overrule the humble and poorer class of 
the mariners. I was obliged at last to propose the tax at the 
meeting of our pilots; when Gilbert Matthew, by his secret 
machinations and intrigues, caused those brothers, and the 
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other pilots, with' one voice to refuse a compliance with the 
very measure he had himself first suggested to the Earl." 

" Just like him — Gilbert Matthew to the letter !" exclaimed 
Sir Simon; " always double dealing, turning, and twisting, and 
putting on a false shew ; like the Antwerp Jews, who give to 
base metals the coloiu* of gold." 

" After this meeting, I informed the Earl of the refusal of 
the pilots to submit to an impost either on their own body, or 
to consent to its being levied on the foreign traders; as it 
must eventually injure the navigation of the Scheldt. The 
Earl was displeased ; and some other circumstances soon after 
occurring to offend him in our private intercourse, I was 
displaced ft'om my office ; and Gilbert Matthew nominated as 
deacon of the pilots." 

"The artftil, intriguing scoundrel!" said Sir Simon; "but 
when was this? and what induced the Earl to make him 
deacon ?" 

" I have since learnt," replied John Lyon, " that Gilbert 
persuaded the Earl I had failed in fixing the tax upon the 
pilots from a wiHul mismanagement of the cause ; and so well 
nad he instructed his brothers how to act, that no sooner was 
he made deacon, than what with bribing some, cajoling others, 
and threatening more, he brought them all round; the tax is 
fixed upon the pilots ; and thus begins the first innovation of 
the ancient franchises of Ghent. A levy is now talked of to 
be laid on all metals, from the finest gold to the basest lead." 

"What!" exclaimed Sir Simon, "an impost on gold! it 
shall never be ; no, never, whilst I, Sir Simon de Bete, knight, 
master of the company of worshipful goldsmiths, and one of 
the burgomasters of Ghent; whilst I have a voice to raise 
against it, a crown to spend, ot a weapon to draw, Ghent 
shall hold her franchises. The liberty of the citizen, repre- 
sented in my person, shall find her determined assertor. And 
all the world shall see, that whilst Sir Simon de Bete sat in 
the council chamber of this town, neither earl, nor Gilbert 
Mi^tthew, nor lord, nor all the powers combined, could make 
him yield one scruple of that liberty he values more than life, 
and will maintain with it." 

Whilst Sir Simon made this eloquent speech in a raised 
tone of voice, a noise was suddenly heard in the passage 
leading to the chamber. John Lyon did not particularly 
notice it, but Sir Simon, who seemed to have a perfect com- 
prehension of what the noise implied, suddenly lowered' his 
voice, and although he finished his speech, the word liberty 
was pronounced in somewhat a faltering tone. Steps now 
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advanced towards the door; Sir Simon quietly dropt into his 
chair; hut who it was that came, or of what kind was that 
noise, which thus acted like a sudden shock of electricity, to 
surprise and discompose the nerves of the Flemish champion 
of hberty, must be told in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER II. 



It is surprising, by a habit of attention to minute sounds, to 
what a degree of nicety the organ which conveys them to the 
mind can discover the difference between the smallest, or least 
apparently various movements, knocks, whispers, words, steps, 
and, in short, sounds of all kinds and descriptions. Thus the 
servants of people of fashion, in our days, can pronounce by 
the very knock upon the door, to whom their masters or mis- 
tresses will or wm not be at home; the thundering rap of 
nobility being easily distinguished from the less imposing 
rat-a-tat of middling life. And the masters and mistresses 
themselves are often perfect judges between the small slight 
knock of a soliciting tradesman, and the confident, clamorous 
ring of an importunate dun. 

In the same manner may the sounds that proceed from the 
lips or the feet be distinguished. Even no may be confidently 
interpreted into yes in the mind of the hearer, if it be pro- 
nounced with a slight and hesitating accentuation; a sort of 
no that hangs upon the lips as if unwilling to depart from 
them; and the determined straightforward tread of an angry 
person, which scarcely turns aside from any impediment that 
may arise in the way, can be distinguished from the sober 
pace of the unimpassioned, or the light brisk step of the gay 
and good-humoured. 

Sir Simon, by long habit, had become an adept in discrimi- 
nating between sounds; and the slightest word or movement 
which proceeded from the Lady Judith was as perfectly com- 
prehended by him, even through the barriers of closed doors 
or windows, as if no such obstacles had existed. He knew 
her mood by her step ; he could tell the degree of her anger 
by the least word ; and the blood-heat of her wrath, or the 
freezing point of her severity, were as well known to Sir 
Simon, by a certain acquaintance with small but sure indica- 
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tions, as if he had possessed an actual thermometer of her 
temper ; which was more liahle to change and variation, than 
even the climate of our own charming little island in the west. 

It so happened that Lady Judith was one of those persons 
who, having a strong sense of their own uncommon value, 
modestly thmk that all this round world was assuredly made 
for no other than themselves, and that all things in it should 
submit to their pleasure. Yet as there are hounds set to every 
thing terrestrial, even to the flight of the winds, and the 
raging of the ocean, that they shall go so far and no farther, 
so likewise there are, fortunately, bounds fixed, beyond which 
the raging of human passions cannot extend. Thus there 
never was yet known a tyrant who could carry his tyranny 
over all the earth; and a she-tyrant of private life, whatever 
may be her desire, can seldom find opportunity to extend her 
despotism beyond the precincts of her own house. But as 
waters when dammed up are ofttimes but the more terrible 
when they burst their confines, even so Lady Judith, from 
having but a small sphere of action, poured out the sluices of 
her wrath with but the greater violence on the unfortunate 
henpecked little goldsmith, whenever she was resolved to 
discharge her burthen of conceit, consequence, or ill-humour. 
And like all persons who unite with a despotic temper a high 
opinion of their own powers and abilities, she could not endure 
that anything should go forward in her house without herself 
being at the head of it. Whatever was done, and however 
well done, unless this had been the case, was sure to meet 
with her decided displeasure. 

Lady Judith was about as tall in stature for a woman as 
Sir Simon was little for a man. Her hair and eyes were of 
the deepest shade of black, which we have generally observed 
to be a sure indication of a violent temper. Her lips were 
thill and pale ; whilst a more than ordinary profusion of red 
was spread about her cheeks, and encroached even upon the 
promontory of her nose, which turned up as if in scorn of the 
less glowing and more delicate hue of her mouth. A good 
set of white teeth adorned the latter, and as Lady Judith was 
by no means insensible to the value of this pleasing addition 
to the human countenance, she was rather fond of displaying 
it, and had therefore contracted a habit of opening wide her 
mouth, grinning, and hanging down her lower lip, which, 
when angry, produced such a distorted expression, that she 
might sometimes be comp'ared to a snarling dog, that shews 
its teeth before it bites. 

We have noticed, in the conclusion of our la»t chapter, that 
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some slight sound or noise occurred, which, although it passed 
unnoticed by John Lyon, was perfectly understood by Sir 
Simon, who, upon hearing it, dropt quietly into his chair. 
Scarcely had he done so, when the door of the apartment was 
thrown open to its utmost extent, and the Lady Judith walked 
in to give her husband a welcome home. The nature of this 
welcome was already anticipated by the little champion of the 
liberties of Ghent, who, although a great man without doors, 
yet in his own house scarcely dared to say that his soul was 
nis own, at least in the presence of his wife. 

When Lady Judith entered the room, she threw a quick 
glance all around. Her husband and his friend were both 
seated (for the latter had scarcely had time to rise up, and 
the former was too much surprised and confounded to think 
of it) ; this the lady remarked, as well as the capon and the 
flagons upon the table, and the sight of the good cheer con- 
veyed to her active unagination the idea, that Sir Simon and 
his companion had committed the offence of enjoying them- 
selves during her absence. There are tempers so soured by 
their own perverseness, that they cannot endure to witness in 
another that social tranquillity to which they are themselves 
strangers. Of this temper was the burgomaster's wife. It 
seemed, therefore, the suspicion, that her husband, who had 
never been allowed one comfortable hour in her presence, 
should dare to find it when she was absent, added fuel to fire; 
and the first exclamation of " So, Sir Simon, you are at your 
cups, I see," which passed the lips of his spouse, pointed out 
to the worthy observer of sounds, words, and signs, that her 
wrath was already at a very high point, with every probability 
of rising to a degree still higher. 

" And so. Sir Simon," continued the Lady Judith, whilst 
she just noticed John Lyon by a slight incUnation of the 
head, " you have made a pretty business of it, indeed, to go 
jaunting after your own foolish speculations at Amsterdam, 
and leave me to extricate you from such a difiiculty as your 
own negligence has brought upon you." 

« What difficulty, my lady," said Sir Simon; " I— I— I do 
not know of any," he added, in a stammering voice, as if 
afraid to profess he was even ignorant of having done wrong. 
John Lyon, in the mean time, had risen to offer his chair to 
the mistress of the house. 

" You may keep your seat. Master John Lyon," said the 
incensed lady; "but do you, Sir Simon, get up; that is my 
place; get up, and give me the foot cushion, for I am weary." 

There is no situation, perhaps, more disagreeable for a third 
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person, than to be present during a squabble between man 
and wife, especially if he should be appealed to by either 
to give an opinion, which would oblige him to depart from 
his neutral ground of non-interference, and thus necessarily 
offend one or both of the parties by so doing. John Lyon 
knew this, and arose to take leave; but being earnestly 
solicited to stay where he was, especially by Sir Simon, who 
felt his courage to face the wrath of his wife would even yet 
more desert him if left alone with her, John remained, and 
resolving to observe a strict silence during whatever scene 
might ensue, he placed himself as near as he could to the 
window, that his attention might seem to be engrossed by 
objects without doors. 

" And so," continued Lady Judith (when she had seated 
herself in the chair which her husband had vacated, to sneak 
away and place himself upon a bench somewhat in the back- 
ground, as if desirous of getting off as far as possible from his 
ungentle spouse), " and so you have made a rare business of 
it, with your stupidity and your neglects, and here have I 
been going to and fro, for the last three days, upon an errand 
that would disgrace the lowest frow in Ghent, and wholly 
unbecoming the dignity of the wife of one of its chief 
magistrates." 

The lady, who never thought upon the dignity of her hus- 
band's station, except when any addition to her own could be 
derived from the mention of it, pronounced the last sentence 
in a very high tone ; and the words dignity and magistrate 
meeting the ear of Sir Simon, and acting upon him with 
mechanical impulse, he started up, and ventured to waddle 
nearer, and to take another seat by the table. *' I hope," 
said he, " that my wife would never stoop to anything 
unworthy of either her or myself, nor can I see how I could 
be the occasion." 

" But I can see and know it too," answered his wife, " for 
what but your own stupidity could have allowed <the finest 
chain of gold that was ever yet worked at Antwerp, expressly 
for the Earl of Flanders, and ordered by him of you, to be 
sold to that bold impudent Italian Bianca, the mistress of 
your swaggering young burgher Philip Von Artaveld?" 

"I," said Sir Simon, " I sell the gold chain bespoke by the 
most noble the Earl of Flanders, to the beautiful Italian 
straiiser, I never did any such thing; I — " 

** Hold your peace," exclaimed Lady Judith peremptorily, 
"hold your peace; it were better you did so, than to be 
prating about Italian wantons. What do you know about 

I. c 
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beautiful, indeed? You might keep your eyes, if you cannot 

J^our feet, at home, I think," continued the shrew, as she 
ooked up, and gave a glance towards the Venetian mirror 
that stood upon the opposite side, and reflected the tall lank 
person and the fine dress of the Lady Judith. 

" I am sure, my dear," replied Sir Simon, " I only said so 
of Bianca, because all the town talks about her beauty. No 
man respects virtue in your sex more than I do; and as for 
beauty, I am sure I never thought about such vanities when I 
chose you. Lady Judith, but only your good name." 

" You are a fool," hastily exclaimed his wife, who was by 
no means pleased at this compliment made to her virtue at 
the expense of her beauty; " once more hold your tongue, and 
let me ^o on ; and as for Bianca, she has more of fine clothes 
and It£uian airs to set her ofi* than real beauty — a little thing 
as she is, scarcely up to my shoulder." 

" And yet," said Sir Simon, " if all be true that I have 
heard, the situation of Bianca, however she may now be sunk 
in guilt, was originally deserving pity." 

" We do not want to talk about her," replied the wife, "for 
she, and you. Sir Simon, who never do anything without my 
advice but what ends in folly, had like to have got us all into 
a fine scrape ; for no sooner had you departed on that silly 
speculation to Amsterdam, than the Earl sends a command to 
have the gold chain he bespoke conveyed to him immediately ; 
he designed it as a gift to some one as a mark of peculiar 
favour. The chain was not to be found. When I, knowing 
it was for a prince, condescended to give myself some trouble 
to inquire about it. I then found it had been bought, but not 
paid for, by PhiUp Von Artaveld, for his mistress. The Earl 
was in a great rage because the chain did not appear at his 
command. Bianca declared it was hers; and Philip Von 
Artaveld, so far from insisting upon its return, offered the 
money to pay for it. The Ean threatened us ; and you. Sir 
Simon, with your wise dealings in prince's concerns, you he 
especially threatened with all the chastisement your folly 
deserved. So I this day took advantage of Philip Von Arta- 
veld's being absent from Ghent, and sought the house of the 
wicked, where I soon made Mistress Bianca, with all her assur- 
ance, yield up the chain to me; and there it is," continued 
Lady Judith, as she took it from under her gown, and threw 
it upon the table; " but now, Sir Simon, caU the varlet; bid 
him bring me water to wash, for my very hands seem polluted 
at having touched a thing that came from the wanton's neck; 
pha, they are quite impure ! * for who shall touch pitch and 
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not be defiled ? ' Call the varlet, Sir Simon, I aay, and bid 
him bring me an ewer of water." 

Sir Simon obeyed, as he was wont to do, and she, with 
many compliments to her own virtue, and many severe 
strictures upon all vices, and all vicious persons, washed her 
hands, and vowed she would not touch the chain again, even 
if the Earl of Flanders would bestow it upon her. 

Lady Judith was one of those outrageously virtuous persons 
who never find one touch of pity or mercy for the sinner; and 
who, being either too acrimonious, or too disagreeable, ever to 
have been tempted beyond the sins which arise from their 
own ill humours, consider themselves as patterns of excel- 
lence, and miracles of virtue, upon which conceit they build 
their own authority for abusing, censuring, and condemning 
all the less immaculate part of mankind. 

Sir Simon de B^, who wished for nothing so much as a 
feir opportunity to be clear of the presence of his wife, eagerly 
snatched at that which now presented itself; and, saying he 
would lose no time in sending the gold chain by a sure hand 
to the Earl of Flanders, with an explanation that it had in the 
first instance been sold by mistake, whilst he was at Amster- 
dam, the little goldsmith arose to depart, and John Lyon took 
leave of Lady Judith and followed him. Sir Simon whispered 
in the ear of his friend, as soon as the chamber-door was 
closed upon them, that they might now finish the evening at 
the Moon, an inn in Ghent where strangers and citizens were 
wont to assemble to pass away a convivial hour. 



CHAPTER III. 

The inn, which was known in Ghent by the appellation of 
the Hotel of the Moon (having a large painted sign of that 
luminary hanging over the door-way of the ancient Gothic 
edifice, where a bush also denoted wine was sold within), 
stood in the market-place, and was alike frequented by 
strangers and citizens. The inns of the period of our narrative 
widefy differed from the like public receptacles of the present 
time ; since they could not then, as they now may be, classed 
in the positive, comparative, and superlative degrees. They 
were paces of rest alike for the traveller of high or low. 

c2 
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degree, and afforded a bench and a flagon, both to the chief 
citizen and the humble mechanic, without much distinction. 

The Hotel of the Moon was one of the largest and most 
frequented in Ghent, whose host and hostess, Gerard and 
Martha Van Dredgger, took especial care that the good 
repute of the house should not suffer for want of attention. 
The husband, it is true, like most Flemish husbands of the 
lower order, suffered his wife to ply the labouring oar, whilst 
he did little else in the way of business than market for the 
wines, the com, and oats, spending the rest of his time, Uke a 
landlord who knew well his calling, by setting a proper 
example to his guests, to prove the goodness of the wines, or 
the true relish of his Dutch and French liqueurs, by drinking 
of them as hard and as long as he could, which Gerard often 
contrived to do at the expense of his guests, who repaid his 
communications in the way of city gossip, chit-chat, and 
politics, by making their host the sharer of their flagon. 

Dame Martha Van Dredgger was in herself the perfect 
representative and epitome of all good housewives in Flanders. 
She was a little, tidy, plump woman, with not one part of 
her figure differing from another, either in shape or circum- 
ference; all was equally round and protuberant. There was 
nothing about her of the long compressed waist of modem 
times, which, considering that so small a span is seen between 
the projection of the person above and below, makes us com- 
pare the figures of many of our fair countrywomen of the 
present day, to that mischievous little insect called a wasp. 

Dame Van Dredgger fully supplied whatever deficiencies 
might exist on the part of her husband in industry and 
management; she bustled eveiy where, and rested nowhere. 
The guests were sure of a well-cooked dinner, a good bed, 
with tables, cloths and platters as clean and as white as the 
drifted snow, in the accommodations afforded them by the 
hostess of the Moon; who, dressed in a petticoat of blue 
cloth, with a red jacket and bodice trimmed with fur, was 
always ready to appear before her customers, and her plump 
fair face looked, as it shone with soap and smiles, very 
pleasant, and very civil, from beneath a cap of milk-white 
linen, whose chief ornament consisted of a broad piece of 
gold, which crossed the forehead, and covered the temples. 
A pair of long gold earrings that fell as low as the bosom, 
and a string of beads finished by a cross of the same 
material, hung round the neck, and shewed that in this 
wealthy country the precious metal, which excites the hopes 
of all, and the madness of many, was commonly worn even 
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by the less opulent ranks of society. A large bunch of keys, 
a rosary, and divers small useful implements, such as scissars, 
a sheathed knife, etc., depended from the leathern girdle, 
which alone formed the inmcation that Martha Van Dredgger 
could be said to have any one part of her person which might 
be called the waist. 

The apartment in which the guests generally found both 
their welcome and their entertainment, was the spacious 
kitchen, a vaulted room supported by columns, and of such 
extensive dimensions, that it served all culinary purposes, 
without interfering, even in the smallest degree, with the 
space necessary for the comfort of the guests, whose olfactory 
nerves were rather regaled than offended by the rich per- 
fumes which ascended from the chimney, stoves, and ovens ; 
and to many of the Flemish or Dutch nation, this perfume 
was doubtless as acceptable as the savoury smell of the flesh- 
pots of Camacho to the hungry Sancho Panza, whose scum of 
geese and capons that worthy pattern of squires to aU knights- 
errant ladled out with so much gastronomic alacrity. 

The kitchen of Dame Van Dredgger formed the territory, 
the sphere, and the glory of that busy and notable housewife. 
Beneath the clean white tables and dressers was seen, ar- 
ranged in the utmost order upon the tiled pavement of the 
room, a whole armoury of brass pans, copper pots, and other 
vessels, whose brilliant surface, from the frequent scrubbing 
and scouring of the Flemish maidens, had at length assumed 
the clearness and polish of so many mirrors. Upon one 
shelf, apart from the rest, appeared a few silver cups and 
flagons, intermixed with long drinking glasses of a white and 
green colour, and beneath was seen the vessels of pewter, 
which emulated in their polish even those of the rarer metal. 
A vast quantity of venison, game, dried fish, with ropes of 
onions and flasks of oil, hung from the ceiling in that part of 
the kitchen nearest to the entry; and at the other extremity 
stood the chimney, where, with four or five spits, the one 
placed above the other, the cooks were busy in preparations 
tor the evening repast. A stove of considerable size stood 
in the centre of tne room, around which the guests were 
wont to assemble in cold weather. A basket-worked cradle 
in one comer, with a go-cart, and a low chair fixed upon 
a rocking bottom, formed like a boat, proclaimed that the 
worthy hostess of the Moon was a mother. 

On the evening in which our narration commenced, Gerald 
Van Dredgger, and a few of the mechanics of Ghent, were 
sitting in mis kitchen, and enjojdng themselves over the 
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deKghts of a flagon of good liquor, whilst engaged in settling 
the politics of the city; for as that great help to getting 
through the leisure hours of an evening, tobacco smoking, 
was then unknown in Europe, social parties could not then 
occupy themselves in doing nothing, with their neighbours to 
help them. They could not then whiff and sit silent, in 
the midst of a cloud of rolling smoke, till their persons, like 
their ideas, became dim and misty, through the obscurity 
occasioned by drink and tobacco. 

Whilst Gerald was thus pleasantly engaged, he heard the 
well-known jingle of the large bunch of keys, which, like the 
bells of a wagon, constantly announced the approach of his 
spouse. "What Gerald! what man," said his better half, as 
she bustled up towards him, "do you sit there tippling and 
talking, whilst there is a straneer at the door, who wants 
some one to bid him in, and to look after his horse? get up, 
take the beast to the stable yourself, or call the boy to do it, 
and I will see to the gentleman myself." 

So saying, the hostess smoothed down her clothes, and, as 
she hastily passed by one of the long dressers, just paused to 
give a glance at herself in a piece of broken mirror that 
stood by the side of an old comb, and a few crooked pins, 
upon one of the shelves. We suppose the glance was satis- 
factory, for Dame Van Dredgger looked uncommonly pleased 
as she snuled and curtsied, and curtsied and smiled, and 
ushered in the stranger to the kitchen or common hall of the 
inn. 

"You are welcome to Ghent, sir, welcome to the Moon," 
said the hostess; "pray sit down, sir; we have good beds, a 
table at eleven o'clock forenoons, stables, a tennis-court, butts 
for archery, and every thing comfortable a gentleman may 
desire. What would you please to take, sir ? a cup of Rhenish, 
or of Piment? or perhaps you would like, sir, to taste our 
Amsterdam liqueurs; we have them fresh imported, with 
gold all floating in the bottle, as clear and as bright as 
crystal — the very best thing, they say, a gentleman can take 
after a long ride ; and perhaps you may have come from some 
distance, sir, for your boots and your horse are covered with 
dust." 

This salutation of the hostess of the Moon was so rapidly 
given, that the stranger could not edge in a word in reply, 
and indeed he seemed to be very sparing of words when he 
did reply to it, as he very briefly told the hostess that his 
stay would not be long, and that he vrished to be private. 
The stranger was a young man of a fine person, and easy 
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address, jet his attire was rather plain for such a wearer, 
since it consisted of nothing more than a green cloth ridinff 
suit, with a hood instead of a chaperon upon the head, which 
the traveller, contrary to the usual custom, did not remove 
upon coming within doors; indeed, he seemed desirous to 
shun ohservation, and his hood was drawn much closer than 
ordinary ahout the head and face. 

Now, whether these circumstances, or the fine tall person 
and nohle manner of the stranger, or the hrevity of his 
speech, or all of them together, ¥dth no small share of that 
curiosity which is said to he inherent in the gentler sex, ex- 
cited in the bosom of Martha Van Dredgger a desire to 
know who her guest might be, or not, we cannot determine, 
but certain it is she tried all her simple arts, in the way of 
civility, to find him out. ''She hoped he was not tired, as, 
if he had come from Oudenarde or Courtray, the ways were 
rough." 

The stranger answered " No." 

She wondered how the people had got on at Bruges in the 
late dry weather, since there was no river in that town, nor 
fountains, and only the water brought by pipes from a 
distance.* 

The stranger could not tell. 

Again, " She wondered how the people of Lille liked the 
Earl of Flanders living so much near Ghent as he had done 
since the death of his Countess, instead of staying in their 
city." 

The stranger was unable to determine. 

" She would like to know if the late Jacob Von Artaveld 
was quite forgotten at Toimiay ; or if they ever spoke of his 
son who was m Ghent?" 

Any news of the deceased father at Toumay, or of the living 
son at Ghent, were both equally unknown to the stranger. 
In short, after as many traps and baits as the hostess of the 
Moon could, consistent with civility, lay abroad to catch her 
guest in some acknowledgment of who he was, or where he 
came from, her curiosity was all at once silenced by his desir- 
ing that she would shew him into some private chamber, where 
he might that night have a bed, as he expected his varlet 
would soon follow with another horse and the baggage. 

The words varlet and baggage brought to the mind of the 
hostess an additional sense of the consequence of her guest, 
and she even thought that she might have been a little too 

* Martha was quite right, as the fine canal which now runs from Ghent 
to Bruges, and waters ttSit town, was not made till 1613: 
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free, and have talked a little too much ; hut instantly ohey* 
ing his command, she took him up a circular staircase that 
stood near the side of the kitchen, and led to a railed gallery 
that looked down upon it, and crossed the whole apartment 
near the vaulted roof. Having conducted her guest along 
this gallery, she opened a door at the extremity which led to 
a passage, giving access to the various sleeping rooms in the 
inn. Into one of these the stranger entered. 

The hostess then husied herself in putting several little 
things to rights in the room that needed no such attention^ 
till the stranger, pulling out a pocket-hook with hlank leaves, 
and an inkhom, sat down to a tahle as if to write, and civilly 
dismissed his landlady. 

" An odd sort of a stranger this," murmured Martha, as she 
descended the stairs ; " a comely youth though, for all that, 
hut close as oak, and no more inclined to talk than my good 
man is when fuddled with an extra pint or so ; hut the varlet 
will he here soon, and I will get it aU out of him." 

Scarcely had Martha reached the kitchen, when a smart, 
spruce young man came into it, and inquired if a stranger 
hahited in a green cloth riding-suit was already arrived. TTie 
hostess answered in the affirmative ; " and the stranger in the 
green riding suit," she added, "I take to he your master, 
Siend." 

" It is very possihle," replied the young man, carelessly. 

"Humph! very possihle," muttered Martha. "A queer 
answer; uke master like man, I take it. Your master seems 
to he tired with his journey, friend; he has come a long way, 
I suppose," added the inquisitive hostess aloud. 

"Just as far as his horse's legs carried him," said the varlet: 
" please to prepare us a good supper ; let yoiu* capon he sauced 
with Dutch oysters ; put a flagon of Rnenish on the tahle ; 
see that our horses he taken care of; and whilst this is doing, 
shew me the way to the gentleman in the green riding suit." 

" A pretty way of ordering one ahout, indeed, and for a 
varlet too," again muttered Martha, and then added aloud — 
" I am no hostler, friend; you must talk to my hushand ahout 
brute beasts and cattle. And I am not used to wait upon 
serving-varlets as if they were their masters; if you want 
your's, you may find him by walking up those stairs, cross 
the gallery, and the first door on the left hand is his room." 

Scarcely had the busy hostess dismissed this second im- 
penetrable stranger, and ordered the supper, when Gilbert 
Matthew, the new deacon of the pilots, his brother Stephen, 
and Peter their kinsman, entered the inn. The hostess, who 
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was well aware (from the news that every day circulated in 
her house) of the late changes, and that John Lyon was 
displaced from his lucrative station of deacon, and Gilbert 
appointed to succeed him, now made up to the new court 
favourite, with a curtesy and a smile set between every word 
of civility and welcome, and immediately conducted him to 
the large high-backed chair near the stove, which was held 
to be the most honourable seat in the common hall. Martha 
was, indeed, doubly busied in making her new guest welcome, 
as she knew well how bright was the face of his fortunes at 
the present time. Thus does prosperity, like a summer sun, 
make all surrounding objects smile upon it; whilst adversity, 
like the nipping frost, often gives birth only to chilling looks 
and biting coldmess. Gilbert Matthew, his brother, and their 
kinsman, drank their wine without noticing any one present, 
and seemed engaged in earnest conference, whilst they looked 
over some papers that Gilbert had taken from his pocket. 
Gerard, the host, returned to his flagon and his companions; 
and dame Martha busied herself in alternately scolding the 
cooks, in a small sharp under-voice, lest she should disturb 
her company, and in watching Gilbert, to see if she could 
offer any officious civility. Things were in this position when 
the door of the inn was swung open with some bustle, and the 
burgomaster, Sir Simon de B^te, followed by John Lyon, 
entered the kitchen. 

Sir Simon, who had been accustomed to receive the utmost 
deference and civility of treatment, both from the host and 
hostess and their company; was rather an inopportune visitor 
at the present moment, for the chair of state, which from traie 
immemorial had been considered as his own in this house, 
was already disposed of to Gilbert Matthew, and the hostess 
(who knew exactly how to deal out her proportions of atten- 
tion and civility to persons in place, and to persons out of 
place) was most anxious to cultivate the good-will of Gilbert, 
whilst she was now grown rather careless towards John Lyon ; 
and Sir Simon's bnnging with him a man upon whom all 
wise people had now began to turn their backs (for most 
disgraced court favourites are apt to grow better acquainted 
with the shoulders than with the faces of their simshine 
friends), was a circumstance which put the conduct of the 
worthy hostess upon her very nicest tact. 

She wanted to shew to Gilbert Matthew that she cared not 
the value of a brass pan if John Lyon ever tasted wine 
again in her house or not, yet she wished to preserve the 
favour of such a wealthy and important personage as Sir 
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Simon ; and wholly to neglect his friend and companion was 
not the way to do this. She therefore resolved to steer a 
middle course, and to keep hoth sides in view. 

Yet sti^ not daring to displace Gilhert Matthew, who took no 
notice of the entrance of the last-named guests, and being 
fearful to offend Sir Simon by offering him any less honourable 
seat than that of the great high-backed chair, she prudently 
resolved to forget to offer him any at all, and to leave the 
knight to seat himself as he could. Stepping, therefore, 
briskly up to him, she assiu*ed him, ''how glad she was to 
see him look so well; what would he like to take? what could 
she get for him?" And as the politic hostess was within the 
hearing of Gilbert, she resolved to place her notice of John 
Lyon solely to the score of his coming with Sir Simon; "any 
body," she said, "that he was pleased to bring with him must 
be welcome to her house, let him be who he would, or what 
he would, she was sure Sir Simon's friend ought to have 
every civility for Sir Simon's sake." 

"And pray, dame," cried the knight, who saw which way 
she steered, as plainly as the mariner can tell when a ship 
at sea is making her tack to catch a side-wind," "and pray, 
dame, why may not Master John Lyon be here welcome for 
his own sake? he is no such stranger to the Moon, I think. 
And you, Gilbert Matthew, must have learned before now the 
seat that belongs to one of the chief magistrates of Ghent. 
Please to get up, young man ; there are stools high enough, 
and large enough, to contain the green honoiurs of a new 
sprig just planted in his office." 

Sir Simon had been much offended at the want of the usual 
respect with which he was accustomed to be received, and as 
he was not a man to desert a friend because fortune had 
turned her back upon him, he felt very bitter against Gilbert 
for his conduct towards John Lyon. And it must also be 
confessed, that his having been so lately turned out of his 
own seat at home, made him yet more tenacious of retaining 
his right and privilege over the high-backed chair at the 
Moon; for feelmg how much he suffered from the despotism 
of his own wife, he was wont, as a sort of remuneration 
towards his own self-respect, to exact from others abroad 
that passive obedience he was obliged to 3rield to the tyranny 
of petticoat government at home. 

Gilbert Matthew, who, to a large share of cunning united 
a spirit of subserviency to his superiors, when he could profit 
by It, and of insolence to his inferiors, and even to his equals, 
when he had nothing to fear from them, saw well enough 
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that Sir Simon ^s notice of John Lyon would do him no good 
with the court party at this time ; he scrupled not, therefore, 
to indulge the insolence of his temper, hy shewing disrespect 
towards Sir Simon himself. His new station of deacon of the 

Silots had helped to swell his pride (which had hitherto, in 
is humbler fortunes, shewn itself but capable of inflation) in 
the same way that a sudden strong wind fills and swells out 
the sails of a vessel, which till it arose had only fluttered in 
the breeze. 

Gilbert Matthew kept his seat, and looking boldly and 
stedfastly in Sir Simon's face, as if he scarcely knew him, 
and had not even a correct remembrance of his name (so true 
is it, that 'new-made honour doth forget men's names,') he 
said, ''Sir Timothy de Bdte, be you magistrate or not in 
Ghent, I care not ; this seat I took before you entered the 
room, and this seat I shall keep till I depart from it; the 
stools you speak of may suit the length of your legs better 
than they do mine.'' 

There is nothing more galling to self-consequence than any 
reflection upon disadvantages of person. Sir Simon reddened 
with wrath at this scofi*, cast upon the diminutive size of the 
supporters of his dignity. His words biurst from his lips in a 
torrent of anger, as he again commanded GUbert to nse and 
give up the seat. Gilbert answered with yet greater inso- 
lence ; and John Lyon could no longer forbear taking part 
with his insulted friend. "Gilbert Matthew," said he, "if 
you have no respect for the worthy Sir Simon de BSte, who 
all Ghent knows to be a good man — " 

"Ay," exclaimed Sir Simon, "as good and as substantial 
as any one who walks the exchange of Ghent, Bruges, or 
Antwerp to boot." 

"Gilbert," continued John Lyon, "give up the seat, if it 
be only from that respect which is due to a burgomaster. 
And your kinsman there, Peter Matthew, might as well doff" 
his cap ; for when did a burgher keep it on before his town 
magistrate, if he knew what hreeding was." 

" I shall doff* my cap, or keep on my cap," replied Peter, 
as he raised his hand and clapt it upon the crown of his cap, 
"to whom I please, and before whom I please. You had 
better, John Lyon, teach manners to those two strangers who 
are just come down the stairs, and are leaving the hall; the 
one in the green riding dress, I mean, and his companion." 

"They know better manners than you do, Peter," an- 
swered John Lyon, "for they bowed their heads to the 
company, although they did not dofi* their caps as they 
passed out." 
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"You had better call them back to hear your comment, 
Master Deacon-turned-out,*' said Peter, insolently; "that, as 
they are travellers, they may know you are now a man at large, 
with nothing else to do than to teach courtesies to strangers, 
for it will not do to begin the trade with us citizens." 

John Lyon was not a man without passions, any more than 
his friend, and a war of words now hotly ensued between all 
parties; for Stephen Matthew had by this time also joined in 
the quarrel, till Sir Simon quite lost his temper, and made a 
desperate effort fairly to pull Gilbert out of the chair, whilst, 
at the same moment, John Lyon attempted to knock Peter 
Matthew's cap off his head. In the scuffle the little gold- 
smith was upset, and, rolling like a ball some paces forward, 
a table was overturned, which, amongst other things, con- 
tained a flask of oil, whose contents found their way over the 
face, beard, and dress of the worshipful burgomaster; and 
whilst John Lyon went to help him up, Peter came behind 
him, and tripped up the heels of the ex-deacon, who shared 
the fate of his fallen friend. No sooner had they once more 
found their feet, than they both imited in the effort to turn 
their adversaries out of the room, and called upon Gerard 
and his companions for assistance. 

The confusion was now general ; some came to the help of 
Sir Simon, some stood up for Gilbert Matthew, and a few 
remained neuter, staring in silent wonder at what passed; 
whilst the hostess crossed herself, and blessed herself, to think 
such a fray should happen in her house. The noise of what 
was going forward had alarmed every one within doors, and a 
boy, who had been below doing something in a cellar that 
communicated with the kitchen by a steep flight of stone 
steps, upon hearing the bustle, came up to witness it, and left 
the cellar door open after him. 

" Out with them," cried Sir Simon, as he laid about him 
several smart blows with his little stout fists. 

"Out with them; turn the rascals out," re-echoed John 
Lyon, "I will not see my friend insulted by the proudest 
upstart in Ghent." 

"Call the round," exclaimed the hostess, "call the city 
watch, or there will be murder done amongst them ; go, boy, 
call the watch, they must be on by this time ; go, bring them 
hither." 

"Respect the burgomaster; do not strike a magistrate, 
Gilbert, ' said the host. 

"He has not honour enough to respect any one," ex- 
claimed John Lyon, who was now attempting to free Sir 
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Simon from the hold of Peter, as he came to the help of 
Gilbert. 

"Talk about your own honour, John Lyon," said Peter; 
" but I fancy you put that in pawn for a bag of old crowns, 
when you sold your daughter's to the Earl of Flanders." 

"Insolent villain!" exclaimed John Lyon; "I sell my 
daughter's honour, or my own! it is a lie as foul as the 
mouth that spoke it; say but such another word, and I wiQ 
knock you down, though you should die by the blow." 

" I say it, and I know it too," answered Peter. 

"Take that, then," said John Lyon, and he struck Peter a 
powerfiil blow upon the head. Peter, who at this moment 
unfortunately stood near the opening of the door above the 
steps which led to the cellar, staggered, and in doing so, 
pushed against Sir Simon de Bete, who, thinking it inten- 
tional, slipt aside before Peter could recover his equiHbrium, 
and he fell backwards down the flight of stone steps. The 
noise occasioned by his sudden and dreadful fall, was followed 
by a deep groan that struck with terror upon the ear of the 
enraged disputants, whose wrath being suddenly and effectu- 
ally subdued by this horrid and unexpected conclusion of 
their quarrel, they rushed down the steps with one accord to 
see if Peter were alive or dead. 

What followed may be briefly told. In a few minutes, 
Peter was brought up into the apartment, and after many 
efforts being made to restore -life, they were found to be 
useless, the vital spark was extinct, for the wretched man 
having fallen backwards, his neck was dislocated by the 
shock he had received. 

By this time the city watch had arrived. John Lyon and 
Sir Simon de B^te, whilst they deeply regretted the fatal 
issue of the quarrel, and knew they were innocent of the 
intentional death of their adversary ; yet, at the same time, 
they feared that with such persons to deal with as Stephen 
and Gilbert Matthew, the consequences of the present afiray 
might be fatal to themselves. John Lyon, therefore, who 
had been the imhappy instrument of this sad catastrophe, 
now whispered in the ear of Sir Simon, that he would endea- 
vour to sup out, and either take sanctuary in the church of 
St. Nicholas hard by, or seek shelter ^th a friend, that, he 
knew, could conce^ him for the present; and Sir Simon, 
who, with all his importance, thought, "the better part of 
valour was discretion," resolved to follow his example, and to 
steal away as fast as he could, and trust his future and entire 
acquittal in this affair both to his own innocence, and to his 
character and consequence in the city. 
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The body soon afterwards was removed into an adjoining 
chamber, where a barber surgeon, who was called in, thought 
he might as well exercise a little practice in pretending to 
recover life, which, as he knew the man was really dead, 
could do no harm to him, and might put a crown into his own 
pocket. Whilst this was doin?, John Lyon quietly slipt out 
of the house just as the watch was bustling into it, and got 
clear off into the street. But when Sir Simon de B^te made 
an attempt to follow his example, his unwieldy bulk prevented 
any very active effort to seize upon a lucky opportunity ; so 
that before he could reach the threshold, he was espied by 
Gilbert, who had returned to the kitchen, seized by the 
collar, and dragged back into the apartment, whilst the new 
deacon loudly accused him of being one of the murderers of 
his kinsman. 

"la murderer of yoiu* kinsman ! I " cried Sir Simon, who, 
between the fear of his present situation, and the indignation 
he felt that all respect towards himself should be laid aside, 
presented in his own person the most ludicrous combination 
of fear and importance. " I am as innocent as the babe im- 
bom," continued he ; " for the love of mercy let me go ; I say, 
let me go, or you shall know to your cost who and what I am." 

"We know that already," said Gilbert, "for you are both 
accessory, ay and principal too, in the murder of my kins- 
man ; you are my prisoner, and on my accusation. Which 
of these men is the watch for the city?" 

"That am I," "said Timothy Vanderblast, a glassblower of 
Ghent, who now stept forward; "that am I; what maybe 
your pleasure?" 

"That you take in charge the prisoner, and receive my 
brief deposition, upon which your authority will rest for his 
imprisonment this night." 

Timothy Vanderblast, who knew perfectly well Sir Simon 
de Bete, and had sometimes been accustomed to appear 
before bun in his official capacity in the town-hall, and who 
there looked up to him as little less than the Earl of Flanders 
himself in rank and dignity, seemed now absolutely petrified 
at the words which met his ear; and turning towards Gilbert 
Matthew, he asked him, " What he wished him to do?" 

"That you do your duty," replied Gilbert, "and appre- 
hend the prisoner on my charge of miu*der." 

"What!" said the city watch, "apprehend the worshipful 
Sir Simon de Bete ! the burgomaster of our ward! The samts 
forbid. I have not been in my office so many years, and know 
no better than that, either." 
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"It is your duty, as the watch," replied Gilbert, "to 
apprehend all persons charged with crime. ' 

" Is it the law?" inquired the host. 

" It is the law," answered Gilbert. 

"No doubt, no doubt," said Timothy, "for rogues and 
eonJUcted malefactors; but not law, I think, to meddle with 
magistrates upon. I thank you, Master Gilbert, for teaching 
me my calling." 

" FeUow!" exclaimed Gilbert, " do your duty, or the Earl 
shall hear what sort of an officer he has." 

"Fellow, indeed!" said Vanderblast, who felt encouraged 
in his proceeding by the nods, winks, and approving jogs of 
the elbow which he received from time to time from Sir 
Simon, who stood near him ; "no more a fellow than your- 
self. Master Matthew, but as sober and as honest a man as 
any one of his calling in Ghent; and not a man to be dictated 
to by you. Master Gilbert; nor to be blown up by such a puff 
as you would send through his good name. The Earl of 
Flanders, forsooth ! The Earl's officer, I would have you to 
know, knows how to respect persons as well as the Earl 
himself." 

" You are a fool," said Gilbert; "but I insist, and I call 
upon every one here present to bear witness that I insist, 
upon your receiving my deposition." 

" And mine," said Stephen, " or you shall be whipped out 
of yoiu* office for shewing favour in despite of justice.' 

"God forbid!" answered Vanderblast, "but that favoiu: 
and justice should be properly represented in my person, both 
being things pertaining to the law — the one being special 
with the judges, and the other with the hangman : and 'tis 
most fitting justice should always come by favour, as all other 
of God's graces do. I wiU, therefore, take all your dispositionsy 
for the sake of justice, which may be condemned therein." 

Timothy Vanderblast being accordingly seated in the high- 
backed chair, which had originally occasioned the dispute so 
tragically terminated, proceeded in the business in an official 
manner, according to his notion of that term. "And now. Sir 
Simon,^' said Timothy, "be so good as to tell yoiu* own story." 

"What," cried Gilbert, "hear the prisoner first! He is the 
accused person — ^let me speak." 

' * Peace ! " said Vanderblast ; " peace ! I know what belongs 
to a judge — ^respect of persons, itespect of persons is a part 
of the law. Sir Simon, being your better, shall speak first, 

Srisoner or no prisoner : and while he disposes his own cause, 
o you please, Master Gilbert, to walk into the other chamber, 
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for the law sunders the witnesses for the sake of its jurisnpni- 
dence ; therefore the accused and the accuser must he held 
apart, and the accused shall speak first, if it were only for the 
love of justice ; as 'tis hard to hear down a falling man, and 
most specially if he he a knight and a magistrate." 

Gilbert Matthew, who saw the folly of the procedure, and 
that it was in vain to hold debate with ignorance and obsti* 
nacy combined, now whispered something in the ear of his 
brother Stephen, who immediately departed from the inn, 
and before Timothy Vanderblast could near out the assertions 
made by Sir Simon of his perfect innocence, in respect of the 
charge laid against him, Stephen returned with the chief 
constable of the city watch, and the guard. 

The affair was now speedily settled; and notwithstanding 
all the efforts made by Sir Simon to declare his innocence, or 
to procure a cessation of measures till the next morning, when 
he promised to give security for his appearance before his 
peers in the town-hall, he was carried off, and by the order of 
Gilbert Matthew (who, as a new court favourite, had much 
influence with the chief constable). Sir Simon was that night 
secured within the prisons of the Earl of Flanders : so many 
and so various are the tricks by which fortime humbles the 
pride of the wealthy, and confounds innocence with guilt. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Having seen the unfortunate little burgomaster. Sir Simon 
de B^te, placed within the prisons of the Earl of Flanders, 
and John Lyon secured for the present by his escape from 
the vengeance of Gilbert Matthew and his brothers, we shall 
now leave them for a while, in order to introduce to our 
reader Anna, the only child of John Lyon, with whom it is 
time he should become acquainted. 

Anna was about nineteen years old, and although bom in 
Ghent, had been educated in France, imder the care of an 
aunt, who had taken upon herself the maternal functions, 
when her niece was deprived, by the early death of her 
mother, of that care and superintendence which no other 
person can so well bestow upon infancy. 

This worthy relative resided about two leagues from St. 
Omer, where she had brought up her niece in the utmost 
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seclusion; for, except the priest who instructed her in reading 
and writing, and an old minstrel who was allowed to teach 
her to play upon the rebec and the lute, her aunt, their few* 
domestics, a single friend, and now and then a peasant of the 
neighbouring village, she had scarcely seen a human being. 

Within the last two years John Lyon, who considered his 
daughter's education (which was very superior for the time) 
must be now complete, desired the solace of her company, 
and therefore recalled her home to Ghent; and feeling 
anxious she should know something of that world to which 
she had hitherto been such an entire stranger, with all a 
father's pride John had introduced her to many of the families 
of the chief citizens of Ghent, as well as to the court of the 
Earl of Flanders, and to the Earl's mother, Margaret Countess 
of Artois ; for at the period of our narrative, the chief citizens 
of the Low Countries had access to the courts of their lords 
as well as the nobility, so great was their opidence, and so 
important that commercial character by which the country 
was supported. 

Anna was everywhere received with marked respect and 
admiration. The uncommon beauty of her person, her few 
but rare accomplishments, united with the sweetness of her 
temper and the artless simplicity of her manners, procured 
her so much affection and regard, that she became an object 
of envy and jealousy with many of the more nobly bom, but 
less nobly endowed ladies of the court. Anna was of a light 
and delicate figure, gracefully formed and exactly propor- 
tioned. Her hair and complexion, like those of the generality 
of her countrywomen, were of the palest brown and of the 
fairest hue ; and the regular life which she had hitherto led in 
the country, whilst it had confirmed her health, had also 
given to her beautiful countenance that bloom and animation 
which nothing else can so perfectly bestow. Her features 
were small and regidar; her eyes, of the deepest blue, ex- 
pressed the tender character of her disposition; and whenever 
she smiled, it shewed so pretty a dimple in one of her cheeks, 
that, if we were inclined to be poetical, we should say, it 
looked as if it had been there imprinted by the finger of love 
to mark her for his own. 

Such was the casket in which it had pleased heaven to 
place the rare jewel of her mind. Anna was naturally kind, 
open-hearted, and tender, with a more than ordinary share of 
timidity, which had been fostered by the secluded manner of 
her education. But what might have been deemed an advan- 
tage to most females in early life, entire seclusion, with her, 

I. D 
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perhaps, had been prejudicial ; since it had fostered not only 
her timidity, but an uncommonly imaginative turn of mind : 
and as all persons endowed with that finer quality of the soul, 
are invariably prone to romance, or the beau ideal of things, 
her imagination, uncorrected by an intercourse with the world 
(which is, perhaps, the most certain remedy against the 
charming dreams it creates), had led her to expect human 
life and its events to be modelled after the manner in which 
her vivid conception had presented them to her mind; where 
romance had thrown around her an existence all sunshine, 
beauty, and innocence. She suspected no one of guile, she 
thought no one capable of treachery, and, almost unconscious 
of the motive, she looked upon the world, and all things in it, 
as if it were no other than her fancy delighted to portray. 

Such was Anna at the time she returned to her father's 
house at Ghent. The first mortification she experienced, 
which somewhat interfered with her visionary schemes of 
happiness, was to find the character of her father so different 
to what she had thought it would be. She had imagined to 
herself all the reciprocal tenderness, open confidence, and 
mutually noble and disinterested feelings existing between 
father and daughter — the one all condescension and kindness, 
the other all piety and filial obedience. How, therefore, was 
poor Anna mortified, when she found her own father proud of 
her, but as the means to assist his ambitious and daring aims, 
without much tenderness in any other view; whollyiinthdrawing 
his confidence from her, mysterious in his manners, and treating 
all those fine imaginations of her mind (which to her were the 
life of life) as follies, dreams, and only worthy the ridicule 
of a sensible man. This was a death-blow to the ingenuous 
feelings of Anna. Kindness would have made her heart 
open as the eye of the morning to welcome and reflect the 
first beams of the sun; but coldness and ridicule awakened the 
timidity of her character, chilled her confidence ; and, finding 
she had feelings which could not be misunderstood, the pride 
of human nature, which exists even in the best heart, made 
her keep locked within her own bosom the thoughts that 
were answered but with contempt. Anna loved and re- 
verenced John Lyon as her father; but she was too much 
awed by the sternness and severity of his nature to give him 
her confidence. 

Upon the eventful evening, which has hitherto occupied 
the previous chapters, Anna was seated in an apartment of 
her father's house in Ghent, which John Lyon had exclusively 
appropriated for his daughter, and which in our times would be 
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called by a lady her boudoir. Her lute and rebec lay upon 
a table, near which a few manuscript volumes, that formed 
her library, were placed within a fine cabinet of Indian 
manufacture. These volumes consisted of the lives of some 
of the most eminent Catholic saints, a book of songs, virelays 
and roundelays, a few of the Italian poets (for Anna was 
not ignorant of their language), and a little iUmninated book, 
which she prized more than all the rest, as it contained the 
song^ and poems of a friend who had written them out for 
her, and had caused the work to be thus illustrated to enhance 
the value of the gift. A crucifix, with a missal lying near its 
base, was seen in a small recess of the chamber, and a frame 
containing a piece of tapestry, upon which the taste and in- 
dustry of the fair Anna was exercised, stood near the window. 

The lovely mistress of the chamber sat in a thoughtful 
posture, with her arm that supported her head resting upon 
the table, and in her hand she held a letter, which she nad 
just been reading with attention. 

Anna was attured in a gown of black velvet, embroidered 
with gold, yet simple in its fashion. It had only the tight 
sleeves as low as the wrist, without the incumbrance of those 
long and hanging ones, which sometimes served the ladies for 
the purpose of a pocket, as well as a part of ornamental dress. 
The gown, sitting close to her shape, and terminating just 
above the bosom, left the neck bare, whose clear and trans- 
parent hue was finely contrasted by the deep rich black of 
the velvet. Her hair, parted in front, turned up, and bound 
together at the back oi the head (whose form was perfectly 
seen by this simple fashion), was covered by a thin veil of 
silver tissue, and encircled with a fillet or chaplet of pearls. 

Anna again opened and read her letter. She mused, and 
after a time started from her seat, and seemed listening as if 
to catch some sound she anxiously expected to hear. Again 
she sighed, and returned to her seat; but still restless and 
uneasy, she now paced the chamber, now walked towards the 
windows, and again listened at the door. At length she ex- 
claimed, " Yes, I am sure I heard footsteps below ! — Yes, they 

are coming this way; it is — ^it must be " Her hands, as 

she held tnem pressed together, trembled with emotion, and 
scarcely Me to support herself, she leaned against the chair 
she had but just quitted, when the door of her apartment 
opened, and a tall comely youth, habited in a green riding 
wreas, entered. 

" Henry ! " ejaculated Anna, in a faint voice ; " Henry ! why, 

why do you seek me again, when you know " Her 

d2 
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agitatkm was too great to allow her to finish the sentence, 
and she only added the words — '^mv father!** 

"I know," replied Henry, ^I know all yon wonld urge; 
that I am to h<^ nothing from you, without the approYal of 
your father; I ask nothing of yon, hut to see me. I anived 
hut an hour since in Ghent, when I wrote you that letter from 
the inn, that I might not too much sur|»iae you hy my pre- 
sence. Jaques delivered it with all the caution necessary, lou 
have granted me this interview; hear me, then, I beseech 
you. 

^I fear," said Anna mournfully, "I fear I have already 
heard too much; leave me, Henry, leave me, I conjure you.' 
"Never," replied the youth, whom she addressed; "I will 
never leave you, tiD I have some assurance, that two years of 
absence (and of misery they have been to me) have not en- 
tirely efi^ced from your remembrance those delightful hours 
we passed tc^ether in the woods of St. Omer, when Anna 
would come to meet me under the old oak tree in the CTening, 

as kind, as innocent, and as affectionate ** 

" Oh ! do not name the past,** said Anna, interrupting him ; 
" all things are changed now. I then knew nothing of the 
world; I met you by chance in the forest, when I was hut 
a mere girl; you managed to gain access to my aunt; you 
were a student of St. Omer, and she loved you for your 
learning, and thought, kind and simple as she was, that your 
society would benefit me ; but she knew not how dangerous to 
future happiness are such friendships and such meetings, or 
you would never have been admitted, as you were, to us. And 

now my father " 

" Has recalled you home, Anna, and you refuse to hear me 
tin I shall have gained his approval; is it not so?*' 

" It is, indeed, Henry ; I cannot hide the truth. If you 
had his consent, you know you have mine already; but you 
have never even sought my father; you are as unknown to 
him as you are mysterious to me." 

"Nor must I see your father for the present," replied the 
lover: "there are circmnstances, which I cannot explain to 
you, that render it necessary, for his sake, for your own, and 
for mine, that I should preserve, what you too justly term, 
the mystery of my character. I am sincere to you; and I 
await but time, with the occasion, to overcome these circum- 
stances, when I will openly ask, nay, claim you of your father 
as my wife." 

"How am I to believe you," said Anna, "when to me, in 
whom you might surely confide, you refuse to trust the plain 
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and open truth, refuse to explain what these extraordinary 
circumstances are, so dangerous in their nature. When I 
was a girl I knew you but as Henry de Cassel, a student of 
St. Omer's. As such you came to our house ; but even then 
with caution and mystery. Your only attendant was your 
servant, and beyond your name we knew nothing of your 
family. I was too young, and my aunt too simple, to suspect 
you, till before I left her I begged, as I was to return to 
my father s house, that you would ask me of him, wishing 
that a parent's consent might confirm our affection. You said 
you dared not do it then ; that your family must not be known 
to him ; then you talked about the future, just as you do now. 
I have learnt something of the world since my father took me 
to court : I have always found courtiers fond of mystery, and 
I have no cause to think them on this account the best people. 
I would have told my father the truth, but I so much tear 
him, that when I would speak to him I cannot find the heart 
to say your name. And my father, too " 

" What of him ?" hastily inquired the lover, who took alarm 
at the manner in which she pronounced the last words ; for 
lovers, like cowards, are frighted at a shadow. 

" Nay, Henry," said Anna, " I may have my mystery as 
"well as you may have yours, and you cannot expect a confi- 
dence from me which you refuse to return. But know this : 
that I have reasons for thinking my father would not grant 
his consent, even did you ask it, as you one day hope to do. 
Do not, therefore, deceive your own heart, and thus render 
me doubly unhappy by keeping alive your own vain hopes. I 
have learnt since we parted what a dreamer imagination is, 
and I now begin to think hope no better than a flatterer, who 
deceives us to our ruin." 

"Tell me, I beseech you," said Henry, "tell me what has 
chanced; do not torture me with this suspense; tell me all, 
and why you are thus changed?" 

"I am not changed towards you," replied Anna, "but I 
am towards myself. I begin to suspect that this world is not 
either quite so happy, or quite so good, as I once thought it. 
I have no mystery with you, Henry, about myself, or as far as 
I am concerned ; but I must not, even to you, reveal that 
which would betray some affairs especially connected with my 
father. His confidence, however limited to me, I will never 
betray, although it induces me to think you would have little 
or nothing to nope from him." 

"But I will hope, Anna, imtil I am convinced you no 
longer feel an interest in my fate. Hear me. Circumstances 
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of the most imperative nature exist, that for the present render 
it impossible I should be explicit even to you : I will conqu^ 
them, or I will die in the attempt. Your father's day of 
prosperity is past; he is disgraced with the Earl of Flanders: 
I know it is so ; he is ruined by the machinations of Gilbert 
Matthew. It may be in my power to serve and to save your 
father, for Gilbert s malice will not stop at its present pass; and 
the Countess of Artois, who ndes her son the Earl with as much 
despotism as if he were still a boy, is no friend either to your 
father or to yourself." 

"Gracious heaven!" exclaimed Anna, "why, who are you? 
whence come you? you know all our affairs, and yet it is two 
years since I have seen you, and you are but now arrived in 
Ghent! What does this mean? you alarm me." 

"Be not alarmed; it means nothing more my sweet Anna, 
than this, — that although I have been compelled to remain at 
St. Omer's till the present time, I have not been unheedful of 
what has passed in Ghent, when it contained my greatest 
treasure in yourself. I have had those in this city who have 
made known to me some things, of which even you were 
ignorant. But think you that a miser when he parts from 
his treasure, though but for a while, would not place a guard 
over it to give him intelligence when danger might hover 
near it? No, I have not been careless, nor in ignorance, of 
what concerns you or your father. I heard of his disgrace, 
and hither am I come in the hope to serve him, although not 
openly. And notwithstanding you are so silent, Anna, it is 
not unknown to me, that the Countess of Artois is chiefly 
displeased with John Lyon, and angered with yourself, because 
the world whispers that her son, the Earl of Flanders, has 
more than once thought his coronet an incumbrance, since it 
prevented him from offering his hand to the daughter of a 
burgher of Ghent — a little creature who wins alike the hearts 
of princes and of students." 

Anna blushed and looked down, but did not reply. 

" I have no absolute fears of the rivalry of the Earl of 
Flanders," added Henry; " he could not wed you, Anna, 
without the risk of forfeiting his dominions, and you have 
too much honour, as well as your father, to yield to a lawless 
suit; and, indeed, the disgrace of your father, I have heard 
— but we will speak no more of this. When shall I see you 
again, and where? Here I dare not stay long. Jaques is 
amusing your old housekeeper; she thinks me some one from 
your aunt at St. Omer, but I must begone before your father's 
return. When shall I see you again?" 
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"Never," said Anna; "you still refuse to ask me of my 
father, and I will not consent to the disgrace of clandestine 
meetings. I was hut a child when we wandered together in 
the woods of St. Omer, hut time, that has given me many a 
heart-ache with its lessons of experience, has also taught me 
it is dangerous to trust to our feelings." 

" Nay," replied Henry, " it is useless thus to deny me; I 
shall be near Ghent, and I will see you in spite of yourself. 
I have no thought but does you honour; the time will come 
when I shall both claim and receive you from your father. 
Why then should I be made a needless sufferer during the 
intermediate space ? Besides, your father's safety, even, may 
require that we should sometimes meet; do not refuse me." 

" My father's safety," said Anna, " can never be insured 
by his daughter's disobedience. Leave me, I beseech you; 
he will soon return. Your letter took me by surprise — I had 
not time for reflection — I granted hastily this interview, before 
he could return home, but here and now it must end." 

" Then it shall end, indeed," exclaimed Henry, extremely 
hurt by the resolute manner in which Anna dismissed him. 
" I see how it is: you are changed — time, new objects, or per- 
haps the court, has taught you to be indifferent towards me. 
And is this, Anna, the end of all your vows — of all your 
assurances of a mutual and faithful love? O how different 
are your feelings from mine ! 1 am ready to risk every danger, 
to encounter every difficulty, only to see you, rather than 
again endure the misery, the suspense of absence. And can 
you so easily part from me? and for an unlimited period? this 
18 not duty, but coldness. But I see how it is, 1 have flattered 
myself with false hopes, by judging of the measure of your 
love by my own." 

Anna blushed, hesitated, but her imagination now only 
pictured to her the sufferings of absence ; and unable to re- 
strain her tears, she wept bitterly, and again assured Henry 
that he judged of her unkindly, as her heart was entirely his 
pwn. Delighted at receiving these renewed assurances of 
affection, he warmly thanked her for them ; and with all the 
sudden fluct^ation of a Ipver's feelings, which can this moment 
give birth to angry reproaches, when hurt by some slight and 
pflten imintentional cause of offence, and can now rejoice 
upon the least shadow of hope, though but the shadow, Henry 
again urged permission sometimes to see her, if but for a few 
minutes, at any place she would appoint, and Anna, with 
evident reluctance, continued to deny her consent, but with 
a less firm and determined manner. The rectitude of her 
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principles taught her, that it would be wrong to consent to 
this without the sanction of her father; but when she looked 
upon the distressed state of Henry, and saw his manly coun- 
tenance bedewed with tears, as he urged his past sufferings 
in mitigation of her future resolves, slie could scarcely find it 
in her heart to give an absolute denial. 

" Anna,*' said Henry, " I have numbered the days and the 
weeks since last we parted, and with me one idea has been 
present at all times, in all places. I have thought upon you; 
I have watched the sun as it set in the west, and recollected 
the time when we both did so at the same hour, and when 
our thoughts might be said to mingle in community. I have 
haunted the spot where we have so often passed hours together 
in the woods of St. Omer, and 1 have wandered and thought 
again and again of you, till even to the senseless trees I have 
spoken of my Anna. And how often has your image dis- 
turbed my slumbers! and I have awoke feverish and unre- 
freshed, to begin another day of dreadful suspense, of doubtful 
anxiety. Do not then, I beseech you — can you — can you 
have the heart again to make me suffer so much misery?" 

Thus did Henry, with the sincerest affection, continue to 
urge his suit, and Anna, doubtful and wavering between love 
and duty, now listening to the dictates of her reason, and now 
again giving herself up to the power of affection, replied she 
scarcely knew what, and had neither resolution absolutely to 
deny nor to grant his request. 

Whilst this conversation was passing between the lovers, 
Jaques, the varlet of Henry de Cassel, was engaged in amusing 
old Catharine, the housekeeper of John Lyon. Jaques was a 
light French spirit of the brightest order, and whose wits had 
been sharpened by poverty and necessity, and refined beyond 
his station by more of education than usually belonged to his 
class. His master had found it absolutely necessary to trust 
some one with tlie secret of his passion for the beautiful 
Anna, and confiding in the fidelity of his varlet (of whose 
address he had also a high opinion), Jaques became the useful, 
confidential friend of his master, in an affair where a breach 
of trust might have been most fatal to all concerned. Jaques 
had not been thus long the agent of two lovers, without 
knowing that a meeting between them, after a lon^ absence, 
seems so short, that though it should last out the whole even« 
ing, it would still appear *' brief as any dream." Old Catha- 
rine talked of expecting her master home, Jaques feared it, 
and longed to give the lovers some hint that it was time to 
part; but not daring to betray his uneasiness to Catharine, 
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he was obliged to sit still, internally chewing the cud of his 
own impatience. But as Jaques was one of those people, 
who, notwithstanding a gay spirit, have some share of com- 
mon sense, he plainly foresaw that his agency, now his master 
had arrived in Ghent, would not be suffered to slumber; he 
therefore judged it as well to make use of the present oppor- 
tunity to form a sort of acquaintance with old Catharine for 
the facility of his future affairs. 

Jaques knew the world very well in his own sphere, and 
no one could be a better judge of the weakest point in the 
heart of a waiting-maid, or of the most vulnerable in that of 
a cook. It is true his experience had hitherto principally 
lain with the younger part of the sex, but being so great a 
master of the art, he disdained not to shew his skHl even with 
the elder. Jaques was aware that the generality of mankind, 
be they men or women, have some leading trait of character, 
which, if found out, the knowledge of it may be applied 
either for the purpose of soothing or of irritating the mind. 
H e also knew that the vanity of the sex is never insensible to 
flattery; yet even with the vainest, the dose must be given 
with some appearance of its being applicable to the case. 
Thus he never complimented an old woman on her beauty, 
lest the absurdity of his flattery should prevent its taking 
eflect. But with a young woman, though her face should be 
formed in one of th6se moulds, as if nature in a frolic had 
been making a mask, he would congratulate her upon the 
grace and the expression of her countenance; and he often 
made fools of the old by complimenting them upon their 
wisdom. Indeed Jaques was so used to the cunning of 
flattery, that he had actually flattered himself, and mistaken 
his own impudence (which was often successful by its very 
boldness) for wit of the first quality. 

"And so, young man," said old Catharine to this busy 
varlet, as, in pursuance of his plan, he ofiiciously assisted her 
in renewing the kitchen fire, " you are come from our lady's 
aunt with messages. It is a pity you came when John Lyon 
was out, for your master up stairs seems to have a wondrous 
long message to deliver. Pray, friend, do you know what it 
is about? " 

"No, dame, not exactly," replied Jaques, "although I 
think I could give a shrewd guess; but you know serving- 
varlets must keep the secrets of their masters, unless, indeed, 
a young man might hope to gain counsel for the sake of his 
betters^ by telling it to such a sensible, discreet person as you 
seem to be." 
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" You are a very civil, well-spoken young man," said old 
Catharine, " and seem to have as pretty a notion about what 
belongs to your duty as ever I met with. Pray do me the 
favour to take a cup of wine ; it is bad talking with a dry 
throat, and apt to give the phthisic. I never talk so weU 
myself as when I have tasted a cup of mulled wine." 

The housekeeper busied herself accordingly in getting 
some refreshment for Jaques, who proceeded to amuse her 
with an idle tale, and as many lies and compliments as he 
could string together. Whilst old Catharine was thus falling 
into the snares laid for her by the cunning varlet, a knocK 
upon the door summoned her to it, and she returned saying, 
that a person who seemed a good deal fluttered and hurried, 
and did not look like a varlet, wanted to give a letter to her 
young mistress into her own hands. 

" Which you, of course, will deliver yourself, dame," said 
Jaques (who had no mind his master should be abruptly dis- 
turbed by the presence of a stranger) ; ** you will not let this 
person interrupt your mistress whilst she is receiving the 
message from her aunt; such a thing your good sense Imd 
discretion will not admit." 

"Certainly not," replied old Catharine; "and so I will 
insist upon tne letter being given up to me." 

" And as my legs are rather younger than yours," said 
Jaques, " I will save you the trouble, dame, of carrying it up 
to your mistress, and in the meantime you had better muU 
another cup of wine, and think what reward it would be 
proper for such a sensible, discreet person as yourself to 
expect for the trouble we have given you this evening." 

The last hint effectually upset whatever small portion of 
common sense old Catharine might retain; it was all lost in 
the speculation of an unlooked-for gratuity; and having 
obtained the letter from the stranger, Jaques bounded up to 
his master, gave in the paper for mistress Anna, and conjured 
Henry de Cassel to lose no time, but to leave the house 
immediately. Henry promised to depart in a few minutes; 
Jaques returned to taste the other cup with the housekeeper ; 
ana no sooner was he gone than Anna opened the letter. 
She. read the contents in the utmost agitation, and exclaimed, 
" Gracious heaven! what can this mean?" 

" Speak," said Henry; " I cannot bear to see you thus ^ 
alarmed; what is in that paper?" ^r 

. " My father," replied Anna, " writes to me to bid me throw 
on my mantle, ana conceal myself as well aa I can ; to ask 
no questions, but to follow the bearer of this letter, who will 
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bring me directly to him, as he must see me on an affair of 
import, but cannot come to me himself. What can this 
mean?" 

Henry de Cassel was alarmed at such an extraordinary 
message; but it must be supposed was as much surprised and 
as ignorant as Anna herself could be, as to the meaning of 
John Lyon's order. His daughter, astonished and alarmed, 
yet fearing she knew not what, hastened to obey her father's 
commands, slipt on her mantle, drew the hood over her face, 
bade a hasty adieu to Henry, and followed the stranger as 
she was directed from the house. 



CHAPTER V. 

We must now return to John Lyon, who, we before noticed, 
had managed to steal out of the inn without interruption, 
after the fatal fray; and by so doing had escaped the imme- 
diate wrath of Gilbert Matthew, and a share of that imprison- 
ment which had fallen to the lot of the good-natured and 
important little burgomaster. Sir Simon de Bdte. 

Under cover of the evening, which every moment darkened 
more and more each surrounding object, John Lyon pursued 
his way without observation through many of the intricate 
windings of the city. These were well known to him ; and 
crossing several canals, he at length diverged towards an 
ancient Gothic house, which stood insulated, although within 
the walls of the town. This house, surrounded by a small 
garden, was so watered with canals on either side that swept 
nearly round it, that it seemed peculiarly sequestered, not- 
withstanding the precincts of a commercial town. 

John crossed a little drawbridge leading towards the en- 
trance of the mansion, and knocked, but not loudly, upon a 
huge pair of folding gates, which opened into an inner court. 
The knock was answered by an ancient domestic, who, with 
much apparent caution let fall the bars of a wicket within the 
^eat gates, and admitted John Lyon, who was well known to 
the varlet thus acting as porter. Whilst this passed, both 
John Lyon and the domestic ^observed a profound silence, 
except when the former had just mentioned his name in a 
low voice ; nor did either party break this silence till the 
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wicket was again secured. It was then John ventured to 
ask in an earnest manner, " If Peter du Bois might be seen?" 

"Ay," said the domestic, "and he has expected you for 
more than an hour; it is well you are here, or he would, I 
doubt not, have sallied out to meet you. But stay, we will 
not enter the house by the door of the hall; come round the 
back way; some persons are with him now; and perhaps," 
added the varlet, in a lower voice, " you might wish to see 
him first in private." 

" It is absolutely necessary that I should do so," answered 
John Lyon, "and I must see him instantly." 

" I will manage it," replied his conductor, with a most 
intelligent look. "He knows the sign; he will understand 
that you are here without a word being spoken. Step into 
this room ; I will leave you the lamp ; here you may abide 
his coming." 

So saying, the varlet threw open a door, and ushered John 
Lyon into a room paneled with oak, so dark from age, that 
the lamp, which spread its long beams through the apartment, 
failed to dissipate the gloom, and nothing could be distinctly 
seen except a glittering towards the extremity of the chamber, 
which seemed to be a reflected light from some polished sub- 
stances, as they caught the streaming rays of the lamp. 

When the domestic retired, and closed the door, John 
Lyon, as he looked around upon the dismal aspect of the 
place, could not help fancying it was but an emblem of his 
own fate, an emblem of that dungeon to which he knew all 
the energies of the Matthews would now be exerted to consign 
him. Whilst he was busied in these melancholy thoughts — 
now pondering on the best means to secure his acquittal, his 
escape, or his safety, and again rejecting every plan as hope- 
less, which presented itself to nis imagination, the door 
opened, and a young man entered the room, whose features 
bore a strong resemblance to those of John Lyon, but the 
character of the countenance had more of boldness, had a 
quicker glance of the eye, and more energy of expression. 
There was, too, a tincture of sarcasm which shewed itself in 
the play of the mouth, and an undefined something in the 
whole countenance, calculated to raise fear in a timid mind. 

"You are here, then, at last," said the young man; "I 
have anxiously expected you; but are you alone — quite alone? 
Have you failed? I had hoped you would have brought " 

" Do not speak of that now," replied John Lyon; " I have 
other and more important business." 

"Other business you may have, uncle," said the yoimg 
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man, " but more important you cannot have. But you look 
strangely moved, and there is much disorder about you. 
Your mantle is rent, and your cheek is bloody: what has 
happened?" 

" Murder!" answered John Lyon, and he struck his hand 
upon his forehead with the most hurried action as he uttered 
the word. 

"Thank God for it," said the nephew; "then there is a 
hope that we must begin to act as well as to threaten ; but 
tell me what murder? Whose blood has been the hansel of 
your steel? Oh, may it soon run in such a deluge through 
this miserable city, that our canals may need no other 
element but the life-blood that has issued from the carcases 
that float upon the surface ! Who have you struck with that 
good hand?" 

" No one, Peter du Bois," said his uncle. 

" No one! Did you not speak but now of bloodshed?" 

"I did," answered John Lyon; "and my life is at this 
moment in the utmost peril of the law ; you must conceal me 
as well as you possibly can, till I can either find a means of 
escape or some way to settle this matter; I " 

"Escape!" exclaimed Peter du Bois, " Escape ! you leave 
us, uncle, and at such a time! at such a crisis! no, never; it 
would be the ruin of our plans. Philip Von Artaveld is not 
yet won over to join the enterprise, and if yow fail us before it 
is ripe, all goes to ruin. No, I woidd rather throw open my 
gates to give you up to the law, than shelter you only till you 
could abandon our cause." 

" You are hot and rash, nephew," said John Lyon. "Hear 
me tell my tale, and then judge for me; you shall know all." 

Peter du Bois betrayed considerable impatience, but the 
request was obviously too reasonable to bear denial; he 
listened, therefore, with much eflfort, till John Lyon had 
completed the narration of the events of the evening, and 
their fatal termination in the death of Peter Matthew. When 
be had concluded, his nephew seemed greatly vexed and 
embarrassed, but did not express one sympathising feeling 
for the present danger which threatened his uncle from such 
an offence to the law. Du Bois paced the room impatiently, 
and at length threw himself into a chair, when he spoke in 
such a manner that it would be difficult to say if his discourse 
was principally addressed to his uncle or to himself. 

"This is, indeed, most unfortunate," said Peter. "At a 
time when we needed the most active stir, you dare not shew 
your head abroad. Philip Von Artaveld must be won ; and 
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that old fool, too, that Sir Simon, we wanted him, for he has 
gold — stores of lusty ingots. I would we could melt his fat 
sides into broad pieces — and he is a prisoner? Gold we 
must have; we are not yet ripe for action; and to move 
before all our engines are ready, would but break our 
•machinery piecemeal, for want of combination ; their powers 
act not alone, each is the adjunct to the other. What can be 
done? We must delay our measures yet." 

Here Peter du Bois paused, stood with his head reclined, 
and his hand pressed upon his forehead, and then starting in 
a moment, as if at once awakened from his reverie by a shock 
of electric force, he suddenly exclaimed, " I have it, I have it; 
this very fray of yours, though it delay our purpose in the 
onset, shall yet but strengthen our cause — it shall help to stir 
up the sluggish citizens. Hear me, uncle : you must be free, 
you must be safe, happen what may ; for the pilots will not 
rise without their old Deacon lo head them. And as for this 
Sir Simon, this golden calf, who has just wisdom enough to 
know that his worship lies in the value of his metal, let him 
rest in the Earl's prisons, if he be there; not an effort must be 
made, not a thing attempted to release him. I will make his 
detention a firebrand to light up the embers of wrath in those 
formal old citizens of Ghent, by beating it into their brains, 
that to detain one of their burgomasters in prison is a breach 
of their franchises, since no magistrate can be committed but 
by the warrant of his fellows. They will be apt enough to stir 
at this ; they shall go so far, that they shall quarrel with the 
Earl, and so for their own safety join with us, from the very 
fear of what they have already done. But for you, uncle, I 
repeat it, you must be free — safe, too, by the Earl's pardon ; 
this will lull him into security, he will have no suspicion ; for 
all depends upon our first measures, that they may find the 
Earl unprepared. You and Lewis de Male were good friends 
once ; you must be so again." 

"It is impossible," said John Lyon; " you know too well 
the cause that first estranged me from the Earl's affections. 
And Gilbert Matthew but seized an opportunity, so favourable 
to his purposes, to work the ruin that nas fallen upon me." 

" I know it all," replied Peter; and you would repair that 
ruin from the fragments of the great wreck of the Earl's 
tyrannic government — it shall be so, but we must lull him into 
security ; and the very cause which bred that estrangement in 
his regard to you, must now, in some measure at least, restore 



it." 



What mean you," said John Lyon, with considerable 
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agitation ; " it cannot be. You know my mind ; to what then 
do you point?" 

" To your daughter,*' answered Du Bois, calmly. 

" My daughter!" exclaimed John Lyon, as his eye flashed 
with an angry glance upon his nephew. " My daughter's 
fame stands fair and unpolluted as her own innocent nature, 
and it shall never suffer dishonour for me, or for our cause." 

" It shall not, uncle, whilst I wear a sword," replied Peter; 
" but yet, methinks, in a cause like ours, some temporizing, 
some expediency, were no dishonour." 

*' Hear me, nephew," said John Lyon, in a firm and autho- 
ritative tone. *^ No man in Ghent has been so deeply injured 
by the Earl as I have. I am sworn to revenge my own wrongs ; 
I am devoted to the public cause. To restore our violated 
rights, our broken franchises, I will peril my life, all I have, to 
aid you; but my child shall not share the general ruin, if ruin 
should fall upon us." 

"You cannot save her, whether it does or not," replied 
Peter ; " think you if our plots are discovered, if our enterprise 
fails, that when our heads blacken in the sun, whilst they 
stand to feed the birds of the air, perched on these old city 
walls ; thinkest thou that any man would then dare to step 
forward to protect thy pretty Anna, the daughter of a rebel, 
from the power of the Earl? her safety rests with our success." 

"It does, indeed," said John Lyon, mournfully. "What 
is it you would have me do? Yet speak not of my daughter; 
I cannot again place her within the gaze of a prince, whose 
lawless passion may be fatal to her." 

"You were not always thus prudent, uncle," said Peter, 
with a sarcastic smile: "there was a time when the love of 
Lewis de Male, the merry, widowed Earl of Flanders, seemed 
no such fatal passion in your eyes, when it chose for its object 
the daughter of Lewis's favourite, a simple burgher of Ghent: 
my pretty cousin Anna was then allowed to amuse the leisure 
of a prince." 

John Lyon received this sarcastic speech of his nephew 
with a loot of stem resentment. " What," he exclaimed, " to 
me ! is it to me you speak thus insolently? But you are safe, 
for I am in your power, and thus you abuse it. Hear me, then, 
and learn more than I have yet imparted to you or any one. 
To crush at once this bold suspicion of my honour, I will tell 
you more than you have dared even to thmk. I knew of the 
Earl's suit to my daughter: I encouraged it: I gave it growth 
and opportunity ; but not, as you would insinuate, to make 
her the wanton of a prince. The Earl would have married 
Anna, but " 
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"Oh, would that he had married her," exclaimed Peter du 
Bois ; " all Flanders would have openly murmured, and per- 
haps rebelled. France would have shaken off her disgraced 
vassal Earl, and the rule of Ghent, long ere this, had been 
modelled after our own will. But how came the Earl to lose 
the honour of becoming son-in-law to the Deacon of his 
Pilots?" 

Again John Lyon frowned resentfully at the sarcastic inso- 
lence of his nephew, as he replied, " The Countess of Artois, 
his despotic mother, who rules the Earl as if he were still 
fettered by his leading-strings, she discovered the affair, and I 
suspect by the means of Gilbert Matthew. She acted her 
usual part, ruled the prince by her authority, and made her 
factions threaten him with a breach with France, and declared 
she would disinherit him as her heir in Artois if he persisted. 
Thus was he wrought upon to change his purpose, and from 
an honourable, he became a lawless suitor to my daughter. 
Induced, therefore, by my own feelings to preserve her inno- 
cence, and urged by the entreaties of my child, I withdrew 
her from the court, and have since kept her almost a prisoner 
within my own house in Ghent. Anna never loved the Earl, 
even when I hoped to place a coronet upon her brows ; but 
fear for my life prevented her rejecting ms suit, whilst it was 
honourable." 

"And fear for your life must now make her obtain your 
pardon from the Earl: she must solicit him," said Du Bois; 
" and this will give you present safety, and afford us time for 
action. Send for your daughter on the instant." 

"No," replied John Lyon, "I have solemnly sworn to 

redress my own wrongs by the fall of Lewis de Male, to 

revenge the affront he cast upon my honour, in his lawless 

pursuit of my child; and I will neither owe my life to his 

* mercy, nor shall Anna do an act disgraceful to us both." 

" If such are your resolves," said Du Bois, " then hear mine. 
I will not shelter you, to bring upon us all the fury of Gilbert 
Matthew's vengeance, till we are ready to meet it; nor will I 
tamely yield my own neck to the headsman or to the hangman; 
I will make one desperate effort. In our present circumstances 
it is most likely to fail ; but at least we shall die bravely, sword 
in hand; and when we are gone, Anna is left unprotected to 
the mercy of the gay Earl, who will spare a pretty wench, 
though the daughter of a rebel, for the sake of her blue eyes 
and lily cheeks." 

Du Bois followed up this speech with the most artful argu- 
ments, to induce his uncle to allow Anna to solicit the Earl for 
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his pardon, and to appear for a time to countenance Lewis's 
lawless suit. John Lyon, whilst his nephew thus addressed 
him, paced the room in a state of the greatest agitation, till, 
overpowered hy arguments he could neither find resolution 
nor courage to resist, he complied with the proposal, and 
wrote the letter hefore mentioned to summon his daughter's 
attendance, which Peter du Bois forwarded immediately by 
one of his own people. 

The reader is already aware that, upon receiving the letter, 
Anna hastened to obey her father's commands. She followed 
the messenger with a palpitating heart, her anxious mind 
tortured by a thousand vague apprehensions for her father's 
safety, yet without knowing what she had to fear; for John 
Lyon had never, even indirectly, communicated to his daughter 
the desperate schemes in which he had for some time been 
engaged, and with men as desperate. Still Anna was not 
ignorant of the enmity which subsisted between her father 
and the Matthews, and that the loss of his lucrative station, 
as deacon of the pilots, had been brought about by their 
intrigues. She had also remarked her father's silent and 
abstracted manner when with herself, his frequent absence 
from home at extraordinary hours, sometimes during half the 
night; that his nephew Peter du Bois was often closeted with 
him; and that now and then some strange and ruffian-looking 
fellow came and went as a messenger between them. Anna 
had once or twice ventured to notice these circumstances to 
her father; but the severe manner in which he chid her for 
observing in him what he would gladly conceal — the mystery 
of his character — ^had effectually silenced all farther inquiries. 

It may well be" supposed that her mind now reverted to 
these things, and that she could not help connecting them 
with the present summons she had received, and an alarm 
for her parent's safety. But, obedient to his directions, she 
forbore to make any inquiry of her guide, who conducted her 
by many windings and by-streets in silence, with the utmost 
caution, to the house of Peter du Bois; of which, in addition 
to what has been already said, it may be noticed, that it was 
an ancient and solitary mansion, wnich had for many years 
stood neglected and empty for want of repair, but which 
Peter, since the commencement of his desperate plans, had 
thought proper to occupy, for the purpose of canying on his 
schemes as remote as he possibly could from public observa- 
tion. The house, too, afforded many chances of security in 
case of a pursuit, since there was in it more than one secret 
passage and chamber; for it had been built at a time when 

I. E 
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Flanders was disturbed by civil strife, and was thus con- 
structed for the security of personal property. 

When Anna followed the guide into the inner court, and 
heard the falling of the heavy iron bars to secure the door after 
their entrance, an involuntary shudder came over her whole 
frame; she could not help thinking that the door had been closed 
upon her with an evil portent, and that she was now within 
the vortex of some dreadful current, whose force she should 
be unable to resist. Her fears, perhaps, were not the less, 
because they had no defined cause; for her imagination, at all 
times vivid, raised up at this moment a thousand terrible 
images to connect them with her own or her father's fate. 

On being conducted to the chamber before noticed, Anna 
gave a faint shriek as she entered, for the first object that 
met her view was her father, sitting in a chair by the table; 
the lamp stood on it, the light streamed full upon his face, 
and shewed it pale, haggard, and marked with blood, his 
dress soiled ana disordered, and his mantle, that had been 
rent in the fray, hanging tattered upon his shoulders, whilst 
Peter du Bois looked flushed with angry passions, which 
seemed to have been excited by the vehemence of his discourse. 

Anna, pale, trembling, and almost sinking with apprehen- 
sion, rushed towards John Lyon, and exclaimed, ''Holy 
Virgin! what has happened? Oh! are you hurt, my father? 
my dear father!" Unable to add another word, she burst 
into tears, and sunk nearly lifeless into his arms. It was some 
time before Anna was si^ciently composed to know that her 
father was really not materially hurt, and that the blood upon 
his cheek was solely occasioned by the skin having been torn 
in a fray. 

Peter du Bois resolved to strike whilst the iron was hot: he 
witnessed the tender feelings, and the agitation of Anna; he 
saw this was the proper moment to work upon her mind, and 
to induce her to consent to solicit the Earl for her father's 
life, when she had recently been so seriously alarmed for its 
preservation. Peter therefore conjured liis cousin to compose 
herself, and to hear the tale he had to tell, as her father's 
safety, his very life, would depend upon herself. Anna needed 
no other motive to overcome her feelings, yet so great was 
her agitation, that she could only beg Peter to speak out, and 
assuring him she was composed, promised attention ; but her 
pale cheek and her trembhng hands, as she fixed her anxious 
eyes upon the speaker, seemed to contradict the first assertion. 

Peter du Bois then related the whole circumstance of the 
fray with the Matthews^ and its fatal consequence, and added, 
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that aa there could be no doubt Sir Simon de Bfte was taken 
and secured, the Matthews would never rest till John Lyon 
should be also a prisoner ; and that she must herself he aware 
nothing short of big life would aetlBfy the malice and the ven- 
geance of Gilbert. 

Anna, whose sense was aa live); a« her imagination, needed 
to hear no more. In a moment she saw all the real danger 
which threatened her father, and giieaged in what manner 
■he was to be employed to avert it. Shocked and overcome 
by the dreadfid prospect of her father's death, or her own 
ruin, in the agony of her feelings she clasped her hands to- 
gether with fearful energy, looked up, and exclaimed, "Oh, 
heaven save and protect me from this most dreadful trial! — 
yet my father, ray poor father ! " 

At this instant the door of the chamber burst open, and the 
domestic who acted as porter rushed in and hastily said, 
"Save yourselves; do what you can for shelter; the city watch 
and B strong guard are without the gates; they demand to 
search the house for John Lyon, who is accused of murder, 
and supposed to have taken iihelter here." 

The confusion and distress of ell present at the moment, 
upon hearing this intelligence, may be readily conceived. 
Anna started up, and clasping Peter du Bois by the ami, she 
said, distractedly, "Oh, save himi save him! la there no 
way to save him? I will do all you wish — I will do any 
thing, only save my fatlier!" 

" 1 can, 1 will save him," replied Du Bois; "follow me on 
the inatant, but as you value your father's life, be silent. I 
must take you where you will find some things that may sur- 
prise and shock a woman. Beware then. Utter but one word, 
one cry, and your father's body, ere to-morrow morning, will 
hang upon the provost's tree, to feed the ravens. Follow in 
alence — -not a moment is to be lost. Here, fellow," he added, 
turning to the domestic, "take up the lamp, and lead the way; 

rknow what to do. John Lyon, support your daughter; 
her draw her mantle about her head; we must to the 
council-chamber. ' ' 

"Muat my daughter go there?" said John. "1 will follow 
yon. Let her abide here: the officers of justice will not 

"What!" exclaimed Du Bois, "leave her to ruin us all! 
No; if they find the young bird, they will know well enough 
the old one lies near the bush. Happen what may, she must 
descend with us. Have no fears, my pretty cousin, only be 
dlent. Your fUher's life, your own, is at stake; for 1 must 
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take you where there are those whose poignards follow the 
slightest cause of suspicion. And mark me, whatever you 
may see or hear, it must find its grave in your hosom: re- 
memher your father's life." 

"Say no more, say no more," cried Anna, eagerly: "I 
will foUow as patient as the victim to the altar, only save him; 
but oh, let us hasten, 1 heard a noise ; surely they strike upon 
the gates." 

"They do indeed," said Du Bois; "hasten, or we are lost" 
So saying, he speedily led the way down a flight of dark stone 
stairs into a lower and ruinous apartment. Partly filled with 
billets of wood, straw, and empty casks, it seemed as if this 
place was only used as a receptacle for rubbish. 

"Be quick," said Peter to the servant; "remove that pile 
of wood, and fail not to replace it the moment we have 
descended; then leave open the door of this chamber, that 
there may be no appearance of concealment; and do you 
hasten back, and conduct the officers into every place in the 
house and garden. If they ask for me, say I am not yet 
returned from Bruges. So, now descend; give me the lamp. 
Your hand, my cousin; I will lead you down." 

Whilst Peter had been speaking, the servant had removed 
the wood, and raised a trap-door it had concealed; this door 
opened upon what now appeared a dark pit or gulf below ; 
but when Du Bois held up the lamp as he descended a few 
steps, the trembling Anna saw that they had a flight of wind- 
ing stairs yet to descend. She gave her hand to Peter, and 
summoning all her fortitude to her aid, followed in silence, 
John Lyon remained a moment behind them, and closed the 
trap-door after him ; Anna remarked this, and thought it was 
a proof he must be familiar with its secret spring. She heard 
the servant replace the wood upon it above, and then his re- 
tiring footsteps died away in silence. 

" Stalpert is a churl," said Du Bois, softly, " but he is tried, 
cunning, and faithful ; he will manage well enough with the 
officers ; yet follow me, we are nearly descended." Anna 
again gave him her hand, for she had quitted her hold for a 
moment to look back at her father. Du Bois at length led 
her through a narrow passage, which was terminated by a 
door. Here Peter stopt a moment; he raised the lamp, so as 
to let its light fall upon the countenance of Anna. 

" You are very pale, my pretty cousin," he said, looking 
stedfastly upon her; " draw your mantle closer; now, now is 
your moment of trial; take your father's arm; enter by 
yonder door when I shall bid you; but remember that a word 
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of fear — but one word of distrust, doubt, or even of curiosity, 
may cost you life. Stay here for a few minutes : I must go 
in first to prepare '^ 

" No, Du Bois," said John Lyon, "let her not enter that 
chamber. I will go with you ; let us leave my child here." 

"I dare not do it," replied Peter; "should it be known 
that I brought any one so near them, and conceal it too, that 
person woidd not be suffered to leave this place alive ; she 
must pass in with you, but I will prepare them, never fear." 

So saying, Du fiois gave the lamp to his uncle, passed on 
to the extremity of the passage, and opened the door; he 
entered, and instantly closed it. Anna heard a confused 
murmur of voices from within the chamber ; but after Peter's 
entrance the murmur decreased, and at length there was a 
total silence. John Lyon, during this interval, seemed wholly 
abstracted ; he looked upon his daughter with a countenance 
in which a calm, fixed, and serious purpose appeared depicted, 
but he spoke not. At length his nephew returned, and made 
a sign to them with his hand, to follow him into the adjoin- 
ing chamber. 



CHAPTER VL 

During the late scene, Anna felt convinced that her father 
was engaged in some mysterious, and, she feared, dreadful 
enterprise, of which she had hitherto been kept in ignorance. 
She now thought that it might be quite as dangerous to him, 
perhaps, as the consequences of the late fray, which had in- 
volved him in a charge of murder. She summoned, there- 
fore, all her resolution to her aid. Her own innocence gave 
her some degree of courage ; and, conscious that a desire to 
save her father, if possible, from the perils that surrounded 
him, must be an acceptable motive in the eye of heaven, she 
determined to observe whatever might pass, to obey the in- 
junctions laid upon her, neither to betray fear nor curiosity, 
and hoped, by so doing, to obtain a more complete knowledge 
of these dark proceedings, with the view that she might ulti- 
mately prove of service to her parent. 

It was fortunate for Anna that she had possessed this 
interval of time, which, by a few minutes' reflection, enabled 
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her to form these resolutions before she followed Peter du 
Bois into the chamber of midnight council ; otherwise her 
courage might have forsaken her, in the feelings of astonish- 
ment and dismay that filled her whole heart, upon the first 
view of the inmates of the chamber. 

The apartment she now entered was a low vaulted room, 
built entirely of stone, with walls of massive thickness ; the 
door was of iron, with bars and chains to secure it, for the 
place had once been used to conceal both persons and trea- 
sure, during the dangers of a civil war. A lon^ oak table 
stood in the midst, surrounded by a bench and some old 
chairs. From the centre of the groined arch of the ceiling 
hung an iron lamp, which flamed high, and threw a red glare 
upon every thing around. 

When reter du Bois entered with John Lyon and his 
daughter, the most profound silence reigned amongst the 
inmates of this subterranean chamber, for no one dared speak 
whilst the officers of justice were known to be searching the 
house above, lest the least sound should betray this place of 
refuge and security. Anna cast a hurried and terrified glance 
around, and as if overpowered by the fearfiil objects that met 
her eyes, she closed them for a moment, and sunk her head 
upon the arm of her father. Indeed such a group, and so 
assembled, had never before presented itself to a young 
woman, whose early life had been passed in rural retirement, 
and latterly within the precincts of a court, and in the midst 
of an opulent city. 

At the head of the oak table, there sat a man whose 
aspect was stamped with the image of his mind; he looked 
fit for rapine or for murder. A meagre figure, dressed in 
black, sat next to him, whose bones seemed starting through 
a dry and shriveled skin, the living representative of poverty 
and famine. Others there were of bold, hardy, and ferocious 
countenances. Two or three, even in this abyss of conceal- 
ment, sat muffled in cloaks, as if fearful of the glance of their 
very companions. Some, by the wretched and negligent state 
of their apparel, looked beggared in fortune; but all were 
armed with more than one weapon, which, since the late 
alarm, communicated by Du Bois, many had unsheathed, as 
if prepared for defence. Upon the table lay several papers ; 
and amongst the party was seen a monk, who, it appeared, 
by the inkhom and pens that stood before him, acted the 
part of secretary to the council. 

" Good heaven! ** thought Anna, as she once more raised 
her head, and stole another fearM glance around her, '* Can 
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my father be the associate of wretches like these? a monk 
too ! Oh, can religion mingle itself with men who look like 
midnight assassins." 

In the stem and ruffian aspect of each man assembled 
round the table, a deep and attentive anxiety was depicted — 
no one spoke — ^no one moved ; their very respiration seemed 
as much as possible subdued ; but silence added yet a greater 
horror to the scene, since it left but leisure for the imagination 
to fill up the void, with that voice which is never stronger 
than when it speaks to the mind in moments of fear. John 
Lyon and his daughter still kept their station by the door, 
and Peter du Bois was near them, now looking upon the 
assembly, and now at Anna, with a mixture of doubt and 
apprehension. Anna thought he might fear that she had for- 
gotten his injunctions, and in order to re-assure him, she stood 
as erect and firm as her trembling fi*ame would allow her. 

This profound silence continued for more than half-an-hour, 
during which, even in this dark recess, the sounds and noise 
of persons passing above, as in tumult, could be distinctly 
heard. At length they gradually died away, and all again 
was stillness, yet no one spoke : all was hushed and calm ; 
but to the terrified imagination of Anna, it seemed only 
like that deep, dead stillness, which sometimes precedes the 
coming storm, and is at length broken by the low and distant 
thunder, gathering force as it rolls nearer and nearer, till it 
bursts at once with all its acciunulated fury. And so was it 
now ; for no sooner had a shrill whistle from above met the 
ears of the assembly below (as the signal from the trusty 
Stalpert that the officers had departed, and all was safe), than 
instantly they burst out into tumultuous exclamations of anger 
and resentment against Peter du Bois. 

" How is this?" said the ruffian who occupied the head of 
the table ; " is this your accursed policy, to bring a woman 
amongst us, to carry all our heads to the provost-marshal by 
one sup of her tongue ? You have betrayed us, Du Bois ! " 

Peter advanced to speak, when John Lyon, in a manner 
peculiarly authoritative, stept forward, and thus addressed the 
assembly : " No, my friends, Du Bois has not betrayed you ; 
nor are you in any danger fi*om the presence of this simple 
maiden. Du Bois, I conclude, has told you all of my penl ; 
I was pursued. Had the officers of justice found my daughter, 
the child of your persecuted leader, in this house, be sure of 
it, the discovery of you all would have followed as the certain 
consequence; to satisfy their own suspicion, that I lurked 
near her, they would have left a strong guard in this place. 
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There was no way but to bring her to this chamber. To save 
you, and not to betray you, she is here ; and now the signal is 
given, she shall retire, and intrude no longer." 

" The fiends of hell shall hold her first," exclaimed the 
man who had before spoken, " ere she goes from this place to 
tell what she has seen in it. No, no, John Lyon, we wiU 
trust yoUf but no prating wench, though she be your daughter." 

" Friends," replied John Lyon, willing to conciliate the 
murmuring assembly, "friends,! will answer for my daughter's 
silence with my own life. I solemnly pledge you my word, 
that she knows nothing of your councils, nor of mine ; take 
heed, then, that you do not betray them yourselves — ^let the 
maiden pass." 

" She shall not pass," said the ruffian : " by all the saints 
of heaven, or devils in hell, I swear she shall not go hence to 
betray us. You have brought her here, and here she shall 
remain, till we are in action and secure." 

" No, no, she shall not pass," exclaimed a young man of 
the council ; "we will have no woman to spoil our work, with 
a curious eye and a busy tongue ; you pass not out, young 
mistress, except through my dagger's point." And with 
these words he placed himself between Anna and the door, 
and so violently seized her by the arm, that her mantle fell 
back in the struggle, and exhibited her pale, afiiighted, but 
beautiful countenance, to the assembly. " She is a fair 
wench, this daughter of thine, John," continued the young 
man, who had placed himself as guard over the door; " and 
if she is to be a prisoner in this chamber, I will even take the 
ward of her myself." 

" Wretch!" exclaimed John Lyon, as he suddenly removed 
Anna from her detainer's grasp, " unhand my child, — she is 
no mate for you; and either give her present liberty, or I 
renounce you and your cause for ever : be the peril on your 
own head. ' 

The young man, to whom this speech was addressed, 
answered it by a scornful laugh, " Why, what canst thou do, 
John Lyon ? ' he said ; " desert us if thou wilt, ay, go raise 
the town, and yell of treason and traitors in the very ears of 
Lewis himself — he will but grant thee a precedency in hang- 
ing, if we but thrust thee out of these doors. I say it, and I 
swear it, thy girl is as pretty a wench as ever man need have 
to console him in such a dungeon as this cursed damp vault ; 
she shall abide in it, and in my keeping." 

At these words, John Lyon lost his temper, and endea- 
voured to assail with violence the insolent conspirator; he 
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was prevented by the interference of Peter du Bois. The 
confusion now became general; Anna faintly implored for 
pity and mercy, and promised silence ; Du Bois tried to pacify 
his uncle ; all spoke, and no one listened, till the aged wretch, 
who looked like the image of Death just started from the 
grave, arose from his seat, stretched forth his bony hand, and 
exclaimed, in a voice whose shrill tones startled tne ear upon 
which they grated, "Hear me! hear me!" The assembly 
looked towards him. " Hear me !" repeated the living spectre. 
" Let John Lyon give in a thousand pieces of gold ; let him 
add to it that circle of pearls that binds the maiden's locks, 
and what golden trinkets may be about her ; make her swear 
upon the cross, the most blessed cross, to be secret, and let 
her go hence. Gold, pearls, and oaths made on sacred things, 
are of more security than her father's promises; and we shall 
be rid of the charge of keeping and maintaining a damsel, 
who looks too frightened to tell tales." 

"Oh, take all I have," said Anna; "take, take the pearls, 
the gold, anything, so you but let me go." 

"Open the door," exclaimed John Lyon ; "give us passage, 
or by the living God I swear, that the first man who opposes, 
shall taste the temper of this steel;" he drew forth a dagger 
as he spoke: "my daughter shall give nothing; my word, is 

f hedged for her s^ence; who dares doubt it? do you, Amoul 
e Clerc, or you. La Nuitee?" 

The conspirators looked for a moment at each other, as if 
overawed by the authoritative tone and manner of their leader. 
John Lyon now stood near the door, supporting his almost faint- 
ing child upon one arm, and holding in the other his brandished 
dagger : no one had a mind to be the first person to try its 
temper; and John was known to be of a determined purpose. 
There was a momentary silence. The monk now advanced 
— "John Lyon," he said, "hear me; I would speak with you 
and yonder maiden apart from the rest ; my holy calling may 
command some respect." 

"Thy holy calling! " said the young man, Amoul le Clerc, 
"ay, who would doubt it? thou art to lead stray souls to thy 
Master's house, and most of them will find their way through 
a road fiery enough, if they follow thee. But no women and 
priests caballing together; so, master secretary of the cowl 
and petticoat, stand back, and let all the assembly hear what 
you have to say." 

The monk darted an angry glance upon Amoul le Clerc, 
but did not reply to him. "I know something of this maiden," 
he said; I have often seen her at the mass; she is devout and 
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fervent in her prayers; I know how to secure her silence; 
there shall be no need of threats. Here, damsel," he con- 
tinued, turning to Anna, "swear upon this cross (and your 
own father's Ufe be the bond of your fidelity), swear, that 
what you have this night seen or heard within this chamber, 
shall never pass your lips to mortal creature; swear by the 
Blessed Virgin; kiss- the cross." 

"Swear! swear!" repeated Du Bois eagerly to Anna, in a 
low voice; "swear a dozen oaths if necessary, and we are 
safe, at the price of a little breath." 

Anna involuntarily shuddered at the idea, that she was 
thus to become sworn to keep secret the meetings of such a 
band of lawless ruffians; but overcome with fear, and scarcely 
capable of utterance, she cast a timid look upon her father- 
that look sufficed. "Yes," she thought, "if I am free, I may 
yet save him;" and eagerly kissing the cross that was extended 
to her, she repeated almost unconsciously the oath enjoined 
her by the monk, word for word, as he dictated. 

John Lyon and his daughter were then allowed to withdraw. 
Peter du Bois conducted them back to the chamber, bade 
Stalpert make such preparations as he could to accommodate 
them for the night, and hastened back to the council, which, 
he said, he must again attend ere they broke up, and that he 
would make John Lyon's final peace with the assembly. 

No sooner was he gone than Anna threw herself before her 
father's feet, clasped his knees and sobbed aloud, and then 
raising her eyes towards him, with outstretched hands, she 
conjured him, in the tenderest and most emphatic manner, to 
quit the dangerous, the dreadful society of those profligate 
and wretched men. 

"Anna," said her father, "I cannot speak of them to you: 
remember your oath. They are not what you think them. 
Although not fitting for the company of women, they are 
noble spirits, who would wager life for liberty and honour." 

"Rather say for rapine and plunder," replied Anna. "Oh, 
my father, can honour dwell with men who would, even but 
now, turn upon (what I shudder to think you called yourself) 
their leader. Of what worth can liberty be to those who 
would use it but to curse and brawl amongst themselves? Oh, 
my father, I would peril my life if it could aid you. Let us 
leave all we have — let us fly together from this miserable city. 
I can work for you; nay, I am not too proud, I could beg for 
you, so we were innocent. These hands shall labour for your 
daily bread, so you were safe in soul and body. Leave, 
then, this fatal place; we will fly, this instant; let me, let me 
save you." 
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"You can, you shall save me," said John Lyon, who 
appeared greatly moved by his daughter's affectionate and 
impassioned address. "But flight would be madness; the 
vengeance of Gilbert Matthew will leave no place of safety 
for me; I should be discovered, imprisoned, and led to 
death. For this night, perhaps, I am secure, by the officers 
having already searched the house; but beyond this night, 
so help me heaven, I have no hope for one hour's safety, 
unless " 

"What! my father," exclaimed Anna; "speak, oh speak! 
do not torture me with this suspense." 

John advanced towards his daughter, took her hand, and 
essayed to speak, but suddenly castin? it from him, he paced 
the room in considerable agitation, whilst his downcast looks 
had in them an expression of shame; he felt abashed, even 
before his own child, at the thoughts of what he was about to 
propose to' her. At length he made an effort to overcome 
these last struggles of better feeling, and with a look of 
despair strongly imprinted upon every feature, he asked Anna 
"if she would do one act to save him from death?" 

"One act!" said Anna, "oh, a thousand! name it, but 
name it, and if it be only at the peril of my life — you gave 
me Hfe, and it shall be spent to save you. I fear nothing. 
From God I received my spirit, and to him I will commit 
it." 

"My child," replied John Lyon, "there is but one way, 
and that I cannot name to you; you will think it dishonour, 

yet it will not be such — not actual dishonour— only In 

fine, the Earl of Flanders might by your means consent^-that 
is, at your solicitation, he might be induced to grant me a 
free pardon, if " 

"If I would jrield to his lawless pursuit," added Anna. 
" No, my father; I can die with you, but never, never will I 
do an act that may save your body from peril to lose your 
immortal soul. You shall not give your chfld to guilt.'* 

"I will not — I mean it not," eagerly answered John Lyon; 
" it is only this, Anna, I would ask of you, that you would 
solicit the Earl for me — that you would not vehemently reject 
his professions of affection — ^in short, that you would patiently 
listen to what Lewis may urge in behalf of his suit; for, I fear, 
on no other terms would he grant the pardon." 

"What!" said Anna, *^you would have me temporise! 
appear to encourage a disgraceful passion, which my very 
soul abhors. Oh, my father, is it not written in the Book of 
Life, that man shall do no ill that good may come of it? How 
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then can I practise such deceit? How can I hold out hopes 
that I may hecome infamous, without the danger of falling 
into the very snare my own guile would spread, for another. 
No — this I cannot do. But I will seek the Earl — I will 
boldly throw myself at his feet. For your sake, I would 
humble myself to the dust before him. I will beg his mercy 
for my father, and promise him the prayers, the blessing of a 
poor girl, as the only honest guerdon she can give in return 
for a father's life." 

"That would be useless," said John Lyon. " I know the 
Earl; you shall not solicit him only to meet a denial. Fare- 
well, Anna — all is over — it is needless to seek further conceal- 
ment. Farewell for ever. When you shall hear the castle 
bell toll the death-note for your father's execution, you may 
be sorry — ^you may lament, perhaps, that you had wanted 
but a Jittle patience to hear a tale every court gallant repeats 
to a fair maid, and no harm done. It is but so. Farewell." 

" Stay, stay. Oh, whither do you go, my father? " cried 
Anna, distractedly. 

"To yield myself to justice," replied John. "This, per- 
haps, may save me from the wheel; an axe is a sharp, but a 
less painful death." 

"Stay — do not go," exclaimed Anna; "the wheel! the 
axe! Oh, go not — ^go not; " and her voice sounded loud and 
shrill from the agony she felt, as she rushed forward and hung 
upon her father's mantle. " No," she continued, " I will not 
spill your blood, I will not be the murderer of my father. I 
will do all you wish — yes, I will kneel to the Earl, and bid 
him kill me — ^in pity kill me. I will hear all his love, and 
save you, save you." 

John Lyo^ folded his daughter in his arms, whilst a tear of 
parental affection bedewed nis cheek; and so contradictory 
are the feelings and the wishes of the human mind, that at 
this moment he almost repented the arts, and the terrific 
arguments, he had used to wring from her a compliance to 
adopt measures for his safety, which her own ingenuous 
character abhorred. 

The voice of nature spoke loudly within his bosom, but that 
bosom was too cold, too selfish, to yield implicitly to its 
dictates. John had succeeded in his efforts to work on the 
mind of Anna, and he now endeavoured to console himself, 
and to quiet his own conscience with the hope that no ultimate 
ruin would fall upon his daughter. " For, after all," thought 
he, " it is but to amuse the Earl with a few hopes for the 
present — my life will be preserved till we are ripe for action, 
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and then will I take such a revenge on Lewis de Male, that 
he shall no longer rule in Ghent or Flanders — but his life — 
I will endeavour to spare his life when that hour comes, if he 
now grants mine." 

Such were the reflections of John Lyon, as he slowly paced 
the room, for Anna, exhausted by the late scenes she had 
witnessed, and distracted with the contest of violent and con- 
flicting feelings, had sunk into a chair, where she sat like a 
statue of monumental sorrow — so still, so mute, so motionless 
was her whole aspect and demeanour. The contest was past 
• — she had resolved to comply, and a deep feeling of melan- 
choly, which accompanied the settled purpose of her mind, 
had now succeeded to the violence of her former emotions. 

Peter du Bois at length returned, and Anna, who could not 
bear to converse upon the purpose she was the next day to 
put in practice, was glad to retire to a chamber in the hope to 
obtain some rest. She took leave of her father and of her 
cousin for the night, received the blessing of the former, and, 
retiring, left them to their secret councils. 



CHAPTER VII. 

When Anna retired to the chamber that had been allotted to 
her in the house of Peter du Bois, she threw herself upon her 
knees, and fervently prayed to heaven to grant her that sup- 
port and protection so necessary for her in this most painM 
time of trouble and distress. The fervour of devotion, whilst 
it animated her trust in Providence, and elevated her feelings 
beyond the anxieties of this world, gave her courage to under- 
take, and patience to endure, the difiiculties with which her 
situation was surrounded. She arose from her devotions in a 
calmer and a firmer frame of mind than she had yet experi- 
enced since the events of the day; and before she retired to 
her bed, she determined to consider in what manner it would 
be most advisable to execute her plan of soliciting from the 
Earl of Flanders a pardon for her father. 

She knew well how vehemently Lewis de Male had ex- 
pressed his affection for her, that, but for state reasons, he 
would have married her; and when this became incompatible 
with the prince, he had still pressed his suit as the lover. 
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She also knew that her father's having discountenanced these 
lawless addresses was the primary cause of the ruin that had 
fallen upon him, and that Grilhert Matthew had only seized 
upon a favourable opportunity to complete the work. Gilbert 
was the determined enemy both of her father and of herself, 
since he, too, was a rejected suitor; and she had cause tti 
believe that he had so far poisoned the mind of the haughty 
Countess of Artois, as to make her think that Anna fostered 
the passion of the Countess's son Lewis, in the hope to use 
the influence love might give her over his feelings, and 
induce him to marry her. This was a suspicion false as it 
was painful. Anna, therefore, was aware that however inno- 
cently she might now renew a connexion with the Bail, 
merely to solicit her father's pardon, that such an act on her 
part would be liable to the most cruel misconstruction, should 
it become known to the Countess of Artois, and that Gilbert 
would rejoice in such an opportunity to blacken her fame and 
to work ner ruin. 

The Earl of Flanders, she endeavoured to persuade herself 
was the person she had the least to fear in the court, for 
although a prince, who, like most princes of his time, indulged 
in the profligacy of unlawful pleasures, yet she knew there 
was in his character a considerable share of chivalrous feeling. 
So that, notwithstanding he had attempted every means to 
seduce her, he had always expressed an ardent desire to 
achieve his purpose by gaining an interest in her affections, 
rather than by any exertion of his power; for scarcely would 
Lewis have valued Anna as his mistress, unless he felt con- 
vinced love had induced her to submit to the degradation of 
being such. Still she was certain the Earl deeply resented 
her father's interference in this unhappy business; and she 
could neither flatter nor deceive her own mind with the 
expectation that Lewis would grant a pardon on any consi- 
deration, unless he was allowed to hope for some ultimate 
success in her aflections. 

These were melancholy and terrible reflections, for she now 
remembered that she had heard that the Earl was become 
more profligate in his manners, and it was evident, by all that 
had happened, that no lingering feeling of pity for herself had 
checked Lewis's desire to injure her father. What, then, 
could she expect? — And to hold out hopes that the time might 
come, however distant, when she would be induced to sanction 
the prince's dishonourable passion, was an act of deception 
against which her whole soul revolted. 

Yet her father's life, his very life, was at stake; and Anna, 
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too, hoped that should she succeed in obtaining this pardon, 
she might be able to withdraw him from an intercourse with 
those wretches, in whose association she was convinced there 
must be danger, guilt, and ruin. This last thought operated 
strongly upon her mind, and she resolved, cost what it would 
to her own feelings, that she would attempt all to save him 
from such a vortex of wickedness; for, however ignorant 
Anna might be of the world, she had both seen and heard 
enough this night to be convinced the desperate men thus 
assembled could be only concerned in some evil plans against 
their country, and its existing government. 

Her mina, distracted by these reflections, prevented her 
desire to seek immediate repose, and walking towards the 
window of her apartment, she threw open the casement, in 
the hope to revive her sinking spirits. It was now past 
midnight. The moon rode high in the heavens, keeping on 
her tranquil course amidst thousands of glittering fires; and 
the milky way shone like a veil of brightest silver upon the 
deep blue etner. All was hushed and still, and the lofty 
spires of the churches and convents in Ghent looked, as they 
were illumined by the radiant light that streamed upon them, 
like marble of the whitest hue. 

Anna (whose mind was finely sensible to the poetic and 
religious feelings which a view of nature is so capable of 
inspiring) felt at this moment all their eflects; her heart 
responded to the harmony without, for it was innocent; no 
guilty act, no base passions, had in her breast blunted that 
fively sensibility towards God and his created works, which is 
too often destroyed in the bosom where worldly and degene- 
rate feelings rule. 

Anna cast her eyes towards the heavens, and thought upon 
Him whose word had formed them out of nothing: " let there 
be light, and it was so," said Anna. "O merciful, great, 
and benign Creator of Good, how wonderfiil are thy works ! 
how inscrutable thy ways! It is thou, and only thou, who 
canst guide man in sanity; and when he turns to his own 
paths, and forsakes thine, his road is as doubtful and dan- 
gerous as the path of the wanderer whilst he strays in the 
desert, when those fires, which Thy word has created and 
sustained, are shrouded in clouds and in total darkness. To 
thy guidance, then, will I submit myself in all things. I will 
mean no ill, act no ill; I will tnist in thee, and thy light shall 
be to me the way and the life; thy rod and thy stafi* shall 
sustain me. To adore thiee do I now contemplate thy works; 
and not as too many erring mortals do, who only look upon 
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those bright stars to read with presumption their own future 
course, as if thou wouldst permit the creatures of thy will to 
reveal to man the destiny which thou hast said he shall never 
find by searching out; and thou wilt render to him the future 
for good or evil, as his own acts deserve." 

Anna retired from the window, closed the casement, and 
prepared to take some rest; yet as she slowly took off her 
apparel, and unbraided her tresses, her n>in/ continued to 
dwell upon the subject nearest to her heart, and more than 
once did she think upon Henry de Cassel. What would be 
his opinion of her? his suspicions, perhaps, of her conduct, 
should he find that she had sought the Earl ? These thoughts 
she endeavoured to dismiss as busy intruders, that were likely 
to interfere with what she deemed to be her duty. 

Still anxious to serve her father, and yet to preserve as 
much as possible the native sincerity of her character, an idea 
struck her that she hoped would prove favourable to the vir- 
tuous feelings with which she should solicit her father's pardon, 
"Yes," said Anna, "I will solicit the Earl as he passes into 
the cathedral to attend the mass; that will be a proper time 
to beg a father's life; for however profligate Lewis may be, the 
sanctity of the place, the office in which he is about to engage, 
they may, they must inspire him with some pure, some holy 
feelings. He cannot, he would not dare think improperly of 
me at such a moment, nor can his own guilty passion obtrude 
itself in such a place. . It is at the cathedral, then, I will meet 
him. Yet I must be cautious; the Countess of Artois often 
accompanies her son to mass, and should she or Gilbert 
Matthew recognise me, it may ruin all. What must I do 
then?" 

Anna mused for a moment, and stood motionless, holding a 
long braid of her fair hair in her hand, whilst the total ab- 
straction of her mind had interrupted the occupation of the 
toilet. At length she continued — "Yes, there is one way: 
I will muffle myself in my mantle, and cast a veil about my 
head ; I will mingle with the crowd of mendicants who sur- 
round the church door to receive an alms of the Earl as he 
enters; and when he stretches out his hand to give me an 
alms, I will then put into it a paper that shall move him to 
grant my father's life. Hence, then, every feeling of pride! 
let me pass for a beggar! Jf that lowly guise can secure my 
honour, I would rather be an actual beggar all my life, than 
live without virtue, could I be seated on a throne. And to 
preserve a father's life, and Henry's good opinion," she added, 
almost unconsciously, "no appearance can be too humble or 
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too mean. It shall be so; I will write the paper before I rest. 
There are always materials in this chamber, for Du Bois 
occupies it when I am not here; and then I will endeavour to 
sleep." 

Anna again threw on a part of the apparel which she had 
taken off, sat down, and prepared for her task. She wrote 
slowly, for, though well educated for her time, she was little 
accustomed to the art of composition, so that at the best she 
was but an indifferent Mrriter. She now indited two or three 
papers, which she successively tore up, and at length she 
resolved to write as she felt. " For nature," thought Anna, 
''after all, is the best advocate, and one needs not to be a 
great clerk to know what one feels, or to express it." Having 
come to this determination, she wrote a short petition to the 
Earl, in which she asserted, with truth, that her father had 
not intentionally occasioned the death of Gilbert Matthew's 
kinsman. She begged the Earl, therefore, to grant him a 
free pardon, with iSf the energy filial piety could dictate, and 
with all the eloquence of Christian feeling. 

Satisfied in some degree with her own plans and intentions, 
Anna retired to her bed, and, notwithstanding the anxious 
state of her mind, exhausted by the hurry and troubles of the 
day, soon found those tranauil slumbers which are the pecu* 
liar blessing of health and innocence — "that peace which 
passeth all understanding, and which the world can neither 
give nor take away." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

When Anna arose the next morning, she prepared with a 
beating heart to put her plan in execution ; and having only 
communicated it in part to her father, lest he should oppose 
a project, of whose success she entertained the most flattering 
hope, she bade him farewell, concealed her person as well as 
she was able, by drawing her mantle of black silk close about 
her, threw a white veil over her head, and set out on her way 
to St. Bavon, in order that she might place herself at the 
door of the cathedral, to be near the Earl as he passed in to 
the mass. It would be needless to say with how much anxiety 
on the part of Anna, with how many hopes and fears, th]^ 

1. F 
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interval (between her taking her station at the door and the 
arrival of the Earl) was filled up. 

At length she heard the sounds of minstrelsy; and the 
movement of the crowd, which the public attendance of Lewis 
at the mass never failed to collect, assured her that he was 
actually coming towards the church. Anna now drew as 
near as possible to the space which was kept free by his at- 
tendants for his entrance, and exerted all her efforts to avoid 
being forced back by several of the mendicants, who were 
eager to catch the eye of the Earl, in order to solicit an alms. 
Some of these people were real objects of charity, and others 
only used poverty as an excuse for idleness and vice. The 
most bold and importunate held in their hands a small brass 
box, with a slit in the lid, in order to drop into it whatever 
eleemosynary donations they might receive. And their usual 
method, of calling upon the charity of a passenger, was by 
shaking and rattling their boxes as he passed along, some* 
times accompanying the action with a blessing, or a demand 
on his purse ; or at others, without a hint being given, lave 
by the action itself — a practice still in use amongst several of 
the Flemish mendicants even of the present time. 

The music drew nearer and nearer; and the minstrds that 
preceded the Earl, with many of his household, passed directly 
mto the cathedral, where the former continued playing their 
sprightly airs, although within the walls of the sacred- edifice 
itself. 

The Earl approached; and Anna was grieved to obsi^e 
that his mother, Margaret, Countess of Artois, was le1^ri||. 
upon his arm, and on the same side of the pathway where she^ 
had taken her station. Gilbert Matthew too, she remarked, 
followed in the rear; and near him walked a person who wore 
a hood, and not the chaperon, so put on as to shade the face 
from observation. Who this man was, she could not see; but 
the proximity of his station to Gilbert in the procession, in- 
duced her to believe he must be one of his seven brothers; for 
the family of the Matthews kept much together, when in 
public or in private. Sir Roger d'Auterme, the high bailiff 
of Ghent, was also in the retinue, with his nephew, Oliver, 
and John de Faucille. 

Whilst Anna cast her eyes upon the Earl, as he slowly 
advanced, a flattering hope stole into her bosom that she 
should succeed in the object of her petition, for the counte- 
nance of the Lord Lewis of Flanders might be said always to 
possess an expression calculated to inspire hope in a suppliant, 
since the dignity of the prince was blended with an air of 
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kindness and affability. Perhaps too, Anna's anxious hopes 
to find him all she wished, assisted the favourable view in 
which he now appeared to her. 

His step was unaffected, though slow and majestic, and he 
returned the greetings of the crowd with manly courtesy; 
whilst his tall and noble figure (attired in a suit of blue velvet, 
embroidered with gold, decorated with jewels, and surmounted 
by a rich mantle, lined with ermine) attracted the admiration 
of all beholders. 

The Countess leaned upon the arm of her son ; her features 
were of the same handsome contour, and, from their regularity, 
retained some claims to beauty; yet there was a repelling, a 
haughty character, in her aspect, that destroyed the favour- 
able effect the courtesy of her manners would otherwise have 
produced. She condescended to return the respectful greet- 
ings of the people, but in doing so the expression of her coun- 
tenance shewed siie felt it to be a condescension, and neither 
the sight of age, poverty, sickness, nor innocence, could un- 
bend her brow, or create one kindly look of sympathy or 
feeling. Her alms she bestowed as a thing she did not value 
herself, nor heeded the benefit they might afford to others. 
She coldly scattered them around her, indiscriminately, from 
the almonier that hung suspended from her girdle, as children 
would throw away a handful of pebbles, about which they cared 
nothing. Her full and intelligent eyes glanced everywhere 
around, but fixed nowhere with any expression of interest. 
Her attire was magnificent; it shone with jewels and em- 
broidery; her hanging sleeves fell almost to the ground, whilst 
the train of the crimson velvet mantle was supported by a 
young page. Her forehead, smooth and white, was bound 
by a circle or coronet of jewels, placed above a coverchief of 
the finest silver tissue. 

As the Earl advanced along the space that was cleared for 
him by the chamberlains and marshals, he every now and 
then stopt, as it were, a moment, whilst, with more grace and 
good-nature than was exhibited by his mother, he dispensed 
an alms to some aged or suffering mendicant, a custom usual 
with princes when they passed on to attend the public mass. 

"He is drawing near, thought Anna; "oh if I could but 
catch his eye! I will cry largesse — and then I will slip the 
paper into his hand as he gives me an alms. But he sees me 
not; oh that I could but catch his eye ! I will venture to step 
beyond the line; if it is but a little, he must see me." 

She did so; and the quick glance of the Earl was instantly 
arrested, and turned upon her alone. Her dress, although 

f2 
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plain, and even homely, was not that of a mendicant; and notr 
withstanding her mantle wrapped close ahout her, and the veil 
that covered her face, there was a grace in the figure of Anna, 
which, like that found in those models of heauty, the statues of 
antiquity, shewed itself, however covered it might he with 
drapery. The arm too, which she extended (as she held the 
paper, ready to he presented, in her hand), was finely turned, 
and delicately white. These observations in a moment attracted 
an eye like that of Lewis de Male, critically nice in beauty. 
His curiosity was excited; there was something altogether 
extraordinary in the circumstance. 

"This," said the Earl, as he turned and addressed Gilbert 
Matthew, who was now near him, "this is the strangest, and 
I will warrant the fairest beggar that ever yet asked an alms; 
She may, too, be the most unfortunate of all mendicants, 
perhaps a distressed gentlewoman ; I will give her gold." 

"Or, perhaps," replied Gilbert, "she may be some artfiil 
wanton, who Displays her white hand, and a decent mantle, 
to excite curiosity, and a new kind of sympathy, since rags, 
the proper habiliments of alms-takers, are now too common 
to raise much pity." 

"Be she what she may," said the Earl, " she shall not ex- 
tend that pretty arm to me in vain; nay, I will speak tb her." 

As Lewis advanced a few paces to do so, the gold piece of 
coin, designed for Anna, glittered in his hand, and at the 
very moment he was about to speak to her, an aged woman, 
of a wretched and haggard countenance (in which an ex- 
pression of frenzy seemed to contend with that of malice for 
pre-eminence), who was habited with nothing remarkable, 
save a white hood about her head, rushed before Anna, and 
rudely thrust her back, as she exclaimed aloud to Lewis de 
Male, "To me, to me — the gold to me, not to yon muffled 
trickster!" 

Anna alarmed, shrunk back in the crowd, and the Earl, 
incensed and disappointed at the probability of losing sight of 
her in the press, pushed back the hag with some violence, as 
he exclaimed— " Hence, thou cursed white hood! how darest 
thou to interfere." 

** Curse not the white hood, curse it not, proud Earl," re- 
plied the aged woman, with the utmost audacity; "take heed, 
Lewis, take heed^no man, be he prince or beggar, shall ban 
me unrequited: hark thee, thy curse shall fall upon thyself; 
and mark my words," she continued, as she stretched forth 
her dry and shriveled arm, bent it, and pointed with her 
finger to her head; 'Hhe white hood thou hast this day cursed 
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shall cover thine own head with confusion. Rememher it is 
I who say it — farewell." 

"My son," said the Countess of Artois to the Earl, in a 
low and agitated voice, " my son, give her the gold. It is 
Ursula; give her gold." 

"Give her gold!" replied the Earl; "the wretched old 
crone — I will give her nothing but the cucking-stool or the 
stocks; her tricks prevail not with me." 

"Stop her then," cried a youne man of Lewis's train; 
" stop her; she has publicly insulted our prince." 

" She is some madwoman," observed Gilbert Matthew. 
" Better let her pass; she is not worth notice." 

"It is Ursida," again repeated the Countess of Artois. 
"I would, my son, that you had given her the gold; her 
curses never fall in vain — she is most powerful — she is a 
sorceress." 

"Say rather a cheat, mother," replied the Earl. "She 
seems one of those bold beggars, who would make the donor of 
an alms loosen his purse strings by exciting terror. Notwith- 
standing the edict, Ghent still harbours niany such hags and 
witches. A curse upon her tongue, she has affrighted away 
that poor girl. I would have relieved her but for the old 
white hood's brawling, and now I do not see her in the crowd. 
Did you mark which way she went, Gilbert?" 

"No, my lord," answered the new deacon of the pilots; 
" I only saw her shrink back when the old woman thrust 
herself before you: the girl seemed frightened, and perhaps 
is gone." 

" It is most likely," answered the Earl. " Let us forward 
to the mass." 

Whilst this brief conversation passed, the woman with the 
white hood had retired sulkily from the press. As she went 
on, no one dared to stop her. Indeed, all made way for her, 
as they would for a being whose will no one cared to cross, 
since, in fact, she was looked upon by the multitude as 
a creature possessed of powers and knowledge more than 
human. Anna also had retired; for when she heard the hag 
denounce her as a * muffled trickster , she felt so alarmed lest 
a discovery shoidd be the consequence, that abandoning her 
purpose of presenting the letter to the Earl at the church 
door, she immediately shrunk back, and endeavoured to make 
her way through the crowd; but her escape coidd not be so 
easily accomplished as that of Ursida, since no one feared 
Anna, therefore no one made way for her; and in struggling 
to free herself from the press, her veil caught, and was pulled 
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off her head. She regained it as speedily as possible, and 
replaced it, but not till many eyes had thus obtained an 
opportunity of gazing on her, and of calling up a crimson 
flood into her cheeks. 

After this accident, Anna felt still more eager to escape; 
she again struggled to pass the crowd, and just as she was on 
the point of succeeding, some one came softly behind her, laid 
a hand gently upon her shoulder, and whispered in her ear, 
" Take no notice of me — do not look round for the world, but 
go into the cathedral — pass to the Lady Chapel — stay there 
till I come. I will help you." The astonishment of Anna 
was only equalled by her agitation, for she knew too well the 
slightest accents of the voice of Henry de Cassel, to be deceived 
in thinking these words had been uttered by him. 

Anna's spirits were now so much weakened by a succession 
of alarms, that the least thing filled her with nervous appre- 
hension, even Henry's sudden presence made her tremble, yet 
she obeyed him, and forbore to look back; but she could not 
help fancying, by the movement of the crowd about her, 
that they made way for him readily enough, although they 
had not stinted an inch to accommodate herself. She now 
waited a short time, almost without moving from the spot 
where Henry had thus mysteriously addressed her. At length, 
perceiving the mob dispersing in all directions, she ventured 
to steal into the cathedral, by a side door of one of the aisles, 
and made her way into the Lady Chapel. 

The Lady Chapel was a small lateral building dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and decorated with a profusion of the finest 
Gothic carvings, paintings, and devices; the altar being 
literally covered with the rich offerings of devotees to her 
shrine. Anna devoutly kneeled before the image of the Holy 
Virgin, that stood, in sculptured pomp and jewelled splendour, 
within a niche above the altar, and, after repeating an Ave 
Maria, she sunk upon a cushion, anxiously to await the arrival 
of Henry; but how he could possibly assist her, or how he 
should even guess his assistance could be wanting, seemed to 
her inexplicable mysteries. 

She was not, however, long kept in suspense, for Henry 
soon appeared, and closing the door of the little chapel with 
some caution as he entered, he ran towards Anna and greeted** 
her with the warmest burst of impassioned feeling — ^indeed, 
he seemed not to think for what purpose he came thither, and 
to forget all in the remembrance that he was near her. 

Anna, at length fixed her eyes imploringly upon him, and 
conjured him to lose no time in affording her the promised 
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assistance; "for, I suppose," added she, "you must know 
something of what now presses so much on my mind, else 
how could you have offered to aid me?" 

" I have heard much, indeed, Anna," replied Henry, "since 
I saw you last night; for on my return to the hotel of the 
Moon, I there learnt the fatal effects of the fray with the 
Matthews, and that your father's life was in the utmost peril. 
I knew you to-day, in spite of your mantle and veil; for, 
rememher Anna, how often you have worn that simple dress 
in the woods of St. Omer. I observed, too, a paper in your 
hand: no eye was so fixed upon you as mine, since no heart 
was so much interested for you. To me it appeared evident 
you wished to present that paper to the Earl of Flanders. I 
could easily then guess upon what anxious subject you woidd 
solicit him, when I knew that justice was arrayed against 
your father's life." 

"And where, then, were you?" inquired Anna. "I saw 
you not. But, Holy Virgin I how changed, Henry, is your 
attire! Are you, too, of the court?" 

" I have been there to-day," replied Henry, "and followed 
in my lord's train to the cathedral. But come, let us speak 
of your business, that is more important — and I dare not stay. 
Tell me, would you wish to solicit the Earl for your father's 
pardon — to free him from the consequences of this charge of 
murder ?" 

" It is the first wish of my soul to obtain his pardon," said 
Anna; "but I was disappointed in my plan; and should the 
Countess of Artois or Gilbert Matthew discover me within the 
palace, before I coidd see the Earl, they would ruin my chance 
of success, and drive me thence with scorn." 

"They shall do neither," answered Henry. "I can and 
will serve you. You shall see the Earl in safefy to yourself. 
But," he added, with considerable emotion, "but I know too 
well the Earl's former disgraceful passion for you, not to fear 
this interview. O Anna! your virtue I can trust, but not 
your experience. You know nothing of the arts of men when 
they abandon principle for profligacy. You — young, innocent, 
and beautiful, trusting others, as you are yourself worthy to 
be trusted — I tremble when I think into what dangers, what 
deceptions, nay, what temptations, you may fall. Lewis de 
Male is vehement in all his feelings: I fear the sight of you 
will awake his slumbering passion ; but I conjure you, let not 
even your father's safety mduce you to listen to his vows of 
love." 

" I will not," said Anna, " I will not encourage them." 
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"You must not hear them," replied Henry; "for should 
you but listen to his protestations, he may hope hereafter to 
win you on his own terms ; and should he do so, be sure of it, 
ruin and misery must overwhelm both you and me. The 
vengeance of Lewis would be fearful, as his power is absolute. 
Take no token from him, promise him nothing, or at least 
nothing but gratitude, in requital for yoiur father's life. Re- 
member my words. May God prosper you! " 

Anna was so overcome by the subject of this address, which 
kept pace with her own fears, that she could only faintly 
answer, " she would be prudent; " for the scene of the pre- 
vious night (that had so acted upon her feelings as to deter- 
mine her at all events to obtain her father's patdon, in the 
hope to win him from his associates) she was sworn to keep 
secret. 

Henry then drew a ring from his finger, and placed i: 
upon one of hers, and directed her to proceed to the "EaxVi 
palace of Andrighien as soon as the mass should be ovei. 
"Go," said he, **to the garden entrance towards the south; 
the warder of that entrance is well known to me, indeed he is 
in some measure indebted to me. Shew him that ring, he 
will know it for mine, and bid him conduct you where you 
may obtain a private audience of the Earl. Go thither one 
hour after the mass; do simply what I tell you, but hold no 
discourse with the warder. Shew him but the ring; and in 
the mean time I will endeavour to apprise him of your coming, 
and instruct him what to do. Farewell, my beloved Anna! 
I must leave you. Remember my counsel — one hour after 
mass. Adieu! I shall see you again when you least expect 
me." 

Anna promised to observe all his directions, bade him fare- 
well, and resumed her station in the Lady Chapel, thinking 
it better to continue there till the mass was over, as she should 
be less observed in her way to Andrighien, when the crowd 
had entirely dispersed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



When the great bell of St. Bavon struck the hour that was to 
be the signal of Anna's departure for the palace of Andrighien, 
she started from her seat, and once more addressing a prayer 
to the Virgin, to prosper her enterprise, she quitted the Lady 
Chapel, and set out upon her way, avoiding as much as pos- 
sible the most public streets in her passage through Ghent, 
and at length passed the city gates without meeting any in^ 
temiption. 

The new and beautiful palace of Andrighien, which Lewis 
de Male had erected at an immense cost, stood about one mile 
distant from the walls of Ghent, in the midst of a fertile, though 
flat country, and surrounded by delightful pleasure grounds 
and gardens. It was here the Earl had chiefly resided since 
the death of his wife, and it was here that he was frequently 
visited by his mother the Countess of Artois, whose superior 
abilities for state matters and state intrigues, induced her to 
keep a wary eye upon her less politic son, over whom she still 
retained a power and an authority Lewis had vainly endea- 
voured to shake off*; for the wisdom of her counsels, and the 
decision of her conduct, had really been of the utmost service 
to him in moments of emergency. His mother was also 
Countess of Artois in her own right, with the privilege to 
bestow that county upon whomsoever she pleased at her death. 
She had considerable influence at the court of France, and 
could command the Duke of Burgundy in almost any matter 
connected with her son's interest or her own, since, by her 
means, the Duke had espoused the only child of Lewis de Male 
by his deceased Countess, a girl but fourteen years of age. 

The Earl himself had been married, fur reasons of state 
policy, when very young, so that he had become a widower, 
and his only child a wife, when he was but thirty-six years old. 

Anna implicitly obeyed the directions of Henry de Cassel, 
and bent her steps towards the south entrance of the palace 
garden, where a tower which flanked a part of the boundary 
walls was inhabited by the warder of whom Henry had made 
mention. Anna, upon shewing him the ring, obtained instant 
admittance, and requested him, as she had been directed, to 
afibrd her the means of a private interview with the Earl. 
Whilst she made this request she blushed, ashamed to express, 
even to a domestic, her desire for an interview liable to the 
most cruel misconstruction. 
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Yet at the sight of the ring, the warder addressed her with 
the most marked respect, and saying that the Earl usually 
walked in the garden about noon, if she would place herself 
in a little Gothic pleasure-house which stood near the tower, 
he doubted not she would have an opportunity of seeing him 
alone. Lewis de Male, who, it may be right to apprise the 
reader, was both a patron and a lover of learning, generally 
passed an hour or two there each day; for he made it hu 
private study. 

"But," said Anna, in a hesitating manner, ''may not the 
Countess come with him, or Gilbert Matthew? or " 

"No," replied the warder, "not this morning, for neither 
the Countess nor Gilbert are yet returned from the city, and 
J saw my lord in the garden but now, alone, after parting 
with his kinsman, Sir Walter d'Anghien; besides," continued 
the warder, " when the Lord Lewis passes my post, I will tell 
him that a fair lady awaits to see him in the pleasure-house, 
and at such a hearing he will not delay to go to it." 

Anna again blushed, but forbore to make any farther in- 
quiry, for she remembered the injunctions of Henry, to avoid 
discoursing with the warder; and, beyond what seemed neces- 
sary to be said, the man himself appeared to be as little 
disposed to communicate with her. She followed him, there- 
fore, in silence to the pleasure-house, where the Earl delighted 
to pass his private hours, and where he occasionally cultivated 
talents which, but for his profligate manners, would have 
reflected honour upon his country. 

The pleasure-house was admirably adapted as a place for 
study, for it stood sequestered, surrounded by trees, and a 
small stream ran near it, whose low murmurs were calculated 
to soothe and compose the mind. In the apartment where 
Anna was conducted, she observed several manuscripts, and 
writing materials, with loose parchments and papers, that lay 
scattered upon a table in the centre of the room. 

A blue velvet mantle, lined with ermine, was carelessly 
lying upon a chair; it seemed by this circumstance that the 
Earl had already been in the room, and, most probably, for 
the day was sultry, had cast off* the mantle of state in which 
he appeared at the mass. Anna paused to think in what 
manner she shoidd address him, and as her mind was thus 
engaged, she drew from her bosom the paper she had intended 
to present that morning, and re-perused the contents ; thinking 
perhaps she had better give it to the Earl at once, and thus 
spare nerself the pain of first breaking the subject to him by 
words. 
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Whilst Anna was thus absorbed in thought, holding the 
paper with her eyes fixed upon it, the door opened, and Lewis 
de Male suddenly stood before her. Abashed, affrighted, and 
surprised, Anna lost her presence of mind, and letting fall the 

Saper, she clasped her hands together, and cast a wild and 
isordered glance upon the Earl; still too much agitated to 
speak, she sank upon her knees before him, and could only, 
in a supplicating manner, look up in his face. 

"Anna! " said Lewis. "Rise, fairest Anna, and tell me, I 
beseech you, what chance has brought hither the daughter of 
John Lyon?" 

" She is here to implore you that she may still be a daughter," 
replied Anna, trembling as she spoke, "and not the orphan 
of a beloved father. Oh, my lord, if ever you hope to enjoy 
peace on earth, or happiness in heaven, read over this paper. * 
(She took it from the ground and offered it to Lewis.) " I — 
I wrote it, but I am now too much agitated to plead, as I 
would do, my own cause; read, then — read the paper." 

There was such an energy in the manner in which Anna 
urged her request, such an agonised anxiety depicted in her 
countenance, that Lewis could not reftise her; he took the 
paper from her hand in silence, and immediately read it with 
attention. 

**Is this really so?" said he. "Was John Lyon, then, but 
the involuntary agent of this man's death? I was told 
otherwise." 

"Oh, it was false! most false! whoever told you so," replied 
Anna. "My father is innocent. You can, my lord — oh, you 
will — ^you will save his life." 

"And how, Anna," answered the Earl, "how can I save a 
man who has injured me in the tenderest point; who has 
withdrawn from my court, and secreted from my view, the 
treasure, the joy, of my life — ^yourself, Anna?" 

"My lord," said the trembling girl, as she blushed deeply, 
"do not, I conjure you, blame my father. In what he did, it 
was to comply with my request; and oh! forgive me when I 
say, that, in justice you cannot blame him ; he but disobeyed 
your commands as an earthly prince, to observe those of the 
King of Heaven." 

"And what," said the Earl, "what am I now to hope, if I 
grant this pardon?" 

"For the prayers," answered Anna, "of her you will have 
saved from the sorrows of the fatherless — prayers that never 
knock at Heaven's gate in vain — the gratitude, the heartfelt 
gratitude, of one who will daily bless your name; and as she 
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begs heaven's choicest gifts to fall upon your head, will think 
of her prince as the guardian and the father of his people." 

"And will return the obligation," replied Lewis, "by 
shunning the presence of that prince who adores her, even as 
she would shun the society of the lowest and most worthless 
vassal of his dominions. No, Anna, your father has deceived 
me once, but he shall never do so more. If my passion is 
hate^ to you, you have to thank him for its birth. It was 
your father who first brought you to me; it was your father 
who fanned the infant flame with hope; he did so to gratify a 
vain ambition, and now he must suffer, or you must abide its 
consequence." 

"Is there no other way?" said Anna, greatly distressed. 
Sinking again upon her knees, she caught his hand, and with 
a mixture of boldness and tender feeling in her manner, spoke 
to him, not with that distance she would observe to the pnnce, 
but as calling upon the pity of a fellow-creature: "Oh, my 
lord, say not thus ! do not violate the filial piety of a daughter, 
by making a thing so holy the instrument of guilt, lest it fall 
with bitter retribution on your own head; you are yourself a 
father; think but upon that, and nature, who never pleads in 
vain, will speak to your heart, and tell you, that however 
human frailty may err in seelung the good of a child, the 
error should oe looked upon with mercy. A child, remember, 
that has been cradled in a parent's arms in helpless infancy, 
is dear, dear beyond every thing on earth; and that to save a 
daughter's innocence, a father would brave every peril, even 
to the death." 

"Your father has deserved to die," said the Earl, "for he 
has deceived me; yet for your sake, Anna, I woidd do much; 
I would have done all that man can do for woman's love; I 
would have married you, but for that curse which binds 
princes to wed for state occasions." 

"My lord," replied Anna, modestly, "such a marriage 
woidd have been beyond my desires or my degree. The circle 
of high-born honour would be as unseemly upon the brows of 
a poor burgher's daughter, as to call her wife would be beneath 
the dignity of a prince. All things seek their order and their 
kind. The lion, lord of the forest that he ranges, mates not 
with the kid; nor could the eagle stoop from the crested rock, 
or leave to gaze upon the sun, and seek to pair with the 
lowlier tenant of the woods. I could never have been your 
equal, my lord, how then could I become your wife? I should 
but have disgraced the mantle of state by my homely bearing." 

"You would have honoured it by your beauty and your 
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worth," replied the Earl; "but that cannot be. Hear me, 
Anna; as a prince, as a judge, your father's life is in my 
absolute power. You are also in my power, for did 1 need a 
pretext to detain you, the law of Ghent would give it me — I 
could find it, by holding you as the near kindred of a man so 
charged, and so suspected. But know, I will not stoop to 
force ; it is that heart, that mind, I value in you — it is there I 
would gain an interest, and by your own free will. Without 
your heart to accompany the gift, you, Anna, would be of 
little worth to Lewis. ' 

"And of still less with it," replied Anna, "when that heart 
became corrupted. Oh, do not, my prince, so far debase 
your noble nature, to use the power you hold but as God's 
steward here on earth, to abuse a simple maiden. Here," 
added Anna, and she went towards the table, and took up a 
blank paper that lay upon it ; " here, my lord, do an act of 
mercy — write but your gracious pardon for my father, and 
every word shall find its register in heaven to bless you. 
Nay, 1 can write the pardon, so you will but sign it — ^put but 
your name to the paper, and he shall live, and I wul daily 
breathe that name in my prayers to listening angels." 

The Earl hesitated — he walked towards the table, and laid 
his hand upon the paper: whilst Anna, exidting in the hopes 
which this action gave her, her cheeks flushed, her hands 
pressed together in all the breathless anxiety of suspended 
expectation, stood mute and motionless. Tne Earl looked 
upon her, and, struck by the matchless beauty of her coun- 
tenance (now animated by every feeling of her soul, throuffh 
the anxious circumstances of her fate), he could not resist the 
moment of temptation. He ceased, therefore, to make the 
effort, and his better purpose entirely forsook him. 

"No, Anna," he exclaimed, "no, on one condition only 
will I grant the pardon. It is, that you will see me — that you 
will hear me — that I may hope to gain by my devoted love 
some place in your affections. Do this — give me but the 
slightest hope, and your father lives. And that you really 
do so, accept some token of my love. Here," added the 
Earl, as he drew a magnificent chain of massive gold (the 
same manufactured by the master of the goldsmiths) from 
his neck, "wear this, my Anna; it was designed as a gift to a 
dear kinsman, Sir Walter d'Anghien, but no one can be so 
dear to Lewis as yourself. Wear it, and let me hope." 

Anna, who stood like one pursued to the verge of a precipice, 
who fears alike to go forward or to draw back, dreaded to in- 
cense the £arl by a violent opposition to his wishes, and yet 
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she could not so far dissemble as to give her assent to the 
proposal. To accept the token would be to encourage Lewis's 
hopes; she endeavoured, therefore, and in her case it was 
a pardonable subterfuge, to wave the proposal altogether. 
"My lord," she said, "I dare not wear the token: think how 
fatal to me might be the consequence, should the Countess of 
Artois view your gift upon my neck. She would know again 
a thing so precious, and that it must have come from you." 

Even the Earl appeared for a moment embarrassed by this 
objection, for he really feared his mother: "She need not 
know it," replied he; "you may say the chain was the gift of 
the old rich Baroness, who loved you so well, and quitted our 
court to end her days as a nun." 

"No, my lord," replied Anna, "I cannot so dissimulate; 
and, believe me, truth will more adorn my mind than the finest 
chain of gold could my person, when it must be suspended 
by falsehood round my neck. I cannot take the token ; for if 
I did, the world would know it to be yours." 

" Nay, but you shall," said the Earl; " I will fear no mother, 
■either for you or for myself. I will act freely, in spite of the 
Countess of Artois. Mark me, Anna, I will not now urge 
you to speak all I could wish to hear. Only be silent, and I 
will fancy your very silence as favourable to my hopes. Wear 
that token, and as long as it hangs about your neck. I will 
continue to hope for the future ; it shall be the sign of a com- 
pact between us; and I will grant the pardon." 

"No, my lord, no," eagerly cried Anna, "I cannot; I will 
not even silently assent to my own shame ; never will I do so ; 
keep your gift, and leave me innocent." 

"Ay, and fatherless," replied the artful Lewis. "Adieu, 
Anna! our conference is ended. The provost-marshal is 
already in possession of the warrant to authorise yom: father's 
death the moment he is taken. Gilbert Matthew procured it 
last night, ere search was made for him." 

Tlie Earl turned to depart. Anna rushed between him 
and the door, and seizing him by his vest, as her countenance 
changed to ashy whiteness, she exclaimed, in a voice of agony, 
"Stay! yet stay! grant me the pardon, and I will wear tne 
token." Lewis eagerly assisted her to rise, pressed her in his 
embrace, and threw the chain of gold about ner neck. "But 
oh!" she added, as she looked upon it, "how gladly would I 
exchange these golden links, for chains of iron, in the deepest 
dungeon, so I might save my father, and yet " 

"Peace, Anna, peace," cried the Earl, "do not make me 
once more revoke my mercy; remember our compact; ay, it 
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is a compact. Here/' he continued, as he hastily wrote the 
paper, "here is your father's pardon: but remember! once 
remove that chain from your neck bv your own act, refuse to 
see me, or to give me hope, and look to heaven as your only 
father; for I swear, by all that 1 believe on earth, by all that 
I may hope or dread hereafter, from that moment he shall 
die; I leave you now to think upon it. Farewell." 

The Earl departed, exidting in his success of having en- 
gaged Anna to wear a chain of gold, as a love-token about 
her neck ; for Lewis, notwithstan£ng his superior talents and 
sense, believed in a superstition common to his country and 
his time, which considered, that so long as such a token shoidd 
be worn with the consent of the wearer, it would act as a spell 
or charm to bind the beloved object to the giver of the pledge. 

Anna carefully deposited the pardon within her bosom, and 
hastened to depart from the pleasure-house. As she quitted 
the little pathway, which wound amidst the trees that sur- 
rounded this sequestered spot, she heard a rustling amongst 
their leaves, and turning a hasty glance in that direction, she 
espied, in part, the figure of a man, who seemed to be lurking 
near. Alarmed at the circumstance, and wishing to avoid 
observation, she now quickened her pace, hastened towards 
the tower by which she had entered, and departed with all 
speed, and once more found herself safe in the road to Ghent. 

And now that her object was achieved, now that she no 
longer felt apprehension for her father's life, the diificidties of 
her own situation, the involuntary, and yet acquiescing, part 
she had taken in the Earl's proposal, weighed heavily iipon 
her mind. The tumidt of suspended expectation and fluc- 
tuating hope had subsided, but it was succeeded by a deep 
and melancholy presage of coming evil; and the horrible scene 
she had witnessed on the previous night, a scene she was 
sworn to conceal, awakened apprehensions that made her 
think the pardon she now carried to her father, might soon, 
perhaps, be revoked, or prove of little essential benefit to him. 

These reflections rapidly succeeded each other, as she bent 
her steps toward Ghent; and at length, after many eflbrts, 
she brought her mind to the pious resolution, to endeavour to 
banish for a time all fears upon her own account ; if possible, 
to forget herself, in the eflbrts she determined to make to 
withdraw her father from his desperate associates. 

Anna entered within the city gates without interruption, 
and eager to convey to John Lyon the good news of her suc- 
cessful mission, she determined now to take the direct way, 
and not to lengthen her walk circuitously for the purposes of 
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concealment. She turned down a handsome street, therefore, 
near the walls of the city, where a few houses, helons^g to 
some of the wealthy merchants, or more opident hurghers of 
Ghent, had small enclosed gardens in front of them. 

But scarcely had she entered the street, when her ears were 
assailed with loud and tumultuous shouts, and she soon per- 
ceived that a large hody of men were passing up this very 
street in the order of a procession, accompanied hy a multitude, 
or rather mob, composed of the lower order of the people, and 
all the idle boys of the place. Greatly alarmed, and fearing 
lest any unfortunate accident might occasion her loss of the 
pardon (notwithstanding it was secured within her bosom), 
she hesitated a moment what to do. She could not hope to 
make her way through such a crowd, and she saw plainly it 
was not a religious procession. If she retreated, she might 
be forced along with the advancing multitude — she might be 
insulted. What to do, she knew not; and for a moment stood 
still, irresolute how to act. 

In this emergency, she heard a citizen, who was looking on, 
say to his companion near him, ''There they go; it is the 
deputation. They are going to Andrighien, to demand from 
the Earl Sir Simon de Bdte; for Lewis has secured in his 
prison of Ecclo one of the burgomasters of Ghent, an act 
which even his authority cannot lawfully accomplish, without 
a warrant from the city magistrates to commit their fellow 
officer. It is a breach of their franchises that may cost the 
Earl a world of trouble, if he does not give Sir Simon liberty 
upon their demand." 

I'his at once explained to Anna the nature of the procession, 
and accounted for the tumidtuous manner of the mob, which 
now advanced nearer and nearer, till Anna found herself 
almost surrounded by the crowd, and forced against the gate 
of one of those smdl gardens in front of the houses before 
noticed. Her fears made her bold, and she no longer hesi- 
tated to pass within the gate to seek temporary shelter; and, 
indeed, she needed it, for her mantle, which she had carefully 
wrapped about her on leaving the palace, had been so violently 
pulled back by the sudden rush of the people, that the clasp 
gave way and was broken, and the dress she wore beneath, 
with the splendid chain of gold upon her neck, could not but 
be visible to all. 

She retreated, therefore, into the little garden, and ob- 
serving a lady standing in that part of it nearest to the house, 
as if looking on to witness the bustle in the street, Anna had 
no doubt tms lady was the mistress of the house, and imme- 
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diately advanced towards her, to ask a temporary shelter, and 
to explain the cause of her intrusion. 

The lady she addressed was a young woman of extraordinary 
beauty. Her figure was of the middling stature, and finely 
formed. Her eyes and hair were of a dark colour, the former 
brilliant and expressive. Her complexion, though brown, 
was exquisitely clear and transparent ; and her mouth, of the 
liveliest carnation, might have rivalled in grace and symmetry 
that of the finest antique statue. Her air was so noble, and 
her dress so rich, that had Anna seen her at Andrighien, she 
would have taken the fair stranger for a woman of the highest 
birth. Yet the fashion of her attire was not such as Anna 
would herself have adopted ; it was something too gay, too 
liberal, in displaying the person of the wearer, which, beautiM 
as it was, might have found a more attractive grace, had 
modesty cast a veil over charms thus exposed, that seemed to 
proclaim a consciousness of their beauty, but an indelicacy as 
to their effect. 

Whilst the stranger looked at Anna with such fixed atten- 
tion as made the bashful girl tremble, a shade of anger seemed 
to steal over her dark and beautiful brow. When she spoke, 
wliich she did fluently and well, her accent proclaimed her to 
be a foreigner. She replied, to Anna's excuse for her intru- 
sion, with a slight assurance that she was welcome to remain 
where she was till the crowd had passed ; and she added, with 
a sarcastic sneer, that curled her lip as she spoke, "You may 
also adjust your mantle before you depart; for I suppose 
you would not willingly walk through the public streets tricked 
out with such a chain as that about your neck, that every one 
may know you have assumed the golden shackles of a prince, 
to grace a burgher's daughter." 

Anna, surprised, shocked, and embarrassed by this speech, 
neither knew how to reply to it, nor what to think. She 
stood, with a countenance alternately changing from red to 
white, absolutely mute with astonishment. She had but that 
instant returned from Andrighien — no person had followed 
her — no one had been present when the Earl threw the chain 
about her neck, and no one could possibly even have seen 
it upon her, till her mantle was almost torn from her as she 
entered the gate. 

Anna was not superstitious; that is, not for the age in which 
she lived, when superstition was a part of religious faith. A 
belief, however, in the agency of familiar spirits, in charms 
and spells, with a dark and presumptuous inquiry into futurity, 
which was likewise characteristic of the age, were things 
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wholly disregarded by Anna. She did not, therefore, suppose 
the stranger was indebted to any such means for her extraor- 
dinary knowledge of the circumstances connected with the 
chain, and felt but the more alarmed by this want of credulity; 
as any other maiden in Ghent but herself would have set it 
down to the score of witchcraft. 

Anna was too innocent to frame falsehoods, and even in 
excuses was but awkward. She knew not how to answer, but 
still she felt the stranger had no right to inquire into her 
affairs. She, therefore, said-nothing in reply, but hastily re- 
adjusted her mantle, with an air of confusion and embarras- 
ment. Still the stranger seemed to fix her thoughts upon the 
chain. 

"I know it well," said she; "it is of no common workman- 
ship. But I will not inquire. I have no right to ask it of 
you. But come, I will fasten your mantle — ^your hand trembles 
so, you can scarcely do it yourself. Stay a little — there, 
closer, draw it closer, to hide those golden links. Why, ay, 
maiden, that will do; and now they are as much concealed 
from sight, beneath thy garment, as one day will be the sorrow, 
the deep pangs of remorse, within thy bosom, which now is 
thus adorned. Take heed — the gifts of princes to young 
maids are but like the nets of the fowler, surely set and baited, 
that tempt poor birds to come within them, but they never 
depart thence till their plumage is rifled, and their life is 
gone." The stranger paused a moment, and looking sternly 
upon Anna, added, in an angry tone, "So may it be with 
you; for why should I wish it otherwise; and you will not 
escape if Lewis de Male spreads the snare. So now begone — 
the crowd is dispersed — leave my presence ; you have tarried 
here too long already." 

There was such a tone of displeasure, such an air of com- 
mand in the stranger, when she pronounced these last words, 
that Anna, not knowing what to think, and greatly alarmed, 
needed no other intimation to be gone. She bowed her head 
to the ungentle lady, and walking away as fast as her agitated 
limbs would bear her, regained the street, and in a short time 
she had the happiness of clasping her father's neck, as she 
sobbed with joy, and gave the pardon into his hands. 
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CHAPTER X. 

We must now leave Anna to rejoice, as she did sincerely, in 
having procured the pardon for her father, and to make her 
repeated, but fruitless, attempts to withdraw him from his 
dangerous associates, whilst we say something about the lady 
in whose garden she had taken a temporary shelter, and from 
whose presence she was so ungraciously dismissed. 

The reader will probably recollect the affair concerning a 
gold chain, mentioned in the second chapter of this narrative, 
and that the chain had been made by Sir Simon de B^te, at 
the express command of the Earl of Flanders, but sold, from 
mistake, during the absence of the little goldsmith, to Philip 
Von Artaveld, who presented it to his Italian mistress, the 
beautiful Bianca. He must also be aware, that upon dis- 
covering the mistake, the termagant wife of Sir Simon had 
regained possession of the chain, which at length found its 
way into the hands of the person by whom it was bespoke — 
the Earl of Flanders. 

Having thus briefly recapitulated these circumstances, the 
reader will no longer feel surprised that the foreign lady, who 
was no other than Bianca herself, should so readily recognise 
the chain, and give a shrewd guess by whom it had been be- 
stowed upon the daughter of John Lyon. 

Bianca had before seen Anna in public, and knew who she 
was, although Anna had never before observed her. Thus 
the remarks which the Italian addressed to her, however 
mysterious they might seem to Anna, were easily accounted 
for; since Lewis's admiration of the daughter of the late 
deacon of the pilots, and her subsequent retreat from the 
court, had furnished forth a plentiful harvest, to be reaped 
and gathered in alike by courtiers and gossips, who, each 
viewing the subject agreeably to their own fancy or disposition, 
gave birth to the usual variety of reports, which, having cir- 
culated their due round, died away, and were forgotten, as 
fresh subjects of scandal and novelty occurred. 

All these reports were remembered by Bianca, but the sight 
of that particular chain upon Anna's neck aroused in her 
bosom feelings that induced her, as soon as Anna had departed, 
to resolve upon an immediate visit to no less a person than 
Ursula, the reputed sorceress, who so boldly solicited an alms, 
and cursed the Earl of Flanders at the church-door. 

At the period of our narrative a belief in sorcery, witchcraft, 
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and astrology, was so universally dilTused and encouraged 
throughout Europe, that, notwithstanding the severe laws 
enacted against persons dealing in such arts, there was neither 
country, city, nor town, but possessed some one who bad the 
reputation of being endowed with such supernatural powers; 
and the study of magic was considered as much a science as 
that of mathematics in the present day. Although the regular 
professors of the black art sometimes suffered the severest penal- 
ties of the law, for their real or supposed offences, yet they 
were more frequently winked at, ana allowed to go on in their 
course, by the very persons whose duty it was to suppress them. 
For this conniving toleration the professors were, no doubt, in- 
debted to the supposed services they might occasionally render 
to the tolerators themselves, by withdrawing the veil from 
fiiturity; and sometimes by the convenient agency of making 
them tne instruments of doing an ill tiurn to an enemy, without 
the danger of detection, or even of suspicion as to the original 
instigators of so dark and secure a mode of revenge. The 
chronicles of the olden time exhibit many examples of this 
description, and particularly in Flanders, where no plot was 
carried on, no bad design put in execution, without the advice, 
and even co-operation, of some celebrated witch or magician.* 
It may readily be supposed that a trade which inspired a 
mingled feeling of fear and reverence, that was productive of 
profit, and, by the very mystery of its character, afforded an 
excellent screen to falsehood and fraud, could never be want- 
ing either in disciples or professors, in fools to believe, and 
rogues to teach. Hence it arose, that whenever a worthless 
character, or a vagabond, possessed sufficient craft and abilities 
to delude the' more simple of their fellow-creatmres by ac- 
quiring a few mysterious tricks, that were calculated to impose 
upon the senses, they set up the trade of astrologers or witcnes, 
and assumed a language which, from its ambiguity, was ca- 
pable of the utmost latitude of interpretation ; whilst their 
mysterious predictions, often fashioned, by the weak-witted 
mortals to wnom they were addressed, to agree with their own 

* Froissart relates a curious story of an enchanter, who promised the 
Duke of Anjou that he would, by the power of his art, cause the castle of 
an enemjy to surrender to him. " I can," said the sorceror, **make the 
air so thick over the sea, that those in the castle shall think it a large 
bridge, on which ten men may march in front; and when they see this 
bridge, they will be so frightened they will surrender themselves to you, 
lest, if vou attack them, they be taken by storm." The Duke of Anjou, 
astonished at what he heard, called his knights, to whom he related what 
the enchanter had just told him. They were very much surprised, but 
seemed willing to give him faith for it, See Johnes's Froissart^ toL vi. 
page 41, 
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peculiar circumstances, appeared to the mind thus prepos- 
sessed, to be literally fulfiUed, and were forthwith considered 
as devoutly true. 

It is by no means improbable that many of these wretched 
traffickers in the black art, commenced with deluding others, 
and ended with deluding themselves; and, from a constant 
excitement of the imagination, brought upon themselves a 
degree of madness, till they at length believed they were 
actually endowed with the powers they assumed. By con- 
stantly dwelling upon one idea, of their own preternatural 
endowments, of spells, invocations, and diabolical assistance, 
they at last became as wicked in their own nature as the very 
devils, whom they fancied were obedient to their control. 

Having said thus much upon the general practice and belief 
in witchcraft as it existed at the period of this narrative, the 
reader must now be introduced to one of its professors, who, 
like many of the tribe to which she belonged, was tinctured 
both with malice and with frenzy. She considered herself a 
being of the elements, and though a dweller upon earth, 
claimed affinity with the spirits of the deep, and the powers 
of the air. Ursula was an Italian by birth, and now resided 
in a small house of one of the obscure streets in Ghent, near 
the market-place, where, to her ordinary functions of fearful 
import, as an interpreter of the stars, she added some skill in 
the knowledge of herbs, medicinal compounds, and, though 
last, not least, of poisons; a knowledge for which many of her 
country were so celebrated, that it is said they could administer 
a dose that should produce death at a certain and specific 
distance of time from the hour it was taken, either more or 
less lingering, agreeably to the wish of the destroyer — a pro- 
perty particularly assigned to that poison bearing the name 
of acqua-tofana. 

It was to this woman's habitation Bianca now bent her 
steps, after the interview she had just had with the innocent 
and unoffending Anna. The apartment into which Bianca 
entered, was entirely suited to the profession of its occupant, 
and presented a combination of such objects as were calcu- 
lated to impose awe upon the vulgar, and to awaken terror in 
the weak or timid mind. Bianca was of neither, and she 
entered the cabin of her ancient countrywoman with a firm 
step, and a haughty, though disturbed, mien. 

Yet the scene which she beheld was really calculated to 
raise at least disgust, if not alarm, in a female bosom less 
occupied than Bianca 's with its own tumultuous feehngs. The 
room in which Ursula held her accustomed orgies, although 
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spacious enough, received its light from a single casement, 
which was somewhat obscured by wreaths of yew and cypress 
that were partly suspended before it ; the chamber, therefore, 
at mid-day, partook of the gloom of night, so that, notwith- 
standing every thing could be seen within it, nothing was 
distinctly visible ; there was an obscurity in which the imagi- 
nation might parcel out shapes and things agreeably to the 
mood of horror with which the hag might be desirous to in- 
spire her followers. 

Over the old oak chimney sat an owl, who, familiar with 
its mistress, would stoop its head towards her, as it roosted 
above, with its large eyes glittering even through the darkness. 
By the side of this chimney hung a collection of bones, whilst 
a variety of skulls, an entire skeleton, with a string of human 
hearts completely withered, a hand and arm wrapped in cere- 
cloths, with other strange combinations of fearful preparation, 
were hung around the apartment, to raise the awe and wonder 
of such unhappy or shallow-witted persons as sought the witch 
within her unhallowed cell. 

There was also a heterogeneous mixture, an unnatural alli- 
ance, of living creatures. The wolf-dog lay extended upon 
the hearth, and snarled and shewed his white fangs, as he 
raised his shaggy head to survey the stranger, ready to fly at 
her throat, should Ursula but give the sign. A rat, trained 
to be fearless of a large and fierce black cat, with which it 
was familiar, crept about the apartment; an ape gamboled 
and gibbered around, as a raven flapped her wings in anger, 
and seemed desirous to break her chain to avenge herself on 
the intruder. 

At the time Bianca entered the apartment, it appeared that 
Ursula had been engaged in some of her mystic rites, since 
the charmed circle was formed in the centre of the room. 
This consisted of a red line or circle marked upon the floor, 
with nothing placed upon it but a small glasscase, in which 
were several living adders, that made a hissing noise as they 
twisted and crawled about within their narrow prison. In 
the very centre of the circle was seen an ancient stone cofiin, 
most probably the spoil of some ruined and pillaged church, 
during the former disturbances of Ghent, when many graves 
of the mitred abbots and opulent clergy were opened, in order 
to plunder their mouldering remains of the golden ornaments 
or jewels that had been placed about their vestments at the 
time of interment. A single torch burnt by the side of this 
coflin, and upon it was placed a white hood, and a bough of 
the vew tree. 
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The ancient priestess of this desecrated spot, with a wild 
and malicious expression in her countenance, stood, at the 
moment Bianca entered, with a book in one hand, and in the 
other she held a rod or wand, the usual appendage of her 
trade. This wand was twined about with the skin of a serpent, 
and finished at the top by the horn of a ram. Her gown was 
of black woollen, and from her girdle hung a pouch. It also 
exhibited, stuck within the belt, a knife, that, for form and 
size, would have suited as an instrument in the sacrifices of 
old. Her hair, thin and grey, hung in loose disorder down 
her back; and her dark and swarthy countenance, lean and 
withered, possessed a character that seemed not of this earth, 
but of the lower world of guilt and terror. 

When Bianca entered this chamber of destiny and death, 
the hag fixed her eye upon her with a look of fierce delight, 
as she said, in a voice shrill and discordant, "You are wel- 
come, daughter, at the hour of a fearful rite." 

"And fearlessly is my mind prepared to meet it," replied 
Bianca. "Is your charm accepted? or must I await your 
leisure?" 

"The charm is accepted," said the witch; "but the white 
hood must rest on the cofiin of the dead till the torch is burnt 
out; then all is finished. What would you with me?" 

"I come,"' answered Bianca sternly, "not to reproach you, 
for well do I know that were vain. You would heed my 
railing as heeds the rock the chafing of the ocean that beats 
against its base. No ; I come not to reproach you, wretched 
woman ! but to tell you that I fear you not, and, therefore, I 
will speak." 

"Your words are dark, Bianca," said the hag; "speak 
plainly, for the mother of the mystic speU, the sovereign of 
spirits and of elements, wastes not her moments in an idle 
bandy of words with a mortal creature." 

"You have broken faith with me," replied Bianca, as her 
brow darkened, and angry feelings seemed to swell within 
her bosom. "You promised me revenge, a deep and ample 
revenge, for all my wrongs. You promised me that ruin and 
misery should fall upon the cause, and that a deadly hatred 
should succeed to the love which the Earl Lewis entertained 
for the daughter of John Lyon; but you have broken faith." 

"It is false!" said Ursula; ^'it is most false! Had the fiend 
who serves me so accused me, I would have held him bound 
in double torments. Yes, I would have tortured him by 
keeping him from the great work of mischief. Your revenge, 
and my desire for universal misery, thrives, prospers, and 
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soon will fall upon all the wretched children of sin and clay 
who inhabit this detested city. The father and the daughter 
shall both become my victims." 

"It cannot be," replied Bianca. "The Earl is once more 
in pursuit of Anna — that detested woman, for whose sake 
Lewis discarded me. I saw her but this day, and upon her 
neck she wore one of those love-tokens the Earl is wont to 
bind about his favourites — a chain of gold. I know it to have 
been his. May the worst plagues that ever gnawed the heart 
of woman go with it! Lewis loves Anna — seeks her; she has 
accepted mm; it is plain, it must be so; and all my dear^ 
bought hopes of vengeance are no more. I shall live to see 
her succeed to that place in his affections, which was once 
held by the credulous, and now the discarded, Bianca." 

The hag replied to this complaint with a ghastly smile, and 
said, "Patience, daughter, patience — the work is not yet done." 

"Patience!" exclaimed Bianca, with fury in her looks, as 
she tiumed towards the aged sorceress. " Is it you, Ursula, 
youj who dare speak of patience? and to me! To you I owe 
my ruin. I was a girl when you came to our convent to 
teach your art of medicine. And what did you, but foster 
the discontents of the poor novice, who longed to look upon 
that world from which she was shut out? You promised ner 
golden dreams of pride and happiness ; talked to her of her 
beauty, that might raise her to rank and honour; you persuaded 
her to steal from her convent, and with you." 

"And was not the golden dream of pride fulfilled?" replied 
Ursula. Bianca heeded not her interruption, but continued 
her complaint. 

"And what did you then? Fearful of detection, you 
brought me from my native country, dazzled my young mind 
with visions of pleasure, placed me within the vortex of temp- 
tation, and gave me up a prey to vice and folly ; you, Ursula, 
you did this; you sold me to the Earl of Flanders." 

"1 could not have done it," replied Ursula, "had not your 
own will helped to seal our compact." 

"Ay, there it is," said Bianca; "I loved Lewis; I gave him 
all I had to give — heart, faith, fame, and affection, all were 
his; for his sake I bore the insults of men, and the wrath of 
heaven; but while he loved me, I could bear it; and he — he 
abandoned me — discarded me, for the sake of another, for the 
love of Anna ! And now think you, wretched woman, that I 
who hate, loathe, curse you as the foul author of all my 
misery ; think you, that I would bear with you but to gratify 
my revenge? No; I would have spurned your hellish arts; 
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I would have plunged my dagger in your bosom, and sent 
you howling, unshriven, and without remorse, to him whose 
services you do on earth. / would have done this, but that I 
know yom: mind, dark as the grave, and whose delight is 
murder, can look on an evil work, and, for its own sake, act it. 
' For this I spare you, for this I use you, and for this I stoop to 
ally myself with such a thing, a loathsome thing, as you are." 

"Have you done," said the hag, "or will you ban me 
farther ? I need not your words, for you have been my victim. 
And the pangs you daily suffer, that hourly gnaw and rankle 
within your heart, till they shall consmne the life blood, they 
may claim for you the aUowance to curse, even before me. 
I can hear with indifference the wordy mood of a weak woman. 
Yet you owe me something, look at your attire; that silk 
might robe a countess. — Who gave it you, but your present 
paramour; and who made you known to him, to Von Artaveld, 
when the Earl discarded you? — it was Ursula. Von Artaveld 
loves and protects you, else had you rotted in the very streets 
of Ghent, like a fallen and worthless weed, torn from its bed 
and cast abroad, that every man who passes by might trample 
beneath his foot." 

"It is true," replied Bianca; "but no thanks to thee; but 
for the generous Von Artaveld, I must have perished, or have 
become the most abandoned of my sex. Philip saved me 
from want; he has been to me kind in affection; and could 
I but have brought him innocence for my dower, he would 
have married me. I cannot love Von Artaveld as I did my 
princely seducer, but I can serve him and honour him; he 
has my gratitude. Nay, laugh not, wretched creature, it is 
true ; but gratitude is a virtue that such a breast as thine can 
never know." 

"I laugh to hear you speak of any virtue," said Ursula; 
"you, who thirst for blood and misery. Leave this vain 
prating; and if you will have your desires satisfied, till your 
heart shall take its full of vengeance, till your body shall be 
steeped in the red tide of human life up to your very ears, 
hear me, and mark my words, for you must help the work of 
your own will." 

"Speak, then," said Bianca; "I will not flinch to hear or 
to act. Give me but an ample vengeance for all my wrongs, 
and I will pardon your part in my ruin, and I will bid you 
draw your knife, which never yet was vainly drawn by you, 
and plunge it into my heart; for revenge once satisfied, life 
and I have no concernment with each other. I shall have no 
farther work to do on earth." 
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"This is the proper spirit for my purpose," replied Ursula, 
exultingly. "Hear me, then. There is in this city a set of 
miscreants, who, desperate in their own fortunes and their 
hopes, would upset the present state of rule, would emhroil 
their fellow-citizens in hlood and outrage, to shape their own 
course, and raise their ambitious hopes upon the spoils of the 
general wreck. They have formed such a plot as shall consign 
to ruin, misery, and death, thousands of living souls. I have 
•already paced the ground where their slaughtered bodies shall 
blacken, whilst they feed the ravens and the worm. I have 
trampled on the earth that lies ready to receive them ; and, in 
the foresight of that coming time, I have already thought that 
I could snuff the smell of blood around me." 

"And what have I to do with this?" inquired Bianca. 
" In what new mischief am T required to act?" 

"This plot," said Ursula, "if it goes on, will do your work 
of vengeance fiiUy and completely, upon John Lyon, his 
accmrsed daughter, and Lewis the betrayer. Will that 
pleasmre you?" 

"Not the death of Lewis," replied Bianca, mournfully; 
" I would not harm his life ; for although he has misused and 
abandoned me, I could not see him dead. Yet I would have 
him suffer in soul as I have suffered ; I would have him behold 
the new object of his love a mangled and disfigured corpse at 
his feet; I would pluck him from his high place, and then 
leave him to obscurity and sorrow, a ruined fortune, and a 
worthless fame." 

"Thy vengeance is good, proud woman," said Ursula; "it 
is such as fiends devise, and triumph to enact. It spares the 
life for a time, to wring the soul with agony, like the execu- 
tioner who tears limb by limb upon the rack, before he gives 
the blow of grace and death. Your purpose shall be satisfied. 
Now hear what part you have to play in this great work. The 
men of whom I spoke want some leader, whose name, whose 
talents, whose authority may influence the better class of 
citizens to join in their deep plans. Philip Von Artaveld is 
the man upon whom all eyes are turned ; his very name is a 
spell, for his father, Jacob Von Artaveld, ruled like a king in 
Ghent, raised the opulence of the city, confirmed its franchises, 
and by his wisdom and his courage made Flanders honoured, 
respected, feared, that even the proud monarch Edward the 
Third of England sought his alliance and his friendship." 

"And the ungrateful citizens of Ghent," replied Bianca, 
** requited Jacob for his pains as you would have had them; 
for, in a moment of tumult and discontent, they murdered him ; 
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and this cruel circumstance has made Philip, his son, wary 
how he deals with them, and hitherto he has shunned a puhlic 
station." 

"Ay," said Ursula, "but Philip has a high, proud, and 
daring spirit, and could he but once be taught to hope that he 
might rise to the height his father had ascended to serve his 
country, he would not be backward to join in such a cause. I 
know the intention of these conspirators ; they will endeavour 
to win him over to their plans. Do you in the interval work 
upon his mind with all your arts, lead him to expect the crown 
of success to his ambition, fan the embers of that hidden fire 
that lurks within his breast, into a living and sudden flame, 
and all will prove successful. Von Artaveld once gained, 
thousands of our citizens will follow his example, and rise at 
once, for Lewis is little loved." 

"I will, I will do so," exclaimed Bianca; "I will use every 
means, every argument that may prevail; and I know his 
temper. He is sudden and fiery, even as he is generous and 
brave; we will succeed or perish." 

"In the mean time," said Ursula, "I shall be busy with 
these men; for all of them, more or less, seek me. Some, that 
I may foretel to them the future; others, that I may aid them 
in the work. It is Ursula, too, who renders their mailed coats 
proof against the sword or axe, by the potency of her spells. 
It is Ursula who tempers the hard steel of their dagger's point 
in poisons, that remain to fret and anger even to death the 
slightest wound they make. From various causes, all seek 
me, but most of all from fear; lest, wanting my connivance, 
my sanction of their scheme, it should fail them; for I am 
dreaded and fawned upon by the base herd, even as worldly 
princes are ; and like the great ones of the earth, I can use 
them and cast them off at pleasure." 

"And what are now your plans?" inquired Bianca. 

" You shall know all in time," said Ursula ; " for I shall need 
you. I have a device that shall stir up these men to madness ; 
and the curse that the Earl dared to vent on me shall fall upon 
his own head in awful retribution. Now begone, follow my 
instructions ; be but patient, and the storm, though it gathers 
slowly, shall burst fearfully. Leave me for the present, for I 
have that to do which craves my utmost care ; go then, and 
may the fiend of discord be with your steps, and prosper your 
design. Look!" exclaimed Ursula, exultingly. "He hears 
me ! he awaits me ! the torch expires — the charm is complete 
— the White Hood, the White Hood, shall do his work and 
mine." 
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CHAPTER XL 

The course of our narrative now obliges us to speak of the 
affairs of Ghent, and of those plots that had been so secretly 
and so artfiilly carried on bj Peter du Bois, John Lyon, 
Amoul le Clerc, and other malcontents, who all, actuated by 
private views and passions, hoped to satisfy their revenge, to 
aid their ambition, or to raise their fortunes upon the subver- 
sion of the e3dsting state of government. 

A venerable chronicler of the time affords a most copious 
detail of these afiairs. Here, therefore, it would be ne^ess 
to attempt giving an account of them at large, since they will 
be foimd so amply stated in his own manner of prolix but in- 
teresting description. Still, however, it is necessary that such 
a general view of the subject should be given, that the reader 
(if unacquainted with that minute historian) may be able to 
comprehend the steps bv which those important results were 
brought about that must hereafter be mentioned in these pages. 

For some time the conspirators carried on their meetings 
in the utmost privacy, and with the greatest caution; but as 
their party strengthened they became less circumspect, and 
often openly assembled at the houses of each other, since a 
general discontent now prevailed, even amongst the more 
respectable and opulent class of the citizens. The Earl was 
impolitic, and, without himself designing to injure his ''good 
town of Ghent," he allowed too much power to his officers 
and deputies, who abused it beyx>nd whatever could have 
happened had Lewis de Male taken that active part in secur- 
ing the public welfare which his station required of him. 

The deputation that had been sent from Ghent, to de- 
mand the freedom of its citizen, had proved unsuccessful, 
and his detention was a breach of a most important fran- 
chise, which the citizens had always consider^ the secu- 
rity of their general and individual liberty; for the Earl, 
instead of taking the afiair into his own hands, contented 
himself with referring the deputation to his high bailiff of 
Ghent, Roger d'Auterme. The bailiff was, therefore, solicited 
to give freedom to the citizen; but he only answered, '*If my 
fHtsonor were ten times as rich as the one I have in ward, I 
would never set him out of prison without an order finoni Uie 
EarL I have powers to arrest, but none to set free." 

This answer, which in fact spoke but the truth, was busOy 
cneulatjed thrxHigh Ghent with an evil intention by the con- 
spurators, so that many of the chief cilizeiis began to murmur. 
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and to say it was a breach of their privileges that ought not 
to be suffered ; and that if this act should be allowed to pass, 
"all the franchises of Ghent, which were so noble, would 
be lost." 

Another incident also occurred at this time to forward the 
views of the malcontents, and to stir up strife in the city. 
Ghent and Bruges had long contended in jealous rivalry, so 
that the slightest advantage granted to the one was viewed 
with an envious and suspicious eye by the other; and to such 
a height was this jealousy for pre-eminence carried, that the 
rival cities looked upon each other more as avowed enemies, 
than as the people of the same government and country. 
Bruges had risen to great opulence ; but there was one advan- 
tage which, notwithstanding all its riches, must ever have 
given the superiority to Ghent. This arose from the former 
city having neither river nor canals to facilitate its commerce; 
whilst the latter enjoyed the benefit of niunerous canals, and 
the rivers Scheldt and Lis. 

To form such a canal as would afford Bruges the advantage 
of the river Lis, had long been the aim of its inhabitants. All 
were anxious for it ; all would have contributed towards the 
necessary sums for executing the work with promptitude and 
effect, could they have but once secured the sanction of the 
Earl for such an undertaking, in order that it might be carried 
on, undisturbed by the jealous vigilance of the men of Ghent, 

But the citizens of Ghent were a fierce and a warlike body; 
Lewis feared them; for too well did he remember the latter 
times, when Jacob Von Artaveld had usurped the authority 
of the lawful prince in Planders. He remained, therefore, 
undecided, till the people of Bruges, by various intrigues, at 
length obtained from him the sanction necessary to carry on 
their work. The whole affair had been conducted with the 
utmost secresy and caution; still vague reports of it were 
whispered abroad, and made another subject of complaint by 
the malcontents, who aimed at nothing more earnestly than 
so to embroil the town of Ghent with the Earl and the people 
of Bruges, that a general insurrection of the citizens would be 
the consequence. 

Another great cause of dissatisfaction arose from the power 
of Gilbert Matthew and his brothers, who, it was openly said, 
sold at their own price all the offices and places in the state, 
and filled their pockets with bribes, ere they would allow any 
suit to find its way to the Earl. 

The tax that had been laid upon the pilots and foreign 
merchants was foimd so grievous, that many of the latter 
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talked of giving up their commerce with Ghent —a thing which 
threatened ruin to that city ; so that it was now puhllcly said 
every franchise would he worth nothing, unless some one stood 
holdly forward in their support. Thus did the discontents of 
the people gradually spread through the city, to the great joy 
of the more artful insurgents, whose least wish was to see 
these grievances corrected, lest peace, instead of rebellion, 
should ensue. 

The Earl, who sometimes visited Bruges and Lille, was art- 
fully kept in ignorance of much that had become a subject of 
complaint, and although he heard that a disaffected party 
actually existed in Ghent, yet he was deceived as to its number 
and extent, and was made to think that it could be at any 
time easily put down, should there arise a serious cause to 
sanction the exertion of his own power. It appears, from the 
train of events which occurred, that the Earl was really the 
most aggrieved person, although he cannot escape the charge 
of negligence in the first instance, nor did he resort to any 
violent measures, till compelled to do so by the conduct of the 
people of Ghent. 

Such was the state of things at that period. We now re- 
sume the thread of our narrative. The leaders of the malcon- 
tents were anxious to obtain all the support they could from 
persons of the more opulent classes, as the greater part of 
their avowed followers consisted of the most worthless of the 
people. Peter du Bois, whose sagacity and cunning enabled 
nim to look beyond the present time, felt anxious to attach to 
his interest some citizen, who might act as a chief in the 
rebellion, whose influence was powerful with his compeers, 
and upon whom Du Bois might throw the odium of any mea- 
sures that might hereafter fail, without the danger of Peter 
himself suffering in the opinion of his own party, since what- 
ever he should suggest, he must still be but a second, and not 
a principal in the measure — the responsibility would rest 
with another. 

Guided by this artful policy, he resolved to make a bold 
attempt to engage Philip Von Artaveld in the cause. He 
knew, by means of his agent Ursula, that Philip's mind had 
been worked upon by Bianca, and that it needed but some 
sudden and striking circumstance to make the thoughtless but 
bold Von Artaveld declare himself of the insurgent party. 
"I must win him at once," said Du Bois to Ursula; "he must 
not be allowed time for deliberate reflection; and if you execute 
your plan adroitly, he will become ours without the possibility 
of recantation." Ursula assured Du Bois that she was prepared, 
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and waited but the proper hour to act with effect, when not 
only Von Artaveld, but thousands of the disaffected, she had 
no doubt, would rise in open rebellion. 

The malcontents had arranged that every thing necessary 
should be ready, to enable them to declare publicly their pur- 
pose at the approaching festival of archery. This was yearly 
held in the neighbourhood of Ghent, since no city in Europe was 
more famed for the skill of its archers, either in the cross or 
long bow ; and it had long been foreseen that the occasion of 
the festival would give the malcontents a fair opportunity for 
uniting themselves into armed bands, under pretext of being 
thus assembled to practise with warlike weapons, merely for 
their sport. 

All was now prepared, yet with so much care, silence, and 
precaution, that the dangerous plots which threatened ruin to 
the Earl and his adherents might be compared to a secret 
mine of gunpowder, which lies still, but ready — unsuspected, 
yet certain — and which explodes with a terrible convulsion on 
the slightest spark being set to the train. On this occasion it 
was Peter du Bois who had laid that train; and Ursula, his 
infamous agent and accomplice, held the match ready in her 
hand. In what manner she used the lighted brand will here- 
after appear. ^ 

Actuated by the motives before named, Peter du Bois, on 
the morning of the festival, waited upon Philip Von Artaveld, 
(having previously seen Bianca at the house of Ursula, where 
all things were settled between them), in order to make that 
last and bold attempt, so long meditated. Philip entered the 
room where Du Bois awaited him, examining a long bow 
which he held in his hand, and gaily singing a stanza of an 
old Flemish ballad, not unlike our own bsJlads in celebration 
of the archery of * Merry Sherwood.' 

*• The bowman bent his bow so strong, 

And aimed him at the clout ; 
Swift flew the arrow, straight and long. 

While all the people shout. 

" The clout is struck, the prize is won, 

So true the shaft was sent ; 
Oh ! well has your good bowman done, 

Ye merry men of Ghent !" 

Philip Von Artaveld, who carolled this old air with as light 
a heart as ever beat within the bosom of thoughtless youth, 
was a tall and comely person. His countenance, frank and 
open, expressive of a gay and animated temper, still possessed 
the stamp of superior intellect. The forehead was high, and 
the brow projecting; and the e^res would flash fire whenever 
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his feelings were . aroused by any high-minded purpose or 
discourse. Philip greeted Peter du Bois as one young man 
greets another with whom he is on a familiar footing, without 
ceremony or observance, and proceeded to speak on the topic 
of the day, the festival of archery. 

"We shall have brave sport," said Von Artaveld. "The 
knights of St. Sebastian against the knights of St. George; 
Ghent against all Flanders; not a man of them but has prac- 
tised, and brought down his bird." 

"There is other and more worthy game," replied Du Bois, 
" for men like you and me. Von Artaveld. Before you repair 
to the field, I would seriously speak with you." 

"What, to-day?" said Philip. "In sooth, I was never less 
in the mood for anything but the flight of a grey goose wing. 
Only look abroad, Du Bois ! See what weather we have ; not 
a breath of air stirs to swerve an arrow from its aim. And 
see what a quiver I have, of the right true kind. The shafts 
all of ash, fine, smooth, and taper; the heads pointed to a hair; 
and every feather plucked the second of a choice grey goose 
pinion. Of all fletchers, give me Hans Van Eche ; he is the 
man to make you an arrow to hit the clout at four hundred 
yards. I have," continued the gay Philip, as he shewed Du 
Bois his bow, with an air of uncommon interest and satisfaction, 
" I have, too, as fine a long bow as even an English archer 
could desire; ay, and a cross bow besides, fit for a Genoese 
count. The prizes to-day are a gold medallion, a flagon of 
silver chased at Antwerp, with an arrow of the like material, 
headed with gold. And if an eye like a hawk, and a hand 
dexterous and steady, can win a prize to give to thee, Bianca, 
Von Artaveld will this day gain it." 

"I doubt not your skill," replied Bianca, "to win any prize 
you think worth the attempt, were it of the highest order." 

" You are a little flatterer," said Von Artaveld, as he smiled, 
and looked pleased, upon Bianca; "but I will do my best. 
Are you for the sports, Peter du Bois, or do you mean to sit 
there all this goodly day, looking like a man under penance, 
when there are young gallants, strong bows, an open field, and 
fair eyes to witness the contest and the prize?" 

" I am for the field," replied Du Bois; "but not for such sports 
as yours, Philip. But I pray you give me but a short audience 
ere you depart; I have matter of moment for yoiu: ear." 

"No doubt," said Von Artaveld, "some of your crazy 
schemes to root out old grievances, in order to bring in new 
ones; but I will hear you. Bianca, how does this jerkin look? 
It is made after the true fashion of a knight of St. Sebastian 
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— ^a bright green cloth, close and trim, and the quiver hung 
right athwart the back, that scholars may think upon a Cupid 
when they see it. The cap smart, swaggering and debonair; 
the bracer well set, and every tassel as it should be. Are 

the — r 

"I conjure you, Philip," said Peter, "give up this vain 
mood, and hear me: let us talk like men." 

"Why, so we do," replied Von Artaveld, "when we speak 
of those braveries that chiefly delight women. Your archer is 
nothing, unless he is set in full trim to catch a bright eye, and 
to win a soft heart. This bow is well bent," he continued, 
again examining it, "and the string of double-twisted silk, 
and the nock in every arrow bound over with the same." 
And then Von Artaveld raised his bow, drew the string close 
up to his ear, and let it smartly loose, as he sang again — 

The clout is struck, the prize is won, etc. 

"Bianca, fairest!" he added, "you will be in the field, and 
my bow shall make you the mistress of the revels, for I am 
determined to win a prize." 

"Ay, and a great one it shall be," answered Bianca. 
" Philip, I conjure you to be serious, and hear Du Bois ; time 
presses, and you must soon be ^one. You know what I have 
already urged; hear Du Bois, then, I beseech you." 

"I will, Bianca, I will," replied Von Artaveld, "so Peter 
will but leave that abominable, snarling, doleful look of his, 
and speak like a gentle squire of dames, and not with that 
croakmg tone, like some grieved monk who solicits my lord 
abbot to eat butter during lent, lest oil should turn upon his 
stomach." 

"Nay, but hear him seriously," said Bianca; "you know 
not of how much importance may be this one hour." 

"I will hear him, then, with perfect gravity," replied Von 
Artaveld, "to pleasiure you, sweet! and ratner than such a 
sad brow should appear on the face of my Bianca, I would be 
serious as death." 

"Ay, it is of death T would speak," said Du Bois — "the 
death of our liberty. This day is to seal the ruin of our ancient 
franchises. You know what is already done; and in order to 
prevent the possibility of the citizens guarding their own 
rights, this festival is to be the last of our archery; for hence- 
forth no man is to be allowed to Carry arms without a license 
from the court. It is shrewdly suspected that we are indebted 
to Gilbert Matthew for the suggestion of this measure." 

At these words Von Artaveld started as from a dream : all 
I. u 
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levity in a moment forsook his countenance, and lie seemed 
another creature; for his follies were those of temper, they 
had no connexion with his understanding. His mind, on the 
contrary, improved by education and a habit of thinking for 
himself (which he really possessed, notwithstanding his light 
mood), promised a character far beyond the ordinary race of 
men, and one that emulated the energies of his celebrated and 
deceased father." 

"This would be indeed the death of liberty," answered 
Von Artaveld; " and it is such a shameless innovation of our 
dearest rights as citizens, that every man, ay, every boy, in 
Ghent, who can but draw a bow-string, will let fly an arrow, 
with a curse for its impetus, at the head of Gilbert Matthew, 
rather than yield to such dishonour. What! are we slaves? 
are we beasts? that we must have our claws cut, lest they 
should tear our masters, who worry, misuse, oppress us — and 
all in very wantonness. I will }om you." 

"Nay, now you are overhasty," said Du Bois. " Hear first 
what I would say, and then choose your own course ; we, the 
aggrieved citizens of Ghent, at this moment want a leader — 
one whose name shall rouse all hearts to follow him; and 
your name, Philip, is Fon Artaveld! Your father's spirit 
shall once more breathe in you. It shall awake the slumbering 
energies of this oppressed city — it shall stir up our very 
children to resistance, so you will but bear oiur banner, and 
call upon all men to save their sinking country." 

"I will," exclaimed Von Artavel^ with enthusiasm; "I 
will swear to do it. Ghent, my birth-place, the nurse of my 
father's honour, and the sad witness of his murder — Ghent 
shall find that his son lives to revenge his death. What would 
you more, Du Bois? You look as if still dissatisfied. Call me 
to a purpose of energy — to one of noble bearing — the public 
good our aim, with no dark passions and selfish views to 
debase it : call me to this, and say, if Philip would not freely 
sacrifice his life in the cause, that he is unworthy the name of 
Von Artaveld." 

"You will add yet a greater glory to that name," replied 
Peter, " and I am satisfied. I have heard men say, that when 
an infant you were carried to the church of St. Peter's in 
Ghent to be baptized; that there the good Queen Philippa, 
consort of Edward of England, stood sponsor to you at the 
font; and in compliment to her you received the name by 
which you are called a Christian. I have heard, too, that 
whilst the royal matron held you in her arms, you wept as you 
looked up at the priest; but when Sir Walter Woodland, to 
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soothe you after a soldier's fashion, held up the handle of his 
bright sword, you caught at it and laughed, and King Edward 
swore ^hy God's teeth, the boy would prove a lusty soldier,* 
You shall fulfil the royal prophecy — you shall be our leader. 
The craft of a chief may soon be learned, if you will but listen 
to my advice — to my counsels." 

" i need them not, ' said Philip, impatiently. ** I see the whole 
plan — it is to hold ourselves in arms till we have obtained a 
redress of our grievances, and a restoration of our franchises. 
And if this is denied us, to resist even to the death. To 
remove from our lord, the Earl of Flanders, all his base 
favourites, and give him, with a set of new counsellors, a lesson 
how to behave towards his citizens in time to come." 

"Nay, this is not all," replied Du Bois; "you must learn 
how to govern the base multitude you will lead on to the work. 
No levity, no follies — all should be stem and ruthless. The 
mob must be ruled by fear; can you be cruel and proud? for 
you will have to deal with those who, like beasts of burden, 
must be driven with the goad. To render docile the senseless 
herd, you must be their master as well as their leader; often 
renowned for cruelty, but never suspected of weakness — such 
weakness as men call mercy. It is thus our Flemish swine 
must be ruled ; and the life of a man should be no more valued 
than the swallow, or the lark that we slay for the spit." 

"By my troth," answered Philip, "should I need a tutor, 
you, Peter, will prove one of a most ready eloquence, to teach 
me the law of ruling. However, all shall go well ; I will teach 
the rascal mob to follow at my heels, as dogs attend their 
master, or I will whip, hang, and slay to thy heart's- content. 
Oh, that I had but thy countenance, Peter du Bois, to begin 
this trade with! it would save a hangman's fees, and kill the 
varlets with the poison of a most villanous aspect. Come, 
shall we forward to the field? I know thy friends, Peter, will 
be there. I am prepared. Ghent shall have her freedom, or 
I wUl find a grave. Farewell, Bianca ; you will be a witness 
of our sports. Stay,. Peter, I had forgot my new green mantle ; 
it is curiously cut of the last French fashion, and falls grace- 
fully as I loose a shaft." 

And thus, in a strange and mixed mood of extreme levity 
of manner, yet serious purpose of action. Von Artaveld set off 
with Du Bois to join the archers. Bianca, who, since her 
interview with Ursula, had daily worked on his mind to induce 
him to become a rebel, now hastened to inform the sorceress 
of her success, and Ursula resolved that the brand thus lighted 
should not be suffered to expire. 

h2 
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CHAPTER XII. 

When Philip Von Artaveld and Peter du Bois left the house 
of the former, to join in the hands of archers who were pre- 
paring to set out on their way towards the fields in which the 
sports were held, they found the whole town in commotion, 
and all the people eagerly pressing forward, with that hilarity 
of spirit which puhlic exluhitions of this kind seldom fail to 
excite. 

The place appointed for the trial of skill in the cross and 
long bow, was a large plain near Ghent, which commanded a 
full view of the city, surrounded by its massive walls, and 
rising above them in clustered towers and spires. The rivers 
Scheldt and Lis rolled silently on, reflecting in their clear 
siu*face the passing cloud, or here and there disturbed by the , 
stately march of some vessel of burthen, or by the light ripple 
of the feathering oar, as the boats passed busily along, freighted 
with the gallant concourse of the young and the gay. 

The usual tumult of a great commercial city seemed this 
day to have sunk into repose, as the gates of Ghent appeared 
to have poured out her inhabitants in one torrent towards the 
plain. All the companies of the different trades, headed by 
their masters and deacons, walked in procession ; and Gilbert 
Matthew and his brothers (who, at an early hoiu*, had stationed 
themselves in different parts to observe what was going for- 
ward) saw with dismay that nearly all these men were armed 
— a thing the more extraordinary on account of their being 
chiefly mechanics, who were seldom known to accustom them- 
selves to the use of any weapon. Gilbert immediately sent 
intelligence of this circiunstance to Lewis de Male, and begged 
him to abstain from the sports, lest these symptoms of pre- 
paration for assault should augur danger to ms person ; for as 
Gilbert depended entirely upon the Earl for the contmuance 
of his own prosperity, he was cautious to keep all danger aa 
far as possible from the person of his prince. 

A mound of earth, upon which was elevated a sort of plat- 
form of wood, stood in the centre of the plain, and upon this 
platform a shaft was also elevated, by some skilfully adjusted 
scaffolding, tp a height equal to that of the steeple of the 
cathedral. Upon the very top of this shaft was affixed a bird, 
carved in wood, to transfix which was to gain the chief prize 
of the day. The mound was also covered with various other 
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shafts; these were lower in height than that already mentioned, 
hut each had a wooden hrrd nxed at the top, and each was to 
confer some prize upon the archer who struck it. 

On the opposite side of the plain, near the spot where the 
archers took their stand, appeared three pavilions, or tents, of 
crimson sUk, embroidered and fringed with gold, bearing on 
their fronts the arms of Flanders (a sable lion langue d'or) 
richly worked upon a ground of blue and silver. Within the 
centre pavilion was placed, imder a canopy, the chief prizes 
of the day — a gold medalHon, a silver flagon, and an arrow of 
the same metal. The tent was left open in front, that these 
prizes should be seen by the people. The other two pavilions 
contained the minor prizes, such as small medallions, bows and 
arrows, etc. All these tents were appropriated to the use of 
the Earl of Flanders, his principal attendants, and his court; 
but on this day, in consequence of the information received 
from Gilbert Matthew, neither the £^1 nor his chief courtiers 
appeared, a circmnstance that added to the universal dis- 
content of the aggrieved party; since, ripe to take offence 
from every occurrence, they construed it into a mistrust of 
their good faith, and an indmerence shewn towards their skill 
in arms and their amusements. 

Near the tents spacious galleries had been constructed. 
These were gaily decorated with tapestry of the finest work ; 
for the looms of Flanders, at the period of our narrative, were 
unrivaled in the beauty and excellence of their manufacture. 
Below the galleries, the heralds, the minstrels, and the trum- 
peters, took their stand. And at intervals, between the 
occupation of the sports, the minstrels played lively airs — 
whilst the trumpets alone announced the appearance of a new 
condidate for the prize, and blew the shout of triumph when- 
ever his aim was crowned with success. 

The galleries were filled with ladies, dressed in all the costly 
and gorgeous attire the wives and daughters of the wealthy 
citizens of Ghent were so fond of displaying. Jewels and gold 
hung as thickly about their heads, their arms, and necks, as 
icicles hang sparkling about the boughs on a frosty morning. 
On the back rows of the galleries were seated those citizens 
who, by age, or inaptitude to martial sports, were rendered 
unfit to share actively in the amusements of the day. These 
citizens were now present merely as spectators; and whilst 
they looked upon the gay throng assembled around, many an 
eye of pride did they cast upon the banner of their own city, 
which, formed of silk, and embroidered entirely with gold and 
pearls, hung streaming in the air above their beads. 
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With the conspirators, this hour was marked as one of fearful 
import. They had been indefatigable in the arrangement of 
their plans. Day and night had the leaders toiled in their 
exertions; and a general understanding, a general agreement, 
had taken place, that upon this day they would strike the 
blow; upon this day they would rouse all hearts, and animate 
all feelings, to procure the redress of their grievances, and the 
subversion of the present state of things : so that many who 
had hitherto continued neuter, or only wavering between sub- 
mission or insurrection, should, in spite of themselves, be 
forced to take an active part. 

Such was the concerted plot, yet it was farther arranged, 
that, if possible, no blood was on this day to be shed; a contest 
was not to take place by way of arms, till intimidation had 
failed of success, or till the more wealthy biu-ghers had so 
mixed themselves up with the acts of the malcontents, that 
they should be driven on to desperate measures for their own 
security. These plans had been digested and agreed to by all 
the chief insurgents, and the more willingly, as it was thought 
prudent not violently to shock, at the first onset, the feelings 
of the more moderate and merciful of their party. 

John Lyon, Peter du Bois, Amoul le Clerc, La Nuit^e, and 
other leaders, had directed their several parties to come into 
the field in armed companies, by hundreds, and fifties together. 
All the mechanics of the different trades, who had any share 
in the general discontent, were also privately directed to come 
armed, some on pretence of the field sports, but far the greater 
number as men who resolved to adhere to their old franchises, 
and to wear arms whenever they thought proper to do so, for 
their own defence. 

These orders were punctually obeyed; and Gilbert Matthew 
and his brothers, notwithstancung they knew of discontented 
* parties in the city, till now had no idea of their number and 
extent, when they appeared at once publicly, and with a gra- 
vity and resolution imprinted on the countenance of each, 
sufficient to alarm the deacon and his friends. The brothers 
looked on one another with dismay, yet conscious that, if any 
evil were particularly aimed against themselves, flight would 
now be vain, as the field was covered on all sides with these 
people, they resolved to dissemble all suspicion, and to act 
with the frankness of men who rely on the good faith of their 
neighbours, hoping that neither the Earl nor the court would 
venture unprepared into a scene that threatened so much 
danger. The dark and angry appearance that surrounded 
them might indeed be compared to a mass of black and heavy 
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thunder-clouds, which, although not a drop of rain falls, nor a 
a sound is heard to whisper around to disturb the air, yet 
threatens every moment a violent convulsion. 

Such was the state of things when the young men forming 
the two chosen bands of archers, called, by way of distinction, 
the Knights of St. George and of St. Sebastian, entered the 
plain, in order to form into a regular line on either side of the 
pavilions. The knights of St. George (so called, originally, 
after the tutelary saint of England, as a compliment to Edward 
the Third during the time he visited Ghent) were gaily attired 
in bright scarlet cloth, each man wearing a plume of white 
feathers in his archer's cap, and having around his neck a gold 
chain and medallion; upon the latter the battle of the saint 
with the dragon was represented in high relief. Their quivers, 
gaily covered with embroidered silk, hung upon their shoulders ; 
and each bore a long or a cross bow (according to his skill in* 
either weapon) in his hand. The herald of the band walked 
before them, displaying theur embroidered banner, and fol- 
lowed by minstrels and trumpets, that made all the plain ring 
with their loud harmony. 

The knights of St. Sebastian were attired in green, and also 
wore a medallion, with their saint represented upon it, trans- 
fixed with arrows. This band was headed by Philip Von 
Artaveld, whose hieh and martial spirit, and excellence in 
arms, had rendered him exceedingly popular with all the 
young men of Ghent. 

It may well be supposed that the appearance of two such 
companies of archers, all picked and chosen for their skill and 
agility, the very flower of the youth of the city, was calculated 
to produce a feeling of universal interest, as they marched 
forward, their looks animated with the fervour of hope and 
emulation, and their steps measiu*ed to the sounds of music. 

Yet, on the present occasion, there was such an universal 
chill, such a feeling of general interest of a more vital character, 
such a sense of suppressed expectation, that had been excited 
in the bosoms of all present by the formidable appearance of 
the armed bodies, headed by the conspirators, that the sports 
seemed to be scarcely a matter of interest; and the shouts of 
universal greeting, wliich at any other period would have shook 
the vault of heaven, as these gallant bands appeared, now 
burst but partially forth, and soon died away in low murmurs. 
" It is well it shoiud be so," said Peter du Bois to Von Artaveld, 
who noticed this want of the usual acclamations. " Since this 
is to be the last festival of archery, since our sports are to be 
put down, till it pleases the court to give us leave again to 
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draw a bow, we ought not to expect rejoicing and acclamationa 
over our expiring honour; and this day is marked for the death 
of our archery." 

"It shall be first marked with my own death," replied Von 
Artaveld, in a whisper, to Du Bois; "I can bear much as a 
citizen, rather than disturb public tranquillity, but there is a 
point beyond which no man ought to use forbearance. We 
will never tamely witness the death of oiu* franchises, one by 
one, till we have lost them all, and are reduced to slaves. But 
come — our men prepare for the sports ; if this is to be the last 
of them, at least we will shew, that if they allow us not the 
bird for the bolt, we know how to aim surely, and at better 
marks, if they provoke us." 

The young men now severally stood forward to display their 
skill in archery. These principally consisted of the knights 
of St. George and St. Sebastian, but others, not belonging to 
either party, were allowed to mingle with the sports, and to 
loose a shaft, although few availed themselves of the indul- 
gence, as all the most skilM had enrolled themselves in 
one or other of these celebrated bands ; and it was rarely seen 
that any youth had the hardihood to venture rivalry with 
such practised bowmen. So excellent, indeed, was their skill, 
that scarcely was there an archer of St. George or St. Sebas- 
tian, but he struck a bird on the lower shafts, for the highest 
was yet unattempted; and though all would have rejoiced to 
strike it, and thus to gain the chief prize, yet the fear of 
failure deterred many from the attempt, so that the contest 
seemed reserved for a few of the most experienced on either 
side. 

To strike the bird fixed on the highest shaft was an honour 
that conferred upon the successful candidate the rank of master 
of the festival; and he was treated with a deference due to a 
victor during the rest of the day, heading the procession on 
its return to Ghent, and offering up public thanks for his suc- 
cess at the high altar of St. Bavon, where he heard mass, and 
paid his duty, attended by all the archers of the different 
companies, before he proceeded to the town-hall, to receive 
the prize, which was publicly conferred upon him, accompanied 
with the most interesting ceremonies. These were curcum- 
stances of honoiu* sufficient to raise emulation in every youthful 
breast, and had greatly contributed towards that eager desire 
for excellence in archery, which so much distinguished the 
young men of Ghent. 

Peter du Bois now took his station to try for the first prize, 
and the trumpet sounded as he prepared to shoot. Peter 
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slowly and deliberately aimed at the mark before him, held 
the arrow some time in his hand when drawn to the head, and 
let it hang upon the bow-string before it made its swift flight 
through the air. The shaft failed of striking the bird, yet it 
passed within a quarter of a yard's breadth of the mark. No 
trumpet somided, for Peter was unsuccessful. 

"Come," said Von Artaveld, "now give place to me. That 
shaft failed, because you looked at the head of the arrow in- 
stead of the mark, when you took your aim. I will teach you 
better, Peter." 

"Stay, Philip Von Artaveld," exclaimed a citizen, who acted 
as marshal of the bowmen, " stay, you must not loose a shaft 
yet, your superiors are come into the field. Here is Sir 
Walter d'Anghien, and two or three others of the court; they 
are this moment arrived, and would try their fortunes. Let 
them shoot first." 

"They shall not, by St. Sebastian, whose badge I wear; 
they shall not," cried the youth, with much warmth. "They 
are late comers; and better would it be had they not come at 
dll, since their lord, the £arl of Flanders, disdains us and our 
sports. He does not visit the field, and why should any of his 
court step in, and think to carry ofi* the prize from us who are 
citizens, and despised by them? It is my turn to loose an arrow, 
and, by all the saints of heaven, if any one dares to interrupt 
my right, the shaft shall have other aim than yonder bird." 

So sa3ring. Von Artaveld lost not a moment to make good 
his claim; he instantly stept forward, stood firmly and up- 
rightly, raised the bow, fixed the shaft, and then drew the 
bow-string quite up to his ear, and the arrow to its head, 
looked for a moment stedfastly at the mark, and smartly let- 
ting slip the shaft, by withdrawing his fingers, it wluzzed 
through the air with such velocity that the eye could not keep 
pace with its flight, struck the bird, and remained fixed in the 
mark ! The trumpet instantly sounded, and loud and reiterated 
shouts from the knights of St. Sebastian proclaimed the 
triumph of then- party. 

Sir Walter d'Angluen, a fine young man, who was both the 
nephew and the ward of the Earl of Flanders, now advanced, 
desirous to take some share in the sports, and to loose a shaft. 
But murmurs arose on every side as he approached, not from 
any personal enmity towards himself, for he was yet scarcely 
known to the people of Ghent, but the circiunstance of his 
belonging to the court, and his near kindred to the Earl, at 
this moment, rendered him obnoxious to the people ; who, glad 
of an opportunity to shew how much they resented the sup- 
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posed affront Lewis de Male had put upon them, hy ahsenting 
himself from the sports, now were unanimous in treating with 
contempt one of the Earl's family and court. 

The leaders of the disaffected hands observed this with secret 
exultation, and they hailed the murmurs of disrespect vented 
against Sir Walter d'Anghien as the proper signal to begin 
their intended disturbance. Peter du Bois hastened to join 
John Lyon, and whispered to him, "Now, now, let us forward 
to the work — all is ready — our men will join the cry, and this 
field of sports we will turn to one of confusion. Remember 
the charge we are to make against the coiu-t; — Sir Walter is 
here — ^let us begin by turning the tide of wrath against him." 

"Forward then," answered John Lyon; "all is indeed pre- 
pared, and our measures will take every one by surprise — mey 
will intimidate our enemies; for after what we have already 
done, we must drive it on to extremities. Peace, however 
sealed, would spare neither yoiu* head nor mine, Peter; we 
have done too much for that already." 

"On, then, in the devil's name," said Du Bois; and turning 
to his own band, he continued, " Follow me, my masters, for 
you all know I lead you on that you may all find justice." 
Without further parley, he snatched up a bugle that hung at 
his breast, blew thrice a shrill blast, which was echoed and 
answered in like manner by the bugles of all the captains and 
leaders of the insurgents. This was the signal, and in a few 
minutes all their bands rushed forward. " Seize them, seize 
Sir Walter d'Anghien and the Matthews," exclaimed Du 
Bois; "they come, my fellow-citizens, deputed by the Earl of 
Flanders, to put down your ancient sports — to proclaim that 
henceforth no man of Ghent shall carry arms, even for his own 
defence, save by a* license from the court. Will you suffer 
this? Will you thus tamely yield franchise after franchise, 
till your liberties are lost for ever?" 

"Never, never!" shouted a thousand voices at once; "we 
will have our franchises — we will be righted." "Down with 
the Matthews; no innovations." "Restore our citizen; we 
will have him from the Earl's prison." "We will have our 
rights." "We will avenge our wrongs." These and a thousand 
other tumultuous shouts burst from all sides at once. 

The leaders of the insurgents each addressed various com- 
panies of the citizens, in different parts of the field, stirring up 
their minds to violence and rebelhon. Sir Walter d'Anghien, 
his companions, and the Matthews, were suddenly assaulted 
by Du Bois's band; and seeing how vain would be all oppo- 
sition against such numbers, they could do nothing but submit 
in silence. 
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In the mean time, John Lyon, Arnoul le Clerc, and others, 
hastened from place to place in the field, using every argu- 
ment to inflame the mindfi of the people ; and especially^etting 
before them, in the worst light, the breach of their liberties, 
by the Earl's detaining in prison one of their own citizens. Sir 
Simon de Bdte, an act contrary to law, unless sanctioned by 
their own warrant. The purposed suppression of the sports, 
the impost on the pilots, the tax on the navigation of the 
Scheldt, with every cause of offence, real or supposed, was at 
this moment brought forward to stir up the assembled multi- 
tude to open rebellion. 

The train had been already long prepared, and now that the 
match was laid to it, the fire ran swtftly through the whole 
line, and exploded in a violent and general conflagration ; for 
such a train had been the machinations of the artfiil Du Bois. 
The citizens shouted for redress, they hailed the leaders of the 
insurgents with heart and soul, some shook them by the hand, 
others greeted them as the deliverers of their country, all were 
unanimous in support of their cause. The mob Joined the 
general cry. The different trades rallied round their banners, 
and, as they waved backwards and forwards in the air, declared 
their wilUngness to die under them, or to regain their rights. 
The mariners and pilots hailed their old deacon, and once 
more declared for John Lyon, avowing they would no longer 
pay imposts to Gilbert Matthew or his brethren. 

To describe the universal tumult, which at this moment 
prevailed, throughout an extensive plain where thousands were 
assembled, would be impossible: it had now risen to such a 
height that every one spoke or shouted, whilst no one listened; 
and a mingled uproar of sounds, that resembled a chaos of 
noise from lost spirits broke loose from the depths of perdition, 
and contending for the mastery, alone indicated that the 
insurrection was universal. 

In vain did the leaders endeavour to procure silence to 
address the people, till Peter du Bois, after shouting till he 
was hoarse, alternately begging and commanding attention, at 
length so far succeeded as to be able to make the citizens and 
insurgents comprehend, that whatever measures they might 
wish to adopt, it was absolutely necessary they should first 
begin by the election of a chief, who would guide them on 
with courage and wisdom to recover their franchises and 
establish their liberty. 

Scarcely had he done speaking, when a voice, elevated with 
passion, loud and discordant in its tones, burst from the multi- 
tude, crying, ''A chief! a chief! ay, your ancient chief, Von 
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Artaveld ! His spirit lives, moves, still breathes in his son, 
Von Artaveld! Von Artaveld!" At these words, a woman 
rushed forward; and holding a white hood extended in one 
hand, and a large knife brandished in the other, Ursula stood 
before them. 

Thousands looked upon her sudden presence, and the pro- 
phetic tone in which she pronounced the name of Von Artaveld, 
as an augury of high import — as the voice of destiny pro- 
claiming a chief. With the lower orders the presence of 
Ursula had a peculiar influence ; they beheld her with fear, 
but such a fear as carried with it the most absolute belief of her 
supernatural powers, and entire submission to her authority. 
The leaders of the insurgents, who before suspected, and now 
witnessed what a powerful effect her presence would produce 
to assist their cause, encouraged the impression she made upon 
the multitude, and assuming an air of the most absolute 
attention, appeared ready to obey her behests. 

Ursula, at this moment, had placed herself upon that plat- 
form, near the pavilions that had been raised for the archers, 
from which they had aimed at the mark. Philip Von Artaveld 
was still upon the spot. Ursula now stood in a firm and raised 
attitude; her hair streaming in the wind; her looks wild, 
disordered, and enthusiastic; whilst her eye gazed upwards, 
fixed on the vacant space, as if contemplating something 
beyond the vision of mere mortal creatures. She raised her 
arm, extended the white hood, and, in a voice of deep intona- 
tion, assumed her prophetic strain. "To thee, to thee, Von 
Artaveld, thy father's spirit descends; he calls thee to follow his 
footsteps; he calls thee to deliver thy country. And be this" 
she said, as she placed the white hood upon the head of Von 
Artaveld, "be this the ensign of your cause. The white hood 
that was cursed, shall curse the prince who scorned it. Let not 
a man of you grasp a dagger, or draw a sword, till a white 
hood covers his brow. For it is Ursula, the prophetess — 
Ursula, the sovereign of the elements, the mistress of spirits, 
she who can move upon the floods or sail along the air — 
Ursula, who can ope the book of fate, though hidden in the 
lowest depths of hell ; it is she who now unfolds that dark and 
terrible volume, to tell you that the white hood shall prevail — 
the white hood shall be the restorer of your liberties, pure and 
free from stain, as its own unblemished hue, whilst it covers 
the heads of your oppressors with the blood of tyrants. Ye 
men of Ghent, then, lift up your voice with one accord, and 
let your cry be Von Artaveld! The White Hoods for liberty ! 
the White Hoods for Ghent!" 
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The multitude in an instant caught the spirit of enthusiasm 
which her wild eloquence diffused around, and "The White 
Hoods for Von Artaveld!" "The White Hoods for liberty!" 
"The White Hoods for Ghent!" was shouted, echoed, and 
repeated from mouth to mouth, and band to band. 

Whilst Ursula addressed the crowd, and whilst their thun- 
dering exclamations still rent the air in reiterated clamour, 
several persons prepared for the occasion came forward, and, 
as in a moment, a thousand white hoods were distributed 
amongst the parties of the chief insurgents, and others of the 
discontented citizens, who now openly joined them. And 
this their sudden distribution was devoutly attributed by the 
vulgar to a miracle, wrought by the supernatural power of 
Ursula. But the artful plan of the hag, supported and carried 
on by the connivance of her employer, Peter du Bois, may 
sufficiently account for the miracle of the white hoods. It 
had been the aim of Du Bois, that some peculiar mark of 
distinction should be worn as the uniform badge of his mixed 
followers, in order to render their persons so known and con- 
spicuous, that the danger to themselves, of deserting his cause^ 
would outweigh that of adhering to it. All the necessary 
preparations, therefore, for thus distributing the white hoods, 
nacf been previously made at no small expense, and with the 
utmost diligence and secresy. 

When the tumult had in some measiu-e subsided from its first 
loud burst, the knights of St. Sebastian, delighted that in the 
election of a chief the choice had fallen upon their own captain, 
Philip Von Artaveld, now hailed him as their leader in the 
public cause, and with unfeigned joy promised to support him 
at all times and through all dangers. Philip essayed to speak, 
but it was some time before he could obtain a hearing ; for the 
murmurs and acclamations of the multitude still continued, 
whilst the bands of the insurgents, like the restless billows of 
the ocean, moved backward and forward with unceasing 
agitation, as the enthusiasm of party spirit rose or fell. 

Philip, at length, succeeded in obtaining attention, and 
having previously called to his side the Lord de Harzelle, who 
held a high office in Ghent, and John de Faucille, a prudent 
and wealthy citizen, he thus addressed the people : " Citizens, 
you have this day chosen me as your chief, from the honour 
and affection in which you hold the memory of my father, who, 
you are all imanimous in avowing, devoted, himself to the good 
of your city, raised your opulence, and confirmed your fran- 
chises. You expect much from me, my fellow-citizens, who 
have neither his judgment, nor his experience, to steer the 
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public bark through a sea so tempestuous as that of these 
stormy times. My father saved you all from sinking in a like 
peril, and you requited the debt by murdering him ! What 
then will be my security, should I accept the rule you now offer 
me ? If my father's fate is to be mine, it will be but a miserable 
recompense." 

"No, no, you are safe — you are secure — your father was 
allied with England He gave our revenues to King Edward; 
but you are safe. Your father was murdered by a party, by 
a traitor." These expressions burst forth from several who 
stood near Von Artaveld. He resumed his address: — 

" I do accept the election. You have named me to be your 
chief— I accept it, not from private motives, nor any desire of 
personal advancement, but from the love I bear my native 
city, and from a wish that the opulence and liberties my father 
secured to her with so much labour, and sealed with his death, 
should not be lost for the want of a chief who will maintain 
your franchises. But I demand a council to act with me." 

"You shall have a council," said Peter du Bois; "a council 
composed of the leaders of our people, and the principal citizens, 
and you shall propose our first measure." 

"Let it be one of reason, justice, and moderation," replied 
Von Artaveld; "let it " 

"Who talks of moderation?" exclaimed Ursula, as she once 
more stept forward on the platform. " Is it you. Von Artaveld? 
when these eyes of mine, but yesterday, beheld the most 
accursed sight they ever looked upon — a thing that threatens 
the total ruin of your city. For but yesterday did I behold 
the people of Bruges toiling at that work which is to turn the 
course of the river Lis from your good town of Ghent, to ruin 
all your commerce." 

This intelligence, that the canal at Bruges was actually 
begun, spread like wildfire, and once more roused the people 
to madness. They would have instant redress; they would 
march in a body towards Bruges, and the first act of the White 
Hoods shall be to destroy the work, even though in so doing 
they destroyed the workers. Philip Von Artaveld again 
addressed the multitude. 

" My fellow-citizens," he exclaimed, "I am chosen by you 
as your chief, and for your advantage I am to act in concert 
with your leaders. I am ready to do all that is necessary, and 
all that is daring, to obtain the redress of your grievances; but 
let me counsel you before you resort to hostile measures, before 
you shed the blood of those who, bom in the same land, are 
ruled by the same prince as yourselves, before you commence 
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a bloody war upon your country, I conjure you to hear my 
proposal. Let an honourable deputation, composed of such 
persons as you choose to name, wait upon the Earl; let our 
clerks, learned in the laws, and our citizens, valiant in sup- 
porting them, — let them represent to Lewis de Male all our 
grievances, and demand redress. And, as a pledge of the Earl's 
good faith towards Ghent, let them solicit him to send back 
with them Sir Simon de B6te, who now lies a prisoner at Ecclo." 

" Von Artaveld has spoken well; we will have it so; he shall 
head the deputation. Let the Earl give up our citizen ; we will 
have him out of prison." These and many other exclamations 
again burst from the surrounding crowd. 

" In the mean time, my friends," continued Von Artaveld, 
" I, as your chief, command that Sir Walter d'Anghien and 
his companions, against whom we have no charge, be set at 
liberty. Sir Walter has not injured us, nor can he in reason 
be responsible for the conduct of his uncle; and you have no 
right to detain him as a hostage, till you are driven to com- 
mence a war by a refusal of redress. Sir Walter, you and 
your noble friends are free to return to Andrighien. Our 
knights of St. Sebastin shall conduct you thither in safety, if 
you need an escort. For you, Gilbert Matthew, and your 
brothers, our citizens, in a fitting time and place, have much 
to charge against you all, but you must also be liberated. 
Von Artaveld will suffer no prisoners to be made of unarmed 
men, nor of any but such as may be ours in war, if all our 
efforts to obtain redress shall fail us." 

This proposal was loudly seconded by John de Faucille, 
the lord of Harzelle, and several of the more respectable class 
of citizens. Even the artful leaders of the insurgents could 
find no just pretext to oppose against it. Von Artaveld was 
accordingly named as the head of the deputation to wait upon 
the Earl. Peter du Bois and John Lyon, who caught at every 
opportunity to mortify and embroil the Matthews in difficulties, 
now artfully proposed that, as Gilbert Matthew and his brother 
Stephen were both citizens of Ghent by birth, they should 
also join the deputation. In their present situation Du Bdis 
well knew they dared not refuse ; and he proposed the mea* 
sure with a view that, in case an answer should be returned of an 
offensive nature from the Earl, he might seize the occasion for 
throwing the blame of mismanagement upon Gilbert Matthew 
— a circumstance which, in all probability, would render the 
new deacon alike obnoxious to his master and to the people. 
All was now arranged; and Philip Von Artaveld, instead of 
returning as victor of the archers into Ghent, set off, at the 
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head of the deputation, to wait upon the Earl of Flanders at 
Andrighien. 

John Lyon and Peter du Bois, desirous of a private confer- 
ence, returned with their hands towards the city. The mob 
how began to disperse, and the graver and elder class of citizens 
walked, alarmed and discontented, towards their own homes; 
whilst the different leaders and captains of the White Hoods, 
having received their secret orders from Du Bois, commanded 
that their men should be held in such a state of preparation 
that they might be ready for action at a moment's notice. 

In a few hours the plain was completely cleared of the 
multitude ; but still, here and there, were seen stragglers who 
lingered near it, anxious for the return of the deputation. The 
streets of Ghent, which in general exhibited groups of people 
busied in commerce, as they thronged and jostled each other, 
each individual intent upon some personal duty or concern, 
now presented a very different aspect to the stirring occupations 
of traffic. Here were men seen strolling up and down with 
arms in their hands, a feeling of stem expectation imprinted 
on each countenance. At times they spoke together in an 
earnest, but mysterious, manner. And elsewhere might be 
observed other citizens collected into small parties — some 
vehemently talking, whilst their neighbours only listened, and 
shrugged up their shoulders in silence. Even the idle were 
now active, but for mischief; and the very women joined the 
mob, and, casting off all the decorum of their sex, raued louder 
than the men against the times, and helped to stir up rebellion. 

The shops of armourers, smiths, and fletchers, were literally 
thronged with people desirous to provide themselves with 
arms, either to join the insurrection, or to guard their own 
property against its violent effects. Some houses were closed 
up, whilst others were opened; and every hotel in Ghent was 
crowded with persons who came to hear the news, or to learn 
what had passed, or to settle what was to be done : in short, 
each man began to talk politics more boldly than he had dared 
to do of late, and each to settle public affairs after his own way. 

It may well be supposed that this was a busy time with Martha 
Van Dredgger, and her husband Gerard, the host and hostess 
of the Moon, whose common hall was now filled to overflow, 
with citizens, mechanics, and artisans of all descriptions, 
besides divers of the more important members of the White 
Hoods. "Here!" cried Gerard, "here! a flagon of the best 
ale for Peter la Nuit^e, the captain of the worsfipful company 
of the glass-men." "A stool there, for Master Vanderblast, 
banner-bearerof the same." "And do ye hear, wife! bring 
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a trencher and a knife for David Oxhead, the butcher, one of 
our strongest supporters of libert}', who will knock you down 
a courtier like a calf, if he dare but touch so much as the tip 
of the horn of a franchise. Worthy citizens!" continued the 
host, who, like most men of his calling, constantly chimed in 
with the popular feeling of his guests, "worthy citizens! I 
drink this cup to the success of the White Hoods of Ghent; 
fill up to the brim, and drink to me the same." 

This example was eagerly followed by the guests, and 
"Success to the White Hoods of Ghent!" echoed through the 
apartment, as they roared it out with much spirit and good 
inll; and Gerard lost no time in chalking up the score of 
flagons that had washed it down their throats. Gerard now- 
determined that the spirits of his guests should not expire for 
want of fuel to keep them in a blaze : he bustled everywhere, 
and set the drawers at full work, whilst his particular instruc- 
tions were reserved for the ear of his no less bustling little 
spouse. "Here, wife! here, Martha!" said he, "rundown 
to the cellars, and tell the boys to broach all the casks of stale 
beer; the citizens are getting warm; Vanderblast is making 
them a speech ; they are all so hot-headed and dry-mouthed, 
that bad beer will go down as weir as the best, and we shall 
get cleared of the old stock. And do you mix the sour wine 
with the clary ; they will never find it out ; they talk so much 
about the sweets of liberty, that it would be strange, indeed, 
if it did not sweeten their cups. Brisk, brisk, I say ; go and 
do as I bid you ; I must be stirring here. Save us, all the 
saints! how Vanderblast gets on; he talks like a judge in any 
court, and shouts out speeches like an ass braying against 
rainy weather I Well, these are strange times ; every one to 
his business, and mine is to make the most of them." 

Vanderblast, already known to the reader as having acted 
in the capacity of the city watch on the night of the arrest of 
Sir Simon de Bete, was, indeed, at this moment exerting all 
the powers of his eloquence in laying down the law, and in 
asserting the justice of the cause he had so warmly espoused. 
Timothy Vanderblast had long been the oracle of the ale- 
bench at the Moon ; and to a most insufferable conceit of his 
own wisdom, he united an attempt at a style of discourse 
superior to his station, a piece of presumption he had originally 
contracted by having, in early life, acted as turn-spit in the 
kitchens of the public college at Liege, before he was promoted 
to the station of a glassman's apprentice at Ghent, for which 
promotion he quitted his former honourable employ in the 
service of that learned body. - But Timothy brought to Ghent 
I. ' I 
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all the learning he could pick up second-hand fi^om the varlets 
of the students at Liege ; when upon his migration to this city, 
his ahuse of hard words, and constant hahit of talking about 
what he did not understand, procured for him the pre-eminence 
above noticed. On the present occasion his oracular wisdom 
had displayed itself in a speech, as his auditory of mechanics 
and apprentices sat gazing, open-mouthed, in silent astonish- 
ment around him. 

At length David Oxhead, the butcher, declared, as he gave 
Vanderblast a hearty slap on the back, *^ By the blessed Saint 
Nicholas! brother Timothy, you have made as good a speech 
as the Earl himself could have done, had he turned rebel to 
upset his own rule; and I say that Master Vanderblast shall 
be voted spokesman of the company, for he has a throat like 
a bull, and a heart like an ox." 

''And the brains of a calf," said Gerard, with a chuckle, 
for he loved to pop in a bit of his own wit. 

"I thank you, neighbour," replied Vanderblast to Oxhead, 
" I thank you for your good will. You are pleased to say so of 
me; and I believe that I may have some trick of the schools, 
for I can write my name, or blow a glass bottle, with any man 
in Ghent. And as for the arts, my mother used to say that 
when I was a boy, I sucked them in like mother's milk, so 
that I could count from one to fourscore before I was fourteen 
years old, which made me take my manhood a year before the 
usual time.* And for the sciences, I was always specially fond 
of the law." 

"Well," said Jeremy Von Stitchen, a jerkin maker of 
Ghent, "I say it, and I don't care who knows it, that Master 
Vanderblast can give reasons for things as well as a priest 
And as I, to be a neighbourly man and a good citizen, would 
not desert my fellows, but am willing to jom the rebellion in a 
peaceable way, I should like to know reasons for what we are 
going to fight about; and therefore, as I hear it is to hold up 
3ie liberty of the franchises of Ghent, be so good. Master 
Vanderblast, as to give us some reasons, out of the arts and 
sciences, for what a franchise may mean." 

"I understand you," replied Vanderblast, with a significant 
wink of much satisfaction; "you would know what the word 
imputes, what it comes from ; or, as we of the school say, the 
chronology of the word franchise?" 

"Justly so," answered Von Stitchen, "and most aptly 
taken." 

* When the son of a burgher above twelve years of age could count 
from one to fourscore, he was considered old enough for commercet and 
said to take his manhood; 
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Vanderblast looked wise, held up his head, hemmed, and 
with a most provokingly instructive air, thus expounded : " A 
franchise, Master Jeremy Von Stitchen, is a thing specially 
pertaining to the law, and by it upheld for us citizens, for the 
benefit of us and our predecessors, to the latest generation. It 
is the citizen's good name, his boast, and his extinction. In 
short, a franchise is a franchise, and means a restraint to do 
all things according to law, whereupon we found our grounds 
of rebellion. A franchise allows of seeking for justice in our 
own way, without being cheated by the lawyers to help us to it. 
It gives us liberty to put up whom we please, and to put down 
whom we please, when things go wrong in the state; and to 
hang aU the nobles who are no better than they should be. 
It extinguishes all that is profitable, and smashes earls, govern- 
ments, and princes, with as much ease as if they were made 
of glass. This is the meaning of the word franchise, and for 
this we will live or die like ro3ral rebels, and magnanimous 
conspirators." 

"That we will," said Oxhead; "and rather than brook 
tyrants and tyranny, we will turn this city into the slaughter- 
house of justice, and kill and knock down every beast of them 
all, without favour or distinction." 

"But what I am most thinking about," said a mariner of 
the Scheldt, " is, how the devil that old woman could make the 
white hoods fly about so fast as they did to-day. Why, they 
came as thick about our ears as sea-gulls drive on shore before 
stormy weather; the witch raised them as fast, and with as 
much ease, as she would the Old one himself." 

"She raised them with more ease, I take it," said the host, 
" than she could put them down again, so long as they leave 
us a head to wear them upon." 

"What! do you talk of wearing a white hood, man," said 
Oxhead to the host, "and yowr house so specially in favour 
with my lord's great man, Gilbert Matthew? Your ears will 
pay for it." 

"May be not," answered Gerard, "for my ears are always 
open to a customer, and my tongue too. Us of the pubuc 
vocation. Master Oxhead, must live for the public, as we live 
by the pubUc ; and though I wish well to every White Hood 
of you all, I have no ill-will towards my lord or his people, 
for they are good friends to the spigot and flagon ; and a man 
must live by his friends. So I see no harm, in drinking this 
cup, to say, Heaven bless the Earl, and the White Hoods to 
boot." 

This comical mixture of a spirit of loyality and treason, so 

i2 
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openly avowed by the simple Gerard, produced more mirth 
tnan anger, and the whole party resumed their politics, and 
seasoned each discussion with so many flasons drawn from 
the cellars of the host, that it was confidenuy averred, when 
Martha Van Dredgger next attended mass, and offered up a 
lighted candle to the shrine of her favourite saint, she accom- 
panied the offering with a petition, that the rebellion of the 
White Hoods might especially be suffered to prevail, for the 
good of the Moon. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Upon the evening after the memorable day, the events !of 
which formed the subject of the last chapter, John Lyon and 
his nephew, Peter du Bois, were closeted in earnest conference. 
The latter, the most artful of all the insurgents, had so acted 
upon the weak mind of his relative, that John might be con- 
sidered little more than a tool in his hand. They had both 
publicly avowed that their only motive for insurrection arose 
from a desire to serve the citizens of Ghent, yet it must be 
already known to the reader, that a deep resentment against 
Gilbert Matthew chiefly actuated the conduct of John Lyon, 
and a cunning, selfish, and ambitious temper, with the hope 
to repair a broken fortune, stimulated the exertions of Du 
Bois. A satisfactory peace between the Earl and his people, 
was, therefore, the last thing to be desired either by the uncle 
or the nephew, since it would not satisfy the resentment of 
the one, nor improve the bankrupt estate of the other. 

Still, neither John Lyon nor Peter du Bois were yet so far 
gone in guilt as to be wholly reckless of their deeds. They 
began by hoping to achieve their object without the conunis- 
sion of actual cruelty upon others. How far they afterwards 
increased in crime, as their evil propensities gathered strength 
by indulgence, will be seen in the sequel. 

John Lyon, upon meeting Du Bois, appeared thoughtful 
and moody, and there was something of indifference in his 
manner that surprised the nephew, for he did not enter 
warmly into what was their usual subject of discussion. 
"You are but in bad spirits this evening, uncle," said Peter; 
"what has happened, may I ask, thus to affect you?" 

"To speak truth," replied John Lyon, "I have this day 
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been much moved by the earnest remonstrances of my daughter; 
she fears our plans will end badly, and, timid as she used to 
be towards me, she has now cast it off, and is grown as bold 
in argument almost as ourselves. She has had the audacity 
to urge — in short, she has plainly told me, I am nothing 
better than a traitor to my prince, who so lately spared my 
Ufe, when my own party had not strength enough to guard me 
from the laws. She threatened me with the vengeance of 
heaven if I persisted, and then, with so many tears, with such 
an affectionate importimity, conjured me to abandon my false 
friends, as she termed them, that I was nearly shaken in my 
purpose. However, at length I succeeded in getting rid of 
her supplications, by sending her to pray for me at the vespers 
of St. Nicholas." 

"And can this move a man engaged in plots like ours?" 
said Du Bois, sneeringly. " If such things affect you, uncle, 
you should not have gone thus far in matters of deep moment. 
My pretty cousin, Anna, means well ; but she knows nothing 
of our affairs, nor shall she. Women should keep the house, 
and mind their toys and their prayers, and not interfere with 
things beyond their sense; nor should the cry of a petted girl 
move the spirit of a man who looks to overturn a court. Fie, 
fie, out upon it — ^it is imworthy of you. But I have news that 
will demand our utmost vigilance, to prevent its fatal effects 
to our cause. You must act this niffht, or all is over." 

"What do you mean, Peter?" exclaimed John Lyon. "This 
must be news, indeed." 

" Ay, and such news," replied Du Bois, "as we little thought 
to hear. Could I have foreseen what has chanced, I would 
rather have chosen the devil for a chief than Von Artaveld. 
Would you think it ? he so harangued my Lord of Flanders, 
that Lewis called him a brave spirit, overwhelmed him with 
commendations, and has promised to take off the tax on the 
navigation of the Scheldt; to prevent the canal going on at 
Bruges; and, as a warrant for nis farther good intentions to- 
wards Ghent, resolved to set Sir Simon de B^te at hberty; 
and to-morrow the foolish old goldsmith intends to gratify his 
ridiculous pomp, by making a public entry into the city. And 
what think you is the condition stipulated as our part of the 
performance, in requital for these condescensions of my lord?" 

"Perhaps to pay some yearly levy, of our own naming," 
said John Lyon. 

"No," replied Du Bois; "we are required to tear off our 
white hoods; to lay down our arms; and that your head and 
mine, aa the instigators of revolt, shall be at the mercy of 
Lewis de Male." 
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"That is as much as to say," said the uncle, "that they may 
he taken off as soon as Gilhert Matthew hids the proYost raise 
the axe, and he will not tarry in the hidding." 

"That will he the end of it," answered Du Bois; "though 
Von Artaveld protests he has expressly stipulated no danger 
shall fall upon our heads, and that the Earl, having the power 
to do so, will dismiss us with a reprimand." 

"I will not trust to it, however," said John Lyon; ** some- 
thing must instantly he done ; we must gain over all our parties, 
and the several trades, to determine upon keeping on their 
white hoods; they must promise to stand hy us and uphold 
our acts, hefore my ancient friend, Sir Simon de B^te, can he 
known to he set free from prison. If he appears, as the pledge 
of the Earl's good faith, ere the people are secured — are our 
own, all will he lost, indeed." 

"Leave me to deal with Sir Simon," said Du Bois; **I 
have a trap ready to catch the old fox; he shall not be at 
liherty to ao us mischief. He sends me word, that the £^1 
has graciously communicated his intention of liberating hiib, 
and that he could wish- me to meet him without the walls of 
Ghent, that I may marshal him to the market-place, where he 
will surprise the citizens with such an address upon his cap- 
tivity and restoration, as they never yet heard. Look, here is 
Sir Simon's letter; and the old goldsmith writes with as much 
importance as if the world itself hdd stopped on its wheels 
since he was confined, and could only be set going again when 
he was once more free." 

"His wife, the Lady Judith, I understand," said John 
Lyon, "has been most violent in her complaints to our burgo* 
masters, in consequence of his detention.' 

"She has, indeed," answered Du Bois. "The shrew missed 
her husband too much, to be long without him ; she wanted 
Sir Simon for the exercise of her tongue, to rail at its accus- 
tomed object. Doubtless the dame has laid up stores of wrath 
to welcome the good man, who now escapes a prison to return 
to a worse thraldom. But the varlets and the waiting damsels 
will rejoice, since, besides their own storms, they have lately 
endured those that would otherwise have been showered on 
Sir Simon." 

Whilst Du Bois made these remarks, in his usual tone of 
sarcastic observation, John Lyon walked slowly towards the 
upper end of the room, and suddenly pausing, he turned 
about, and said to Du Bois, "Nephew, 1 have bethought me 
of a plan which can be executed to save us. Yet we must not 
trust Von Artaveld with all our measures. He is young, 
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brave, and of a noble spirit. It is well we have chosen him 
for our chief, for he has an unlimited influence with our 
more sober citizens; and his name acts, even like a spell of 
Ursula's, to rouse and animate our people. But though i grant 
all this, Von Artaveld is neither politic nor secret; he will do 
every thing in the open light of day ; and however bold and 
useful he might be in the execution of our schemes, he would 
do them rashly ; we, perhaps, have been rash, too, in choosing 
him so soon. But still we are the leaders of our own bands ; 
we can command them without his concurrence. First tell me 
uken is it that the Earl of Flanders will send to demand that 
the white hoods should be cast off, and that your head and 
mine shall attend upon his mercy and his will?" 

** I have not positively learnt the time," answered Du Bois. 
''But some say that his bailiff will appear in the square of the 
narket -place to-morrow, and there issue the proclamation." 

"Then," said John Lyon, "will I be busy this ni?ht Let 
fill our men, each wearing his white hood, and fully armed, 
le assembled at an early hour to-morrow morning. We will 
then march them in a body to the market-place. I have not 
time to communicate my further purpose at present. But, at 
any rate, Sir Simon must not be suffered to harangue the 
people, and his being at liberty for the present must rest im- 
known, else the citizens may so far rely upon the promises of 
the Earl, seeing one of them fulfilled, that they may patch up 
a peace with Lewis on easy terms; this shall not be done, 
and we must force them to do something that shall render 
peace more dangerous than war." 

" Your orders shall be pimctuaUy fulfilled," replied Du Bois. 
** Why now, uncle, you are yourself again, and speak and act 
as a man. Away, then, with women and foUy ; think no more 
of your daughter, and leave the house without bidding her 
farewell, or you will turn again by her breath, like the vane 
on the town steeple. Amoul le Clerc shall head our people, 
and conduct them wherever you will join them. And as for 
Sir Simon, I, and a body of my chosen friends, will deal with 
him befor^ sunrise to-morrow, L he ledves his prison to-night. 
He shall make no public speeches, I warrant you. But there 
is one thing essential — we want money, I bestowed our last 
ba^ of crowns amongst our rascals, upon the morning of the 
archery. We have yet committed no public outrage ; actual 
hostilities are not yet begun, so that we cannot yet help our- 
selves from the bags of others, and our men must have money 
to secure them ours ; they thirst for more of that dross, for 
which they would sell both body and soul to the highest bidder." 
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"This IS a hard point," said John Lyon. "I have littk 
left. Gilbert Matthew deprived me of my office, and since 
then, gold, land, jewels, all I had, has been spent in forwardiig 
our cause. My fortune is almost as broken as your own. Unleit 
we begin to act soon, I shall be little better than a beggar.'' 

" If things, then, are so desperate with you, we must lo^ 
for gold elsewhere," answered Peter; "for gold must be had, 
and this night too. Let me see; what can be done? Ve 
cannot ask Von Artaveld, as he must not know of our preset 
scheme. But I know one who has the means; and I will gsin 

it, if possible by fair words, and if not " Du Bois stoppid 

short, and struck forcibly the haft of his sword, as he graspsd 
it and half drew it from its sheath. 

"Of whom do you speak?" said John Lyon, who did nd 
choose to notice the action, though he remarked it. 

"I speak," replied Peter, "of that wretched old dotarg 
Bernard Goldthrift, the Antwerp usurer, who joined us, be- 
cause the Earl of Flanders laughed at his threats for bonl 
debts, and Gilbert Matthew paid back the principal, and pup 
loined the interest for his own benefit; a treasurer worthy of 
his master. I will see old Goldthrift. The wretch has stores 
of wealth, yet dies daily in the fear of want, whilst age and 
misery lead him by a protracted torture to that grave which 
soon must hold his wretched body — a mere anatomy that will 
scarcely fatten a worm." 

"You will never get a crown from him," said John Lyon, 
"unless your securities were as substantial as a prince could 
offer." 

"I will try, however," answered Du Bois; "and, in the 
mean time, do you prepare every thing for to-morrow; I will 
meet you again before I rest, but not here. In my own house, 
this night, we will once again hold a conference with Amoul 
le Clerc and our friends, in our usual council chamber," 

"I will meet you there at midnight," said John Lyon; "till 
then, farewell." 

With this agreement the uncle and the nephew parted. 
John Lyon lost no time in directing his bands of White Hoods 
what to do, and Peter du Bois went in quest of Bernard Gold- 
thrift, who now resided in Ghent, and whom the reader may 
remember as forming one of the secret conclave, whose pre- 
sence so much shocked Anna, at the house of Peter du Bois. 

When Du Bois entered the habitation of the wretched 
usurer, he was shewn into an inner apartment, where every 
thing seemed to speak the mind and the manners of the owner. 
The room was large, gloomy, and ancient; the windows, 
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placed near the ceiling, were guarded, like a prison, with iron 
bars ; and not only was every arrangement in the house devoid 
of the elegance which wealth can supply, hut an appearance 
of poverty and meanness seemed studiously adopted; for com- 
fort or convenience were things that had never heen found 
within the dwelling of old Bernard. The walls of the room, 
black from time and the accumulated dust of ages, reeked 
with damp; here nothing seemed to thrive hut the spiders, 
which, large in size and niunerous in their generation, had 
made their webs of hanging festoons from cornice to cornice 
in undisturbed security. 

A stove was fixed in one comer of the apartment. A rough 
hewn oak table stood in the centre, and near to it a chair of 
great antiquity, and probably of German manufacture, since 
three of the legs represented, in rude carving, animals common 
to the forest. The fourth had been a repair of old Bernard's, 
cut out of common deal. In a niche was a crucifix, and near 
it a second table, containing a vast quantity of brown and 
dusty parchments, with a variety of miscellaneous articles, 
which seemed to have been collected together without any 
purpose of utility. These had most likely been saved by the 
miser from the rubbish of his less thrifty acquaintance; for that 
nothing shovM he losty or could he useless, was a maxim which 
Goldthrift had all his life observed. He was a great collector, 
therefore, of whatever he could get for nothing ; and, like many 
other collectors, he had stores of relics, whose only character 
was their uselessness, and whose only value might be their age. 

The room was hung with tapestry of the old Flemish school, 
which represented the austerities of several celebrated saints; 
some were flaying their backs for the honour of the church, 
whilst others, the woeful apparitions of abstinence and super- 
stition, looked almost as bare-boned as the skeleton, which was 
introduced as an emblem of death, at their feet. It was not 
at all improbable that the images thus constantly presented 
to the eyes of the usurer, might act upon his mind as a subject 
of encouragement and emidation in his own habits of self- 
denial ; for meagre living had wasted every muscle of Gold- 
thrift's body, and had almost consumed the very skin upon 
his bones. His eyes sunk in their sockets, and yet (from 
contrast with his hollow cheeks) seemingly almost starting 
from his head, rendered him altogether so ghastly an object, 
that had a painter desired a study, personally to embody the 
idea of famine, Bernard Goldthrift would have been the model 
of his choice. 
The door had been opened to Du Bois by a girl of about twelve 
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years old; her countenance was thin and sickly. The chiU 
having the misfortune to he the orphan niece of old Bernard, 
was at once his companion, his drudge, and his housekeep^ 
—assisted occasionally in her domestic duties hy an old man, 
who, from mere hahit rather than gratitude, continued to 
afford some slight service to the usurer, as he doled out to 
him a paltnr pittance under the name of charity. 

Peter told the child he had business of importance with 
her uncle, and much desired to see him; but the little M 
declared he was not at home, in a manner that convinced Du 
Bois she spoke the truth. " And where is he gone, my dainty 
damsel?" said Peter, "and when will he return again? 

'^ He is gone to the market, I believe," replied the child, 
" for we are himgry, and uncle never buys meat but at 
evenings, because he then picks up the bits tnat are left inm 
the morning cheap, and he wont let me go, for fear I should 
mve as much as people might ask me for them; and I wish 
ne was come home, for I want some supper." 

" Sordid wretch!" muttered du Bois. " But he must help 
us; I will not leave the house till he does so." Peter then 
told the girl he would await her uncle's return, as his business 
could not brook delay; and the child, desiring him to stay in 
the room where he was, shut the door, and returned to her 
accustomed drudgery in the kitchen. 

Peter threw hunself into the old chair, and his own busy 
thoughts for some time afforded him ample employment, till, 
growmg impatient, he began to think of retreating for the 
present, to call again at a later hour. He was about to rise 
from the chair, when, all at once, he thought he heard a strange 
sound under the flooring at the farthest end of the room; 
he listened, and the noise was repeated. Peter sat quite still, 
determined to ascertain the cause ; and his own fig^e was 
t<derably well concealed by the dusk of the evening, which 
had nearly closed in since his arrival at the house. 

Du Bois fixed his eyes upon the spot whence the sounds 
had seemed to issue, and at length he observed a secret trap- 
door suddenly drop down. In the next minute the wretched 
figure of Bernard Goldthrift slowly and cautiously ascended, 
his eyes glistening with an expression of internal satis£Eiction, 
as a lamp which he carried m his hand shewed plainly the 
haggard and ghastly features of the miser. Bernard put down 
the lamp upon the ground, and then secured the trap-door 
that led to the idol of his worship, the object of his hopes and 
fears — his gold. 

When he had secured the trap by its secret spring, he again 
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took the lamp in his hand, rose up, and turned towards the 
tahle. The nrst ohject he beheld was — Peter du Bois, sitting 
quietly in the old chair, with his eyes attentively fixed upon 
him ! But what words can describe bis dismay at such an 
unexpected sight? Terror and despair seemed to struggle 
for the mastery in the expression of nis countenance, whilst, 
old, weak, and helpless, he appeared ready to sink into the 
earth from the shock of so sudden an alarm. His senses 
seemed bewildered; and prudence, though not cunning, for- 
sook him, as he exclaimed, in a shrill scream of apprehension, 
" 1 am betrayed! ruined! robbed! murdered! but I have no 
gold there (pointing to the trap-door), no gold there ; it is 
only a place I visit for penance, and to mortify my sins." 

'Ms it so, old Bernard?" said Du Bois, sarcastically, as he 
quitted his seat. " I should have thought you went thither to 
contemplate wealth which might give you comfort, whilst you 
are daily consuming in misery. But you need not fear me, 
1 have discovered your secret, (Bernard shook his head); 
nay, you know I have discovered it, and by your own foUy ! 
The child thought you were from home ; she desired me to 
wait here." 

" Ay, ay," replied the miser, in a tone tremulous with 
age and infirmity; but, cautious from habitual suspicion, he 
added, with a significant look, '' Girls are thoughtless; girls 
will prate; so 1 never let my niece know when 1 descend 
from the light of day to practise mortifications in the bowels 
of the earth. I tell her I am goin^ out, and send her away 
to do her duties in my household. But how came it, I 
wonder, that 1 should forget to-day to lock this room door, 
that nobody might disturb my hour of meditation?" 

"Why, because it was fated," said Peter, "that I should 
come in by it. Never mind, man, you are safe, for I am 
neither robber nor murderer. But these excuses will not 
serve with me. Do you think I cannot fathom you, old 
Goldthrift? Thou at thy meditations! Yes, to glut thy eyes 
upon bond securities, bags of gold, chests of ingots, and 
caskets of rich jewels. Such were /% meditations in yonder 
cave of iniquity, where the groans of the sufferer, from whom 
you have wrested his last acre of land, never reach you; 
where widows tears and orphans sighs can never come to 
blot the writings, or to waft away the last pledge of hard 
necessity; where thy meditations calculate upon the next 
Bpendthrift who hastes to complete his ruin under thy aus- 
pices ; and where thou canst number the rogues and fools who 
will all fly to thee for help, and curse thee whUe they take it." 
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" Why, how now, Peter?" said old Bernard, trembling wiA 
fear, as his eye glanced upon Du Bois with a look of astonish- 
ment and suspicion. "Why, how is this?" and he added, 
with a strange exclamation that terror involuntarily provoked, 
and which the miser checked and endeavoured to turn into a 
laugh of good-fellowship. " We are comrades, and must not 
rate each other." 

Peter saw the uncommon advantage he had gained in 
having discovered the secret of Bernard's treasure ; and well 
knowing he could turn it to account by alarming the fears of 
the coward who stood before him, he again spoke in a rough 
and determined manner. *' I know you nave wealth, Bernard, 
and now I know where it lies concealed — ^useless, worthless 
as its master. Yet it may do much good, if properly em- 
ployed. Dost thou ever consider, Goldthrift, that there it 
shadl remain, till it is first opened to pay the man who shall 
do Ghent the service of putting that miserable carcase of 
thine within a coffin and a grave? Dost thou ever think of 
this?" 

" Why, ay, yes, yes," answered Bernard, greatly affrighted, 
" I do think upon it sometimes, when I mortify for my sins; 
but I am not dead yet, Peter, and I never had much to do 
with the leeches, and so I hope to live yet to see you as great 
a nian as you hope to be." 

" And live you may for me," said Du Bois; " and as for 
my greatness, you must help me to that — ^you must serve 



me." 



"Certainly," replied Goldthrift, "anything in reason, any- 
thing within my poor power and means. I would serve you, 
Peter," continued the cunning old rogue, who now thought 
feu Bois was coming round to a better humour, "I would 
serve you, as I would my dearest friends." 

"I hope not," replied Du Bois, "for I should be loth to 
loose daylight in company with thy bags and ingots yonder. 
Your service to me must begin by an act of liberation." 

" Anything," said the usurer, who now shuffled towards 
the table of parchments, thinking Du Bois came to borrow 
money; "anything within reason, and such as a poor old 
man like me may do without offence to his conscience." 

" Conscience ! ' exclaimed Peter, laughing — " no, no, I will 
not make you offend against conscience, by forcing you to 
lend money without exacting interest. All I want is, a gift— 
a free and generous gift, to help to carry on our cause with 
some of your imprisoned crowns." 

If the reader has ever chanced to see any human creature 
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whose whole soul, and even hody, has suddenly undergone 
the most violent feeling from joy to dismay, from hope 
to despair, he may have some idea of the look and manner 
of old Bernard at this moment, yet it would he difficult 
to describe it: so perfectly astonished, and even stupified, 
was the miser at the proposal of" a gift, that he only stared 
in silence at the audacity of Du Bois, as he alternately 
raised and let fall his hands in amazement. At length 
avarice and indignation got the better even of fear itself, and 
Bernard found the use of his tongue to vent curses upon Peter 
for his impudent demand — curses too shocking for repetition, 

Du Bois for some time let the storm rage, and then very 
calmly said, " Bernard, I give you a fair warning. I have 
no interest to keep the secret of the entrance to your cavern 
there, and our White Hoods have an eye as keen as yours for 
gold, with stronger arms and younger feet to gain access to it. 
They shall pay their respects to you." 

"They, they!" replied old Goldthrift; "they cannot, they 
would not harm me; I am their comrade, one of their 
leaders." 

"And therefore they would share with you," said DuBois. 
" But it so happens, that you, being as you yourself admit, 
one of their leaders, is at this moment a thing of such peril, 
that unless you comply with my request, before to-morrow, 
that very circumstance will devote your head to the provost- 
marshal. The Earl has agreed to redress all the gnevances 
of the citizens, on condition that every leader of the White 
Hoods shall be given up to justice. Your death and mine is 
certain, unless we can this night find gold (ay, gold, old Ber- 
nard), to make our people Keep on their white hoods, and 
stand by us who are their leaders ; to keep our heads upon 
their shoulders." 

" And must I, must I," said the miser, in a voice which 
expressed the most acute anguish of mind, "must I part 
with all that is dear to me on earth? Is it," he continued, 
wringing his hands, " is it for this that I have toiled day and 
night, denied myself comfort and rest ? Is it for this that I 
have been cursed and hated all my life long, and now in my 

old age to have my heart broken, to I cannot, I cannot 

do it. The Earl is merciful ; the provost cannot act without 
his sanction ; he may relent. Think of some other way " 

" There is no other way," said Du Bois, " that can save 
ou, for you are especially obnoxious to Gilbert Matthew, and 
e has sworn to take vengeance upon you the first oppor- 
tunity. You refused him the thousand crowns he wanted 
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before he obtained the new office ; and can you now hope^ 
unless our White Hoods are supported by us, that they will 
support us — can you hope, I say, long to keep that venerable 
head of yours upon your shoulders, most worthy Bernard? 
Come, think it is to save your own life ; open, then, your bass, 
and set the coins free ; they can give you no comfort in uie 
tomb; for remember, as your only delight is now to look 
upon them, your eyes then will be closed in darkness." 

Thus with threats and arguments did Peter du Bois coU' 
tinue to act upon the mind of the usurer, who at length was 
so alarmed by the exaggerated picture which Du Bois drew 
of his danger, that he consented to advance a sum of money 
from his secret store. Having reluctantly done this. Gold- 
thrift prepared to descend once more into his den alone ; but 
this Peter would not admit. " No, no, Bernard," said he, "I 
will go with you; the especial value which 1 feel for your 
neck will not allow me to trust to yoiur conscience the count- 
ing out the sum that must be used to save it. We must not 
spare the gold, to hang the master of the bags. Come, I '11 
go with you; open the trap-door, and give me the lamp." 

Goldthrift, with evident reluctance, complied. Had he 
been descending the steps of that dungeon, with which Du 
Bois had threatened him, he could scarcely have done so with 
a slower pace, or with a more ghastly expression of counte- 
nance. His spirit writhed within him, and gave vent to its 
secret agonies by sundry deep sighs and groans, which ac- 
companied the turn of the keys, as he opened a chest pf iron. 

"Come," said Du Bois, "let me spare you the painful 
office of giving liberty to these prisoners. I will take them 
out, and begin from that bag, that large leathern bag." 

"No, no; not that," exclaimed the miser, eagerly; "not 
that; those are florins, all of pure gold, and not wanting one 
grain in weight. Here, take fifly silver crowns of Flemish 
money." 

" Fifty crowns ! " cried Du Bois, " that is nothing : fifty 
crowns amongst our bands ! Are you mad to offer it? Give 
gold, fair gold, every coin full, round, and heavy, stamped 
with an image that might bribe the devil himself to worship 
it. Besides, we can carry a larger sum in gold pieces in a 
smaller space." 

"Nay, but it must do; fifty crowns must do," answered 
Bernard, with a groan. " I cannot bring my heart to touch 
the florins for such a puri)ose." 

" But the provost will touch thy throat, then, old Gold- 
thrift," said Peter; " and as I now bethink me that he is a 
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man accessible to some feeling of pity in his way, perhaps 
vou may like to keep those florins, in order to use them as a 
bribe with him, to procure you the grace of hanging, or the 
axe, instead of being broken on the wheel." 

'*Take fifty florins, then," cried the alarmed miser, a?, 
with a terrified countenance, he forced himself to use a despe- 
rate effort to subdue his own avarice, and thrust his hand into 
the bag. 

"Not so," replied Peter; **we shall lose some precious 
moments in the telling of them out; give me the bag." 

" I cannot — I will not," said the miser. " A curse upon 
thee, Du Bois ; would you have me tear out my heart to give 
it you?" 

" No," replied Du Bois, " only the gold. The provost, 
Goldthrift; tnink upon the provost." 

" Take a himdred pieces," said Bernard, " but not all." 

" Hanging or beheading," continued Peter ; " the provost, 
the provost. Master Goldthrift." 

** Take the bag, then, and may the curse of Gehazi go with 
it," exclaimed the usurer, as he threw the bag of florins upon 
the ground, suddenly shut down the lid of the chest, and 
placed himself upon it. "And now, Du Bois," said the 
wretch, " be satisfied ; for I will not yield one florin more, 
though it were to save both life and soul. You shall steep 
your hands in my blood, and trample me under foot, before 
yoi) again ^o much as look into the chest." 

" Well," replied Du Bois, "for the present I will be satis- 
fied ; and as for thy blood ! I would not soil the bright blade 
of a good sword by dipping it into such pollution. It would 
be too honourable a death for thee, old Goldthrift; for thou 
wert certainly bom to starve with thy own rats, and die 
amongst them, or else to make thy last leap from the hang- 
man's tree." 

Peter, well satisfied with the sum he had obtained, imme- 
diately departed, leaving the miser to deplore its loss ; and 
after an interview with Ursula, he hastened to meet the leaders 
and captains of his own bands at the chamber of midnight 
council, where John Lyon was expected finally to settle every 
desperate plan, which, it was agreed, should be executed on 
the following morning. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

We must now for a time leave the artful instigators of rebel- 
lion to pursue their infamous plots, whilst we return to the 
unhappy daughter of one of their leaders ; the course of the 
narrative having already detained us longer from the mention, 
of her than could be wished. 

Anna, animated with the most lively sense of filial duty, 
had hitherto vainly attempted to withdraw her father from 
his dangerous associates ; and now almost despairing of suc- 
cess, after her last painful interview with him, she had 
devoutly attended the vespers of St. Nicholas, to put up her 
fen^ent prayers to Heaven, the Virgin, and the Samts, for hiar 
deliverance. Anna had long since determined that nothing 
on her part should be wanting which could contribute to her 
father's safety, or his comfort, and that he should not have to. 
plead her neglect of the Earl's injunctions, as an excuse for 
continuing his desperate enterprise, as she had made John 
Lyon fully acquainted with all that had passed between her- 
self and Lewis de Male. 

Actuated by this resolution, she still wore about her neck, 
though contrary to her own feelings of delicacy, the rich gold 
chain which Lewis had insisted should be worn as a pledge of 
hope and love. Moreover, she was not ignorant, that her 
still retaining the fatal token was a circmnstance in the EarFs 
compact, which obliged her to see him, and to listen to his 
protestations of affection, whenever he pleased to renew the 
intercourse. 

Anna was also aware that his present apparent neglect of 
her had solely arisen from the pressing and incessant occupa- 
tions which had employed the Earl, the Countess of Artois, 
and their council, since the day of the archery, when the in- 
surrection had broken out in a manner to excite the most 
serious apprehension. To the faction of the White Hoods she 
was indebted for his present forbearance; but as the Earl 
could now no longer be ignorant that John Lyon (to whom 
he had so lately granted a pardon for his life) belonged to 
them, Anna too justly feared that the resentment of Lewis de 
Male, for such shameless ingratitude, might fall upon herself. 

Full of these melancholy reflections, she quitted the church. 
The idea of Henry de Cassel, too, presented itself to her 
mind, and with that idea came hope; for though Henry was 
mysterious in all his actions, and, she was compelled to admit 
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even in his character, yet there was so much frankness, such 
an ardent affection in his manner and in his expressions, that 
she could not hut think him honest at heart, and that he 
might prove an instrument, under the guidance of heaven, 
to assist, perhaps, in delivering her father from the dangers 
with which he was encompassed. So great was the present 
anxiety of her mind, that she resolved to trust Henry (as far 
as her sense of honour and of duty would allow) with a 
knowledge of her affairs. 

Anna had never yet ventured to communicate to her father 
her extraordinary connexion with Henry de Cassel; she had 
often determined to tell him the whole truth; but whenever 
she made an attempt to introduce the subject, John Lyon, 
solely occupied with his dangerous speculations, had either 
driven her from his presence, or harshly bid her hold her 
peace, saying he had now no leisure to listen to idle tales. 
The confidence which an innocent and bashful girl felt 
desirous of reposing in the bosom of a parent, was thus 
chilled, or sternly repelled; and latterly, since the horrid 
scene of the midnight council, Anna had determined to with- 
hold the communication till a fitter time, in the hope to pre- 
serve Henry as a friend to her father, who might serve him 
at his need; as she felt that possibly the hour might soon 
arrive, when no one (but Henry) would, even for her sake, 
afford the least countenance to a man attainted for treason. 
In her last interview with Henry he had talked as confidently 
as ever of claiming her of her father at a future period, and 
yet, for the time being, he studiously shunned all intercourse 
with him as he would the presence of his greatest foe. Under 
these circumstances it may seem extraordinary that Anna, 
who had so much delicacy of feeling, should again wish to 
meet Henry. She knew her conduct was liable to the impu- 
tation of imprudence even in its most favourable view ; but 
the distressing peculiarities of her situation must be her 
excuse. She had neither friend nor counsellor ; her father 
left her to herself that he might associate with the most worth- 
less men in Ghent; and she looked on Henry as the only 
human creature who, in this emergency, could afford her one 
feeling of sympathy or comfort. She looked forward to what 
he might propose to save her father, with the same desperate 
hope drowning men feel when they catch at the slightest 
branch that is near them, in the effort to shun inevitable 
death. 

Anna was in this frame of mind when she perceived her 
steps were followed by some one cautiously muffled to avoid 
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being knowii ; and never doubting it was Henry, she slackened 
her pace to give him time to overtake her. In a few seconds, 
Jaques, the faithful domestic of her lover, was b}' her side. 
He respectfiilly told his errand in a few words, and conjured 
her, instead of returning home, to bend her steps to the her- 
mitage of St John, tiiat stood at a short distance from 
the walls of Ghent, as his master had some communication 
to make to her of the greatest consequence, which would 
not admit delay. Anna in compliance with this request 
directed her walk towards the appointed spot, as Jaques 
hastened to inform Henry de Cassel she would there await 
his arrival. 

The hermitage was situated in the centre of a small wood, 
half way between (>hent and the palace of Andrighien. Al- 
though the trees were suffered to grow wild, it contained 
several walks and avenues that had been formed amid them, 
fur the benefit, in point of health and amusement, of the 
inhabitants of that city. As Anna advanced towards its pre- 
cincts, with an anxious mind and a heavy heart, she could 
not but remark, that the day itself was quite in unison with 
the state of her own feelings. AU seemed dull and melan- 
choly ; the clouds hung lowering around, obscuring the sun, 
whilst they threatened heavy showers before it set. Not a 
single person crossed her path ; the commotions in the city 
seemed to have wholly occupied the attention of its inhabi- 
tants ; so that whilst the unruly rabble paraded the streets, 
those disposed to peace confined themselves to their own 
dwellings. 

As she turned into the path which led to the centre of the 
wood, the wind whistled and howled in sad cadence, and 
seemed, to her vivid fancy, Uke the voice of some spirit, to 
deplore the unhappy fate which attended her. Anna drew 
near the little hermitage dedicated to St. John. It was an 
ancient, and now a ruinous Gothic building, which had been 
constructed over the head of a small fountain that rushed from 
a rock, which after fiedling in gentle murmurs down its grey 
and mossv sides, was soon lost to the eve, finom its intricate 
windings through the wood. The fountain was con^ecnted 
by superstition for the miraculous power of its waters, which 
were saiid to heal all diseases, if duly visited with fidth and 
prayer, especially on the eve of St. John's day. A hermit had 
oMce been the priest and the cruardian of the spot ; but during 
tho public disturbances in the time of the late Jacob Von 
Artaveld, the cell had been dismantled and suffered to go to 
luin, so that nothing more than a mouldering waUy and the 
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ivy-grown fragment of a fretted archway, now remained. But 
the carved image of the good St. John, the patron of the 
spring, yet stood within a small niche ahove it, and, with a 
raised hand and bending brow, seemed to bless the genial 
fountain. 

As Anna approached these consecrated waters (which were 
said still to be the scene of miraculous events) she observed 
a bright appearance, which seemed to rest upon the very 
source. A sudden fear seized her, and in despite of all her 
efforts to subdue her feelings, something like a superstitious 
dread stole upon her senses. But as she approached still 
nearer, this apprehension was completely dispelled, by dis- 
covering that the appearance proceeded from a natural cause. 
The masses of dense vapour which had hitherto obscured 
the orb of day, had partially broken and rolled onward, 
and a gleam of the sun, bright and fiery, had suddenly darted 
forth, and found its brilliant reflection in the waters, as they 
burst leaping and bounding from the rock. But transient 
as beautiful, before Anna reached the spot the beam was gone, 
and the stream poured on amid the melancholy twilight, in a 
uniform and imillumined course. 

She sighed heavily, and took her seat upon a fragment of 
the ruins, watching, with an anxious eye, the little pathway 
that led through die wood to the fountain, and listening to 
every breeze that rustled or stirred the leaves, in the hope to 
hear the sound of footsteps. Her expectation was at length 
relieved by the appearance of one, who eagerly came towards 
her, and in the next moment, Henry de Cassel pressed her to 
his bosom. He looked upon her with a coimtenance, in which 
the most ardent affection seemed mingled with anxious fears, 
and struck by the pale and care-worn face of Anna, he said in 
a tone of impassioned feeling, "Dearest love, this must not 
be. Oh let me, let me rescue you from scenes that I fear 
destroy your peace." 

"Alas!" replied Anna, " my peace depends upon my father, 
and I fear I must not look to find it." 

"He is unworthy such a child," exclaimed Henry with 
some warmth; "but let me save you, Anna." 

"Do not speak of him thus," said the unhappy girl; "do 
not say so to me; remember he is my father, the author of my 
being, and whilst I have life and strength, I will never forsake 
him. The evening draws on apace, and I must hasten back 
ere the city gates are closed. Tell me briefly then, I conjure 
you, what it is you would conununicate of so much import. 
Does it rdate to my dear father's safety?" 

k2 
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"It does indeed," replied Henry; "but I fear to distress 
you. Yet you must know it, and this night; for to-morrow it 
would be too late. On this night alone depends your father's 
safety and your own. I have the power, and I would use it, 
to preserve you both." 

"Gracious heaven!" exclaimed Anna, "speak, tell me 
what has chanced. I feared something, for I left my father 
but now closeted in deep conference with Du Bois." 

" Perhaps," replied Henry, " he has gained some knowledge 
of what I would communicate to you; but he can have no 
power to shun the danger so securely as I could shield him 
from it, and for your sake I would venture my own life to 
preserve your father's." 

Trembling with emotion, and impatient to know the worst 
that Henry could communicate, Anna clasped her hands 
together, and conjured him to tell her all, to hide nothing from 
her, assuring him she could support the recital, whatever it 
might prove. 

"When Philip Von Artaveld," said Henry, "held an inter- 
view with the Earl of Flanders, he behaved so nobly, spoke 
with so much courage, address, and moderation, that he 
procured from Lewis de Male concessions that he would have 
granted to no one else. In return for these concessions, the 
Earl demanded that the rebellious bands should surrender 
their arms, cast off their white hoods, and that their leaders 
should be delivered up to his mercy. But Philip would not 
betray the party he had espoused, and only consented to this 
measure on receiving a promise from Lewis, that the lives of 
these unhappy leaders should be spared; in short, that they 
should be dismissed after receiving a reprimand. Satisfied 
with this assurance, Von Artaveld returned to Ghent But 
no sooner was he gone, than the Countess of Artois and 
Gilbert Matthew, both the deadly enemies of your father, 
represented to the Earl, that John Lyon and Peter du Bois 
could not be included in the treaty, since they were each 
attainted traitors, to whom the law of Ghent forbade mercy, 
and therefore the promise so rashly given to Von Artaveld, 
however it secured the other leaders, could not apply to them. 
And your father having continued to carry on his dangerous 
plots, to aid the insurrection after the favour Lewis had so 
lately shewn him in granting a free pardon, was strongly 
urged in bitter terms against him. In fine, the Countess and 
Gilbert so artfully wrought upon the Earl's mind, that to- 
morrow morning the bailiff of Ghent, Roger d'Auterme, is to 
demand the persons of John Lyon and Peter du Bois in the 
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market-place, where he will proclaim them traitors; and there 
can be, I think, but little hope, that either Margaret of Artois 
or Gilbert Matthew will ever leave the Earl at peace till both 
these unhappy men suffer the penalty of the law." 

"Oh holy Virgin!" exclaimed Anna, "what can be done? 
Save bim, save but my father, and my gratitude, my love, 
are yours for ever." 

" It is in the hope to save him that I am nowhere with you, 
Anna," replied Henry. "But first hear all I would tell you. 
As Von Artaveld, no doubt, will deem this measure a breach 
of the promised treaty on the part of the Earl, it is to be feared 
that a youth so spirited will have recourse to arms, and that a 
general civil strife will follow. Let me then save you, Anna, 
m>m the horrors of such a scene. If yoiu: father will but 
consent, before to-morrow you and he shall both be placed in 
safety beyond the power of your worst enemies ; and soon after 
this event, I hope to appear before him, as I am, no longer 
mysterious, but your open, your sincere and zealous friend." 

**How, which way? * said Anna, with eagerness; "speak, 
but speak — tell me now you will preserve my father's life." 

"Hasten back to Ghent," replied Henry ; "tell your father 
all I have imparted to you, and bid him leave the city before 
the gates are closed for the night; bid him come as privately as 
it is possible, accompanied only by you. Seek this very foun- 
tain, where, about midnight, I will join you, with a few brave 
friends, whom I dare trust in part with my design. We will 
conduct you as far as the port of Ostend; a vessel there waits 
but for my orders to set sail with whomsoever I shall place on 
board, for I have such an influence with the master that I can 
command his obedience. He will carry you to a port in 
HoUand, where you may remain, secure from all danger, till 
the times wear a better aspect in this country. And I will 
take care to furnish you with the means, that neither your 
father nor yourself shall feel the hard necessities of exiles ; and 
then, Anna, the day will come when I may hope to restore 
you to peace, to claim you, to " 

" Kind, generous, dearest Henry," said Anna. " But I 
will not thank you now, for all thanks would feebly speak 
my feelings. But do not let us lose a moment in vain speeu- 
lations upon the future : I will instantly seek my father, tell 
him all you say, all you would do for bun. Yet," continued 
Anna, in an altered tone, as a sudden alarm seemed to present 
itself to her mind, " yet I much fear " 

" Fear what, Anna?" said Henry; " I have offered nothing 
but what I have the means to accomplish." 
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" Alas!" replied Anna, in a tone of despondency, ** I fear 
my father tvUl not consent — that he will not accept your 
offered terms of safety. Peter du Bois rules him with an un- 
limited influence ; they have heen so much together to-daV) 
so many of these wretched White Hoods have been cautiously 
stealing to our house, that I fear, Henry, my father may be 
tempted by Du Bois to provide for his own safety by some 
terrible means of his own seeking. I must not deceive you; 
my father may not come to this fountain as you direct." 

"Then," answered Henry de Cassel, "if such should be 
his blind determination, do you come alone, and let me save 
you from the horrors, the dangers that await you. I will 
convey you, young, beautiful, innocent as you are, with the 
purity of a brother's love, to some convent remote from 
Ghent, where you may rest concealed and in safety till happier 
times arrive." 

" No," cried Anna, "never. I will never desert my father! 
and though I would not share in his guilt, yet I will not leave 
him without one friend, one honest counsellor, although he 
does not heed me. I will not fly from him, to spare myself a 
share in his punishment or in his fate." 

" Good heaven I " exclaimed Henry, " do you know what 
may await you? think upon Earl Lewis." Anna was silent; 
Henry looked at her a moment, and then added, in a voice 
tremulous with agitation, " Nay, what am I to think ! Oh 
Anna! is there — can there be another motive for this refusal? 
Is there a motive to which I am a stranger ? — can the Earl — 
can you be so blinded ? — gracious heaven ! " he continued, as 
he looked wildly upon her, " you wear his very token upon 
your neck. O Anna ! is that a fit ornament for a bosom that 
would guard its innocence ? Did I not warn you to avoid 
suqh a badge of infamy and danger? and now — even now, 
you display the accursed and glittering toy before my eyes." 

"Be patient, Henry," said Anna, with evident confusion; 
" 1 know it is a sad token, but what — what could I do? I — 
it is nothing " 

" Nothing ! " reiterated Henry. " Is a token of Lewis de 
Male's love nothing? Thus worn, is it nothing? You will 
drive me to madness. Tell me then, in pity to the agony I 
feel at this moment, tell me wherefore tnat token, whicn I 
know to be from Lewis, hangs thus about your bosom." 

Anna, grieved to the very soul by these unkind suspicions, 
and surprised by the vehemence of Henry's manner, looked 
uion him with an expression of astonishment and sorrow 
blended in her countenance ; and could only assure him that 
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he had cruelly misconstrued her motive, and injured her feel- 
ings, by groundless suspicions. Still she was silent about the 
chain of gold; she could not deny it was the Earl's token; 
her manner became embarrassed, for she felt that both her 
duty to her father (since he had forced her to consent that she 
would listen to Lewis), and her own plighted word to keep 
secret what had passed, forbade her communicating it even 
to Henry de Cassel. And now, with every wish to vindicate 
her own character from the effects of one of those sudden fits 
of jealousy which so frequently spring up in the bosom of true 
affection, she was compelled to remain silent, when a word 
would have proved her innocence. 

Anna would nut stoop to evasion, and anxious to avoid a 
subject so painfully embarrassing, she once more spoke of her 
father, but still doubtfully, as to his acceptance of the aid De 
Cassel had offered for his safety. The affectionate Henry, 
somewhat soothed by the earnest though hesitating manner 
in which she had endeavoured to quiet his suspicions, rejoiced 
at the idea that there was yet, perhaps, a faint hope, a possi- 
bility that her father might consent to his proposal, which 
would enable him to remove Anna from a country so dangerous 
to her peace and to his own, for he could never think either 
secured till she should be beyond the power of Lewis de Male. 

The evening fast closed in upon them, and the lovers soon 
parted, and though they did so without further reproach, still 
doubt and an unsatisfied feeling of anxiety rested in the 
bosom of each. Henry accompanied Anna till she arrived 
near the gates of the city, and, as he left her, solemnly re- 
newed his promise that he would be ready in attendance at 
the fountain in the wood, should her father resolve to escape 
the fate which was prepared for him. Anna sighed as she 
said she could only hope in heaven, for she feared he might 
not come, but if he did so, she would bear him company. 

With a palpitating heart, and a mind distracted with 
anxious and conflicting feelings, Anna hastened through the 
streets of Ghent as she returned home in quest of her father. 
We shall not attempt to describe the agony she suffered when, 
upon arriving at his door, she learnt he had quitted the house 
with Peter du Bois, and, after vainly making every inquiry 
to find out where he might be, she heard the bells of the 
different churches strike the midnight hour, yet her father 
was not returned. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Evert thing had been arranged by the activity of John Lyon 
and Peter du Bois for the execution of their schemes. Mone? 
had been distributed where it was thought necessary, and all 
the leaders of the White Hoods were duly given to understand 
that, unless they would resist the expected demands of the 
Earl, they could have no security, not only for the lives at 
John Lyon and Peter du Bois, but also for their own. 

On the next morning, the former headed a considerable 
body of these people, whilst the latter, and a few trusty adhe- 
rents, who were in the secret, set forth at a very early hour 
to meet Sir Simon de Bdte, fully determined to thwart his 
intended appearance before the populace, since his supposed 
detention was still to be insisted upon as a pretext for oiscon- 
tent against the Earl. 

Sir Simon, who had now just emerged from captivity, 
clearly bore about his altered person the marks of a prison, 
where, although he had been well treated, the idea of his 
degradation, and the little value which was set upon his con- 
sequence, preyed upon his spirits, and had affected his health. 
Reduced as he was in flesh, with a most woe-begone aspect, 
he might now be compared to some pampered cur, stolen from 
his master, that had at last returned from the clutches of the 
thief, where his back had grown acquainted with the stick, 
and his stomach wit^i famine. 

Notwithstanding all his misfortunes, neither the goodnature 
nor the pride of the little goldsmith had forsaken him, and 
he comforted himself for past misfortunes with the idea of 
the bustle and parade of a public entry after his captivity. The 
shout of the populace, the greeting of friends, the harangues 
to the citizens, the triumphant return to his own house, etc., 
etc., were things of such importance, that the expectation of 
them almost counterbalanced the evils the worthy burgomaster 
had experienced in his prison. 

It was with a comical expression, therefore, of dole and 
exultation mingled together, that he joined his friend and 
escort, Peter du Bois, who had promised to conduct Sir Simon 
to the market-place with all due observance. The goldsmith 
now complained of some hardship, and anon expatiated on 
the pleasure and commotion his return to Ghent would occa- 
sion, and again he inveighed against his oppressors. ''No 
PMer," said Sir Simon, as they c&ew near the walls of Ghent, 
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"never was there man of my standing, having the rule of such 
a commercial city as this, so misused. Thrust into a prison, 
like a common burgher, no respect of person, no consideration; 
and I, who have held the chief seat in the town-hall of Ghent, 
as knight, master of the goldsmiths' company, and burgo- 
master, for more than twenty years, to be caged up in my old 
age between iron-barred windows and double-locKed doors, 
it is enough to drive me mad to think upon it. Such an alloy 
in the life of a man is a greater violation of all that is proper 
in the nature of things, than to put brass filings into the melt- 
ing pot with pure gold. But how shall I make my first ap- 
pearance before the citizens, Peter? think of that; do think 
of smne way, my good friend, some way becoming my state, 
and worthy the occasion of my return, which cannot fail to 
raise the spirits of this drooping city." 

"I have thought upon it already," said Du Bois; "you 
must first go in private to my house, and then " 

"And those rascally Matthews," continued Sir Simon, 
"Gilbert and all his brothers, they shall learn to know whom 
they have dared to injure, and who I am, and what I am. 
But go on, Peter — ^my public appearance — my speech, let us 
think of that; how, which way, where had I best to make it? 
do think of the most striking manner. I shall address them 
sofmething in this way: — Most worthy fellow citizens — ^no, 
most worthy citizens, for my address will be to the multitude, 
and it is only the burgomasters who can exactly be called my 
fellows. — Most worthy citizens " 

"Hush," said Peter du Bois, "the very warders will hear 
you on the walls of Ghent, and you must not lose the effect of 
your speech by deKvering it before the time. Now, Sir Simon, 
keep peace, and listen to me. You shall go to my house, I 
tell you, in private; wait there as close as may be, and I will 
come for you at the proper time, and produce you before all 
the assembled citizens in the market-place, where the shouts, 
with which they will receive you, shall make the town ring 
again for joy. But now draw your hood close over your 
brows, and endeavour, if it is possible, to keep silence, for we 
are about to pass within the city gates ; and the noble prisoner 
just returned from Ecclo must not be seen nor known till be 
appears like himself in due state before thousands to greet him." 

In this manner, at a very early hour, was the simple Sir 
Simon de B^te conducted privately into Ghent. And naving 
been duly deposited by Peter du Bois in his own house, that 
artful leader ushered him into the most private apartment; 
quitted it; turned the key in the lock; left a guard over the 
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door, on the outside; and set off to join John Lyon and bis 
bands, as Sir Simon was hallooing after him to the full extent 
of his voice, with many threats for his detention, and conjure- 
ments that he might be let out. And here, for the present, 
we must leave him to chew the cud of indignation, wnilst we 
return to the White Hoods, and the events of this memorable 
day. 

It was about nine o'clock in the morning, when Sir Roger 
d'Auterme, the high bailiff of Ghent, mounted upon a war- 
horse, and bearing the emblazoned banner of the Earl, entered 
the city gates, attended by Gilbert Matthew, his brothers, and 
a band of men-at-arms. The bailiff bent his course towards 
the com -market, where a great body of the people was already 
assembled, and having taken his stand in the very centre <h 
the square, holding erect the banner in his hand, he bade the 
clarions sound as tiie prelude of his proclamation. 

Immediately two trumpeters advanced, one on either side 
the bailiff, each bearing upon his instrument an emblazoned 
ensign, with the Uon sable langue d'or. Thrice they sounded 
a loud and lengthened peal ; but no shouts, no acclamations 
from the populace, welcomed this announcement, that the 
bailiff had come to execute some command of their lord; 
whilst the silence of the surrounding multitude appeared rather 
that of sullenness, than of obedience ; and upon the faces of 
all present, an air of doubt, anxiety, and suspicion, was de- 
picted in the strongest characters. A stem expectation of 
something terrible, but decisive, seemed to agitate the mind of 
every individual. The bailiff looked around him with astonish- 
ment; the countenance of the Matthews fell; whilst Gilbert 
passed his hand under his cloak, and fixed it firmly upon the 
hilt of his dagger. 

Stephen Matthew now advanced to the side of Sir Roger 
d'Auterme, and said to him in a low voice, ''I do not like the 
temper of the populace this morning; all men look but darkly 
upon us; had we not better return, and obtain a stronger force 
of men-at-arms, before we proceed m this business; the 
citizens have welcomed us coldly, and are not likely I think 
to be best pleased with our commission. Let us return to 
Andrighien.^' 

"No," replied Roger d'Auterme, "I am here to do my 
duty, and I will not flinch from it. Once more let the tium- 
pets speak, and I will recite the proclamation." 

Again the clarion spoke, but no sooner had it ceased, than 
a murmur arose amongst the body of the people, who, at the 
extremity of the market-place, were in motion, and seemingly 
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giving way for others to advance. Roger d'Auterme observed 
the movement; but resolute in the performance of his duty, he 
extended his right arm, raised the banner of the Earl above 
his head, and exclaimed in a voice of authority, '' Citizens, 
and men of Ghent! I am here to represent the person of your 
lord and ruler ; my words recite his commands ; attend, there- 
fore to the behests of the Earl of Flanders, and obey them. 
Lewis, your gracious prince, has generously acceded to all 
your desires ; your fellow-citizen is liberated. ' 

'*It is false, it is most false,*' murmured several voices 
amongst the crowd. 

The bailiff commanded silence in that tone of firmness which 
seldom fails to impress irresolute and vulgar minds. He was 
suffered to proceed. 

** I repeat it," continued Roger d'Auterme, " that your lord 
has graciously acceded to all your requisitions, that your 
franchises will be restored to you, and that he is the friend, 
as well as the ruler, of his good town of Ghent. In requital 
of these his most gracious designs, he demands but as a mark 
of your love and your obedience, that you forthwith doff those 
accursed white hoods; they can bode no good to the state of 
Flanders, since they were assumed as an ensign of treason. 
And it is also the Earl's farther pleasure, that John Lyon and 
Peter du Bois, as the principal leaders and original instigators 
of this rebellion, be delivered up to justice. I, in the name 
of the Lord Lewis de Male, now proclaim them to be attainted 
traitors ; and by the authority which this banner gives me, as 
the ensign of my office, I now proceed to arrest them. Follow 
me, my masters," said the bailiff to his men-at-arms; ''follow 
me, and do your duty." 

Whilst Roger d'Auterme addressed these last words to the 
armed men whom he commanded, he prepared to advance, 
when suddenly a loud shout burst at once from the body of 
people who stood near the extremity of the square ; in another 
moment the clash of arms was heara, and the cries of " Ghent ! 
Ghent! the White Hoods! the White Hoods!" rose from a 
thousand throats at once. The market-place became one scene 
of outrage, tumult, and confusion. Arms glittered, swords 
were brandished, and daggers drawn on all sides. Some 
shouted from alarm, others for riot Many fled, and several 
fell down in the scuffle from their own violent efforts to seciure 
a retreat; whilst John Lyon and Peter du Bois, taking advan- 
tage of the favourable moment, rushed forward at the head of 
four hundred White Hoods, dashed into the square, and made 
the walls of the town ring again with their reiterated shouts 
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of "Ghent! Ghent! the White Hoods! the White Hoods! 
down with the hanner ! kill the Matthews ! tear the bailiff oi 
his horse!" 

In the midst of this confusion (before John Lyon, with his 
followers, could reach the centre of the square), Gilbert 
Matthew, alarmed, and without the means of resistance, saw 
all was in combination against himself and his measuros. He 
determined, therefore, to leave the bailiff to his fate ; and with 
a cold-blooded prudence worthy the heart of a coward, he 
made a sign to nis brethren ; and thus they managed, imder 
cover of some of their men-at-arms, to secure a precipitate 
retreat. The rest of these men, seein? their example, and 
seized with the general panic, now fled m all directions, leav- 
ing the gallant Roger d'Auterme to brave the storm alone. 

The bailiff, conscious of his danger, but disdaining flight or 
fear, and resolute in the discharge of his duty, stood firm in 
the midst of a cruel and incensed multitude, still holding erect 
the banner of Lewis de Male, and refusing to surrender it, 
though charged to do so by the mob on the peril of his life. 
He was now conjpletely surrounded. Some held their swords 
or other weapons pointed at his breast, as if they would instantly 
dispatch him; but d'Auterme only looked indignantly upon 
them, still refasing to surrender up the banner of his office. 

While the bailiff thus stood resolute but defenceless, with 
an aspect at once noble and commanding, to which his mag- 
nanimity of spirit had given something of an expression that 
might be termed sublime, he seemed like the lordly lion, which, 
brought to bay by the hunters, surrounded by yelling dogs, 
and a thousand instruments of death aimed at mm on every 
side, still rises fearftilly upon his enemies, and, majestic even 
in his fall, yields his life, but with terror to his oppressors. 

So looked the noble Roger d'Auterme, as he once more 
raised the banner and faced the incensed multitude, exclaim- 
ing, " Whilst I hold this ensign, I represent the person of your 
lord; I therefore command your obedience; lay down your 
arms, and mercy shall be shewn to you ; and if you want an 
intercessor with the Earl, follow me unarmed. I will sue to 
Lewis for his repentant citizens, but not for avowed traitors. 
Come on then, I lead the way ; follow me to the feet of your 
prince." 

" To the prince of hell !" said Du Bols, and rushing forward, 
assisted by some of the most desperate of the mob, who com- 
posed the bands of White Hoods, he tore Roger d'Auterme 
from his horse, and murdered him without a word. The 
noble spirit of the bailiff had fled to the world of spirits; 
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his bleeding body lay extended on the ground pierced with 
more than twenty wounds from the hands of the rebels, and 
the dagger of Du Bois still remained fixed in that wound 
which had penetrated his heart, in life the seat of all that was 
brave, and now in death the sheath of the assassin's weapon. 
Even the murderers and their associates seemed struck with 
horror by their own atrocious deed, and, as if to drown iu 
tumult the terrible feelings they had awakened, with hands 
reeking in the blood of an innocent man, and with looks wild 
and livid, they sent forth disorderly shouts, uttered falsehood 
and treason, endeavouring to arouse an equal degree of cruelty 
and madness in all who stood gazing, mute with horror, around 
them. 

A fearful and unnatural shriek of exultation was at this 
crisis heard from amidst the crowd, and in the next moment 
it was followed by a laugh, such a laugh as it might be sup> 
posed would speak the gratulation of a fiend on the act of 
murder. Ursma, her eyes flashing with frenzy and diabolical 
malice, immediately rushed forward, stooped over the mangled 
body of the bailiff, and tearing out the dagger that rested in 
the wound, she brandished it in one hand, as she seized the 
banner of the Earl in the other, threw it upon the ground, and 
trampled it under her feet. "Thus, thus," exclaimed the 
wretched sorceress, " thus perish the enemies of Ghent] thus 
shall fall Lewis, disgraced Uke the ensign of his acciu*sed house« 
Thus dies every t)rrant! The banner is fallen; the White 
Hoods are exalted ; the banner lies beneath my foot ; and my 
arm shall guide the White Hoods to victory. Now," she 
continued in her accustomed enthusiastic strain of pretended 
prophecy, " this dagger, which has been the first to let loose 
the blood of your enemies, this dagger shall be the example 
to thousands. Follow up the work! citizens of Ghent do 
yourselves right; let death, fire, battle, and victory avenge 
your wrongs, and confirm your freedom ; it is I who command 
it; it is I who proclaim it! — and for this wretched carcass," 
added Ursula, as she spumed the remains of the valiant Roger 
d'Auterme with her foot, " let the dogs gnaw the flesh, and 
the ravens tear each limb, they are not worthy to feast the 
glutton worm." 

The fury of the populace had risen to the highest degree of 
frenzied excitement; and Ursula (who, though hated by all, 
was feared by all) appeared to their inflamed imaginations as 
acting at this moment under the immediate inspiration of her 
terrific powers. They hastened to obey her mandates; and 
confusion, outrage, and cruelty seemed at once let loose, as 
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the multitude proceeded to treat with insult the body of the 
murdered bailiff. Ursula witnessed the effects of her own art 
A ghastly smile stole over her dark and terrible features. She 
pointed to the torn banner with her finger, and retreated from 
the spot. 

Scarcely had she done so, when a second tumult seemed to 
arise from the extremity of the market-place, and a par^ of 
young men, each wearing a white hood, with Phiup Von 
Artaveld (alone bare-headed amongst them), rushed forward, 
sword in hand, towards the spot wnere the murder had been 
so recently committed. The first object upon which Philip 
cast his eyes was John Lyon, who stood mute and motionless, 
as if overwhelmed with horror, and surprised by the pangs of 
remorse, for the very success of his own schemes. Peter du 
Bois was near him, and regarded the dreadful scene with a 
hardened and unchanged aspect of boldness and resolution. 

Von Artaveld gazed for a moment on the lifeless corpse. 
"Gracious heaven !" he exclaimed, "what is this you have done? 
you have slain a brave man in the execution of his duty, and 
now you insult his remains!" With these words, Von Arta- 
veld, supported by his band of archers, advanced towards the 
rufiians who had possessed themselves of the body, and were 
dragging it insultingly by the heels along the pavement of the 
market-place. 

"Put down the corpse," said Philip, in a tone of authority; 
" I command here, and I swear by all that is just, I will pass 
this sword through the breast of the first man who shall dare 
to disobey me." 

The presence of the gallant Philip acted with a paralysing 
effect upon the boldness of these hardy rufiians. The very 
name of Von Artaveld was indeed like a charm in Ghent; it 
could master the rudest passions; and Philip, beloved by the 
citizens in general, found it an easy matter to commana the 
unruly, since he was certain of being supported in his measures 
by the body of the people. 

There was a moment's pause, even a moment's silence, in 
this uproar of tumult and of crime. Philip threw his own 
mantle over the body of the bailiff, as the rufiians who had 
dragged it along the ground, slunk back before him. Von 
Artaveld next dismissed some of his band to summon the at- 
tendance of the monks of the monastery of the Friars Minor 
in Ghent, in order that the corpse might be removed to con- 
secrated ground. He again demanded the cause and motives 
that had Ted to an outrage he so abhorred and lamented. 

John Lyon acquainted him with the principal circumstances, 
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and laid a great stress upon the infraction of the treaty hy the 
Earl's demand of his own life, and that of Peter du oois, 
Philip listened with attention ; hut no sooner had he heard the 
last-mentioned circumstance, than his cheek flushed with 
sudden resentment, and his eye seemed to speak the anger 
and fire of his soul, as he laid iiis hand upon his sword ; hut, 
looking down»upon the hody, he only said, " We might have 
done ourselves justice, and yet have spared this cruel deed.** 

John Lyon saw his opportunity, and, wishing to gain an 
audience before Von Artaveld addressed the multitude, he 
raised his voice, and said to those about him, " Citizens ! you 
have this day been summoned by the Earl of Flanders, not 
only to give up the lives of those who have endangered them 
in support of the public cause, but you are also commanded to 
throw off your white hoods, and to cast down your arms. Will 
you do this? Will you thus betray yourselves, when you 
already find the power of these white hoods to protect your 
liberties? They have served you better than could hoods of 
red or black, or any other coloiur that monks, or even cardinals, 
could raise for you. The white hood has struck terror into 
the hearts of your enemies ; for your own sakes, my fellow- 
citizens, I conjure you, do not cast it off; for the sake of all 
that is dear to you, for the love you bear to yom: children and 
to your country, resign it but with life ; for no sooner will you 
have laid the white hood aside, and surrendered up your arms, 
than all your franchises will be lost for ever. For my own 
part, I have assumed mine for the maintenance of right, and 
never will I doff it whilst I have one drop of blood remaining 
to shed in your cause." 

**We will not doff the white hood! down with the Earl of 
Flanders ! down with all tyrants ! we will follow John Lyon I 
we will die with him ! let John Lyon be our leader ! let him 
rule the city! we will follow him to death! Ghent and John 
Lyon! the White Hoods and Ghent!" These were shouts 
that everywhere arose firom the surrounding multitude, as John 
Lyon concluded his address. 

He once more essayed to speak, but, ere he could do so, 
Von Artaveld stepped before him, and commanded silence. 
It was some time before the acclamations of the people suffi- 
ciently subsided for Von Artaveld to address the citizens. At 
length he said, "My friends, if I now conjure you to do 
nothing that is violent or rash, do not think that such a re- 
quest on my part proceeds either firom a fear of oiur enemies, 
or from a wish to desert your cause. The treaty into which 
we had entered has been broken by this demand of the lives 
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of your leaders. And I fear it shews us, but too plainly^ we 
must henceforth trust to nothing but our swords to obtain jus- 
tice. Still, Earl Lewis is our natural lord, he is in hinmf 
noble, and I am convinced that his present conduct must 
have arisen from the advice of the evil counsellors by whom 
he is surrounded. We aU know Lewis for a brave prince, I 
will not therefore think him a treacherous onei Let us war 
then, not against our prince, but against his corrupt favourites; 
and henceforth never let us stain our honourable cause by an 
outrage like the act of this day — to murder a defenceless man. 
The first amongst you who shall dare again so to disgrace the 
name of Ghent shall have his white hood torn from off his head, 
and my own hand shall do the part of justice upon him." 

Low murmurs now arose, whilst some of the ruffians who 
had been concerned in the murder of the bailiff muttered im- 
precations against Gilbert Matthew and his brothers, and said 
tlie baiUff might have been spared, had he not brought such 
evil company with him. 

"Was Gilbert Matthew and his brothers with Roger d*Au- 
terme when he came to issue the proclamation?" inquired 
Von Artaveld. 

"They were indeed," replied John Lyon; "and they fled, 
leaving the bailiff to suffer alone." 

"Cowardly wretches I" exclaimed Von Artaveld. "And 
now, my fellow- citizens," he continued, again addressing the 
people, "make war upon evil counsellors, but do not touch the 
anointed head of your natural lord. I will once more seek 
Lewis de Male, and demand the removal of that crew of vil- 
lains who beset him, who abuse the state, and tyrannise over 
U3 in his name. If entreaty fail, we must remove them by 
the sword; but touch not the life or the office of your prince; 
and now lift up your voices, and cry with me, * Long five the 
Earl of Flandets, long live our noble prince!' " 

The multitude caught the expressions ; and, moved by the 
generous feeling and conduct of Von Artaveld, with the accus- 
tomed fickle-mindedness of a mob, they now shouted " Long 
life to the Earl of Flanders! " in the same tumultuous manner 
in which they had just before exclaimed to put him down. 

Von Artaveld, when silence was once more obtained, looked 
mournfully upon the body of the bailiff of Ghent. " There, 
my fellow citizens," said he, " there lie the mortal remains of 
one who was alike honest and brave ; had all our lord's de- 
pendents been like him, this wretched day had never chanced. 
You have slain a man who was truly worthy; mourn your 
deed, but do not mourn in vain. Confess your crime, and 
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demand pardon both of God and of your prince for its com- 
mission. Generous minds will never, in cool blood, refuse to 
acknowledge the guilty acts committed in moments of passion ; 
shew yovu: repentance by giving an honourable testimony to 
the biuliff of Ghent. He was too honest to die rich in his 
office ; comfort his widow, and provide for his orphans ; and 
may tie Power from whom alone you can find mercy for this 
act — ^may He grant it to you, even as you shew pity to the 
widowed matron and her fatherless children. The monks of 
the Friars Minor advance to bear off the body. I will attend 
it to the church ; and then let your chief burghers assemble 
in the town-hall of this city, where I will meet them to con- 
sult upon what measures it will be necessary to pursue." 

A few brothers of the order of St. Francis, barefooted, 
and clad in their black garments, now approached, with a 
terrified aspect, shocked at the violence so lately committed, 
and alarmed to find themselves called upon to remove the 
body of the murdered, under the very eyes of the murderers. 
Philip saw their dismay ; his assurance of safety gave them 
some comfort; and headed by the brave Von Artaveld and 
his friends, they bore off the remains of the bailiff to their 
own church. 

No sooner had they quitted the market-place, than John 
Lyon once more addressed the people. " Von Artaveld, my 
friends," said he, "acts with more generosity than prudence. 
He would " 

" No, no ; we will live and die with Von Artaveld ! " shouted 
the multitude. 

" And so will I live and die with Von Artaveld," continued 
John Lyon, in a loud voice. " You see how Von Artaveld 
deplores the murder of the bailiff. This murder, my friends, 
could never have happened, but for those accursed Matthews 
whom Roger d'Auterme brought with him. Their presence 
incensed the public mind, and the wrath they kindled fell 
upon the bailiff. It is Gilbert Matthew, my fellow citizens, 
wno gives evil counsel to the Earl ; it is by Gilbert Matthew's 
means that you are robbed of your franchises." 

Here Du Bois stepped forward, and with that play of sar- 
castic expression upon his features, which seemed as if he 
looked with scorn and irony upon the very people he was 
about to address, with an assurance that might be termed un- 
paralleled (for his hands and his clothes still bore the 'bloody 
witness' of the deed he had so recently committed), he stood 
erect, bold and unblushing, and thus spoke to the assembly : 
" Most worshipful fellow-citizens (the word worshipful pro-i 
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nounced in a marked tone of irony), you see how that noble 
and wise youth, Philip Von Artaveld, laments the death of 
the bailiff who came hither to hang myself and another of 
your leaders, John Lyon. I would therefore propose to you 
to do an acceptable piece of service that may pleasure Von 
Artaveld; and that whilst he joins the reverend monks in 
singing a mass for the bailiff's soul, we should employ our- 
selves in the revenge of his murder; and since it came to 
pass solely by the presence of Gilbert Matthew and his 
orothers, I propose that we lose no time in seizing upon their 
persons ; then let us repossess ourselves of the wealth these 
Matthews have stolen from the public coffers, and bum and 
raze their houses to the ground; and now, my friends," con- 
tinued the impudent Du Bois, " who follows me to revenge 
the baUiff's death?" 

The proposal was received with unanimous approbation, for 
every one hated the Matthews. "All! all!" exclaimed the 
mob, " we will all follow Du Bois ! down with the Matthews! 
bum their houses! hang Gilbert! revenge the bailiff! lead 
on Du Bois ! we will live and die with Du Bois! " 

Thus shouted the fickle multitude, as they followed the 
steps of Peter du Bois and John Lyon, who led them on like 
so many fierce and yelling hounds, let loose for the chase, and 
wildly scouring along the plain to hunt up the game for the 
amusement and the profit of their masters. 

All now was one scene of tiunult, bloodshed, and outrage. 
The Matthews were everywhere sought for in the city ; but 
they had long since fled beyond the walls of Ghent. The 
White Hoods, therefore, were forced to content themselves 
with the plunder of their houses, which, after the pillage, 
they reduced by fire to the ground. 

The whole city was now in the utmost disorder. The idle, 
the vicious, the wicked, of all kinds and descriptions, had 
hastened to assist in pillaging and burning the houses of the 
Matthews ; and many this day assumed the terrible distinc- 
tion of the White Hood, publicly wearing it, under pretext 
of supporting the cause of liberty, but Teally with a view to 
prosper that of lawless depredation. 

Many of the sober and elder class of the citizens retired 
within their houses, and shut them up; and now did they 
begin to murmur and say, that Ghent would pay dearly for 
the quarrels of Gilbert Matthew and John Lyon, since their 
private feuds had first led the way to insurrection. 

After this dreadftd day, John Lyon and Peter du Bois re- 
turned together in the dusk of the evening to take some rest 
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and refreshment at the house of the former. As they passed 
through the market-place (that very place where they had 
acted so deep a tragedy in the morning), they heard in 
their way the shriek of a woman, who seemed to be sur- 
rounded by several armed men, employed in dragging her 
by force along with them. This circumstance was scarcely 
noticed by John Lyon, for so great had been the outrages of 
that day's work, that many a woman in Ghent had screamed 
for mercy in vain. Du Bois observed the struggle, but dead 
to every feeling of humanity, it only excited a scarcastic 
smile as he said tq John Lyon; ''That woman calls loud 
enough in the public streets to raise half the town ; but she 
will keep peace soon if our White Hoods have to deal with 
her." 

The imcle and the nephew passed on, conversing upon the 
subject of their successful riots ; but what was the surprise of 
both the guilty insurgents, when, upon reaching the house of 
John Lyon, they found old Catherine bound hand and foot, 
almost dead witn apprehension, and only able to tell them, 
that her young mistress, the unhappy Anna, had just before 
been forcibly carried off. 

"It was the cries of my child, then," said the agonized 
father, " that I heard in the market-place." 

John Lyon sunk into a chair. The retributive justice of 
heaven seemed, even at this moment, to visit him, for he felt 
a pang as great at hearing of the loss of his child, as the 
widow of the unfortunate bailiff experienced when she learnt 
the intelligence of the murder of her husband. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

We must now conduct the reader to the palace of Andrighien, 
where (upon the day after the murder of the bailiff), within a. 
magnificent apartment, the unhappy Anna sate in melancholy 
contemplation of her fate. She had been forcibly dragged 
from her own home, and hurried to Andrighien by a body of 
the Earl's men-at-arms, during the general confusion ; whilst 
the populace were engaged so intently upon burning the 
houses of the Matthews, that Lewis had effected his cruel 
purpose, without danger of interruption from either John 
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Lyon or his bands of White Hoods. Anna was now effectuaUy 
within his power; and so well planned and sudden had been 
her removal, that she actually did not suspect it could have 
been by the Earl's order till she found herself within the walls 
of Andrighien. 

As Anna looked out through the windows of the palace, 
which were barred (agreeably to the custom of so securing all 
lower apartments throughout the houses in Flanders), she 
envied the very birds, whilst, eager on the wing, they sported 
through the air in the full enjoyment of liberty. Anna was 
thus musing on her fate when she heard the key of the chamber 
turn in the lock ; the door opened, and a man entered, closely 
muffled, the face and figure being entirely concealed by the 
hood and mantle. 

He turned towards her as he advanced, and casting aside 
the hood, Anna instantly recognised the Earl of Flanders. 
There was a fierceness, a something undefined but terrible in 
his aspect, that made her heart sinK within her, as she gazed 
upon him. Hitherto he had always met her with a gay and 
smiling countenance ; a change, therefore, so evident, in con- 
junction with the violent act which had placed her at Andri- 
ghien, boded the worst evils her fancy could suggest. 

At length the Earl spoke: "Anna," said he, "you who 
have so long been the object of my affection, at whose suit I 
granted life to a traitor, who would now repay my mercy by 
the ruin of my country, you cannot be surprised that I nave 
made you my prisoner, or that I should expect, at your hands, 
some atonement for the unparalleled injuries I have received 
from your father." 

" My lord," replied the trembling girl, " I am within your 
power; I will not, therefore, use vam reproaches; I have no- 
thing to hope but from your pity, I wiU add, your justice; 
since you must be sensible that, however I may deplore the 
conduct of my misguided father, I am in no manner answer- 
able for its consequences." 

" But you are, you shall be," said Lewis, sternly. " Hear 
me, Anna; I loved you with a tenderness that made me for- 
get myself, my power. I wished to win you only by your 
affection. For your sake I have long been at enmity with the 
Countess of Artois. I have neglected my affairs, hated the 
rank that separated you from being the sharer of its great- 
ness. To your father, at your solicitation, I granted life. To 
pleasure you I have hitherto forborne to urge even my own 
suit: and how am I repaid? Your father would become my 
destroyer; you would leave me to misery and death." 
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"No, my lord," said Anna, "I am not so ungratefid; I 
well remember that to you I owe my father's life ; my grati- 
tude can never cease. You promised at least to shew me for- 
bearance, to " 

" But know," continued the Earl, " my resolution is fixed, 
though I am changed in feeling even as others change. Can 
I think on the past, and not instantly assert my right to ven- 
geance? But yesterday, your father, ingrate, traitor, murderer 
as he is, yoilr father stabbed my bailiff, trampled my banner 
Under foot, defied my authority, stirred up the citizens to 
rebellion, sacked, burnt, and destroyed the property of my 
officers before my sight; your father did this, and do you ex^ 
pect mercy at my hands ? I learnt the dreadful tale of murder 
here — the murder of the noble Roger d'Auterme. I wit- 
nessed the fire from these very windows. Then, Anna, then 
I issued my orders to secure you at least as my prisoner; and 
as I beheld the flames rise high above the walls of my good 
city, and cast their red glow of light upon the waters of the 
Scheldt, then, even then, I vowed a full, complete, and dread- 
ful vengeance." 

"Oh, my. lord," exclaimed Anna, as she threw herself upon 
her knees before the irritated prince, "let it not fall on me !" 

Lewis, scarcely heeding her supplication, proceeded; his 
words poured in passion from his Ups, with the quickness and 
tumult of an angry torrent. "Yes," he said, " I vowed a 
dreadful vengeance, that fire, the sword, dishonour, and death, 
should fall upon the heads of those accursed traitors and all 
their race. Talk not then to me, woman," he continued, as 
Anna endeavoured once more to supplicate for pity; "my 
sacrifice of you, of your honour, of your peace, is but an act 
of justice, of just and solemn retribution. * 

Thus spoke Lewis de Male, governed by the violence of one 
of those fits of extreme passion to which he was so subject. Of 
all baits that the Evil One holds out to seduce mankind, there 
is none more specious or more dangerous than that which stirs 
on the mind to commit a wicked deed (to which it is inclined) 
by lending it the appearance of a just retribution of injuries, 
whether real or supposed. It was thus Lewis now considered 
his act of cruelty to the unhappy girl within his power : thus 
seen, in the exaggerated view of passion, it flattered his vices 
without alarming his pride. Hitherto the innocence, the 
dignity of Anna's virtue, had in some measure awed the Earl 
whilst in her presence; the voice of conscience, too, had 
spoken in her behalf; so that he had compromised between 
passion and conscience, by resolving to obtain her, if possible, 
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by her own consent, by seducing her affections ; a means that 
would make her his own, without doing violence to those 
feelings of compunction, which he would not encourage, and 
yet could not wholly suppress. Thus had Levds, by the aid • 
of sophistry, rendered useless to his own mind the great prin- 
ciple of moral conduct, which teaches that ill should not be 
done to another under any pretext or colouring of our own. 
The open rebellion of John Lyon had awakened bis worst 
feelings ; they rose with the occasion, till all forbearance on 
the part of the Earl was at an end ; and the low whispers of 
conscience, that had hitherto pleaded for Anna, were drowned 
in the hurricane of passion. 

The unhappy girl, overwhelmed by the vehemence of bis 
manner, still bent on her knees before him, clasped her hands, 
and looked up in his face in a manner so gentle, so imploring, 
that it might have awakened pity in the sternest breast. 
Lewis was scarcely proof against her entreaty, and tamed 
from her as if he feared being melted to a better purpose; and 
in order to keep up the feeling of his resentment, he again 
dwelt upon her father's crimes, and his own denunciations of 
vengeance. 

"My lord," said Anna, "my father's guilt is not mine. I 
do not ask you to spare me for his sake, but for your own. 
Think, oh think ! how bitter will be the remorse you must one 
day feel, when time, that subdues the wild rule of passion, 
shall make you remember the poor girl your cruelty brought 
to ruin and to death. In pity to yourself, spare me, oh spare 
me! 

"Why should I spare you?" said the Earl; and, as if 
endeavouring to harden himself by a specious mode of reason- 
ing, he added, " And I do spare you, when I save you from 
sharing in the guilt and the punishment of traitors ; when I 
save you from herding with the lowest and the basest of man- 
kind — men who, under the name of your father's party, would 
lead you through scenes of civil discord, and at last leave you 
exposed to all the horrors of misery and want." 

"And let them come," replied Anna; "I could bear misery 
and want in patience. Welcome, most welcome, would be 
the lowest state on earth, so I might meet it with innocence." 

" Innocence ! " exclaimed Lewis, scornfully. " To herd witli 
traitors, is that innocence?" 

"I am no traitor, my lord," replied Anna; "I am your 
vassal, true and loyal to you." 

"Then prove it," said Lewis, "by obedience; on the nstant 
prove it. This palace is no longer a place of safety either tor 
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you or me ; it lies too near to Ghent. All is prepared for our 
departure ; and I come to ask, nay, to command you to follow 
me whither I shall conduct you. Follow me in silence, and 
with submission ; all resistance will be vain, since I have the 
power to compel obedience, should you refuse it Still I would 
rather that you yielded in peace to a fate you have no means 
to resist. Come, Anna," continued Lewis, as he threw his 
arms around her; ''come but with a free heart, and I can 
banish every unkind feeling; all shall be love and harmony 
between us." 

At these words, Lewis would have pressed her to his bosom, 
but Anna started from his embrace ; stood aloof; whilst the 
flush of anger overspread her neck and mantled in her cheek; 
and, looking upon the Earl with an aspect that implied com- 
mand rather than supplication, she uttered the word 'For- 
bear!' in a tone of voice that awed even the license of Lewis 
de Male. The general temper of Anna's mind was so gentle, 
so passive, that few persons would have believed her capable 
of so much energy. Wholly indifferent to things of trifling 
import, her feelings, concentrated and strenuous when called 
forth into action, assumed a character of the utmost resolution. 
Weak minds sink under misfortunes; it is the property of 
■trong ones to brave them; they may be shaken, but not over- 
powered. So was it with Anna ; she might, indeed, be com- 
pared to a noble vessel, that glides calmly down the current of 
an unruffled tide, but which, when the billows rage around, 
rises with the swell of the stormy waters, and rides majestically 
above them, as they roar and fret, and break against her bulk 
in vain. 

Anna now felt her danger; but conscious rectitude made 
her bold ; her character seemed changed from timid softness 
to that of perfect courage ; she turned to Lewis, and said in a 
firm tone, "My lord, I now appeal to you, not fearing your 
power, but demanding its exertion ; even against yourself — 
against your own bad purpose. I am your subject, and to you 
I appeal for liberty. My detention is unlawful ; you can have 
no pretext to accuse me of guilt. Not to Lewis de Male do I 
address my prayer, but to the Earl of Flanders ! he is bound 
by his oath of office to redress the meanest vassal of his 
dominions. Give me, therefore, liberty ; and in doing so, you 
will achieve a greater conquest than when your arms triumphed 
over thousands of your foes; for you will be the victor of your- 
self, of your own passions; a conquest that will add more 
glory to the brow of a prince, than the coronet with which it 
is encircled." 
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Anna, while she pronounced this address, exalted by the 
energy of her feelings, stood before the Earl with a composure 
of countenance and a dignity of mien that astonished him, and 
would have excited his admiration, even had she been the 
plainest of her sex. But so young, so beautiful, and fearless, 
Lewis gazed upon her as he would upon a creature of a higher 
world, and, bursting forth into impassioned exclamations <^ 
love and praise, he sought by every means to win her; to 
dazzle her understanding, and to melt her soul into tenderness 
and sympathy. 

"Oh Anna," he said, "do not — do not bid me tear you 
from my heart ! let me but hope, and live the sole mistress of my 
affections, the guide of my actions, as you are alone the object 
of my thoughts. I will do all you wish — any thing but part 
from you — that I can never do and live." 

"We must part, my lord," replied Anna, coldly; "the high- 
born prince and the lowly vasssd can form no union but tibat 
of protection, reverence, and duty." 

"Nay," said the Earl, "but you have a mind^ a soul, a 
person, that would confer lustre on a crown, rather than receive 
any from it. Anna, share my power, my wealth, my love ; all 
things that I possess shall be laid at your feet. You shaU 
inhabit my palaces; the treasures of foreign climes shall be 
open to you; whilst unbounded wealth shall give you the 
means to satisfy your every wish." 

"They could never,'* answered Anna, " purchase for me one 
such happy hour as the peasant girl passes in her guileless 
toil. Wealth can never hide the blush of shame, though her 
mantle be of glittering gold." 

"But power," said the Earl, "has power no charms to cap- 
tivate a youthful beauty? Think how godlike it is to sit as 
the dispenser of good to thy friends, and to crush thy foes 
beneath thy foot." 

" God is alone the dispenser of good or evil," replied Anna; 
"and no act can be virtuous in his sight, unless it comes to 
pass by virtuous means. The characters of infamy are like 
the trappings of death; they hang out the signal of pride to 
the eye, whilst horror and corruption Ue beneath them. I want 
not wealth nor power on such terms as you would give them !" 

"But love," continued Lewis, "true, faithful, unbounded 
love — has that no charms? Love that would watch over you 
with the tenderness of wiceasing care, and, like a mother who 
clasps her nursling to her bosom, would chide the very air, 
and fan it back, should it come near thee with too rude a 
breath; love that would cherish, honour " 
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"And would destroy me, soul and body both," said Anna, 
with the greatest emotion. *' Hence, tempter! hence, and 
learn that I scorn such love as you would oiTer me. Nay, call 
it not love, for when would a true affection seek to dishonour, 
to render wretched, the object of its cares? No, my lord, your 
love seeks only a selfish aim, and no happiness of mine. Why 
urge me thus? It is vain and fruitless. I implore, I conjure, 
nay I command you, in the name of Him whom princes must 
obey, to give me liberty. I am the injured person, not you, 
my lord ; restore me to that freedom of which you have so 
unjustly deprived me, and I will grant my forgiveness for the 
injunr." 

"Forgiveness!** exclaimed the Earl, who, finding all the 
seductive arts he had attempted fail in their effect, now 
once more gave way to a torrent of passion; "Forgiveness, 
and from thee ! Have I not honoured thee ; have I not tried 
to raise thee, groveling as thou art, and leagued with traitors? 
But a prince is scorned, and by whom? Gracious heaven! 
who are we? am I not thy prince, and thou but a simple 
burgher's daughter?" 

"Ay," said Anna, with composure, "and the burgher's 
daughter is greater than a prince, when she can teach him 
what he has forgot — ^his duty." 

"This insolence is beyond all bearing," exclaimed the Earl ; 
**but I will teach that proud soul humility. I will humble 
thee, indeed; and thou snalt hereafter sue, beg, crawl at my 
feet, and ask my mercy, my forgiveness. Thou shalt do this ; 
thou who hast dared thus to address thy lord." 

With these words Lewis seized Anna violently by the arm, 
and attempted to drag her towards the chamber-door. " You 
go," added he, "to a place where all complaint will be vain, 
and where I will never part from you till it is my will to shew 
forgiveness." • 

" Oh, my lord!" said Anna, as she threw herself at his feet, 
and clung to his knees for support, " if I have spoken wrong 
pardon me, but do not resent it thus ; I will humble myself to 
the dust before you. I will welcome a prison, or the scourge ; 
I will do anything, however mean or grievous, so you but 
guffer me to Uve guiltless; for oh, I could not, indeed I could 
not, suffer life in shame!" 

"It is too late for supplication," replied Lewis; "all prayer 
is vain; force shall take you hence, shall take you to be mine." 

"Oh, do not say so!" cried Anna vehemently; "tear me to 
pieces; lay me dead at your foot; drag me with wild horses 
from your palacQ gates; but do not carry me to dishonour. 
Oh, do not, lest curses fall upon your head!" 
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<< All is vain," said the Earl, and throwing his arms around 
the affrighted Anna, he forced her towards the door of the 
chamher. "You ane mine," continued Lewis; "I swear it 

by " 

"Hark!" said Anna, as she looked wildly around the room; 
"what cry was that?" 

"That — ^what cry?" exclaimed Lewis. 

"Hark! again it comes," said Anna; "those are the sounds 
of tumult." 

A trumpet was now heard from without, which was followed 
by a violent crash, and the exclamations of "Ghent! Ghent! 
the White Hoods! the White Hoods!" burst at once as from 
a thousand throats. Anna clasped her hands together, looked 
upTto heaven, and exclaimed, "Thank God! thank God!" 

The door of the chamber was, in an instant, burst open, 
and a confidential attendant of the Earl, who had been the 
chief agent of his schemes upon Anna, rushed into the room, 
his sword drawn, his countenance pale as death. "Save 
yourself, my lord," said he, "save yourself! the White Hoods 
have surprised us; they have suddenly surrounded the palace. 
They come in such a force that all resistance would be mad- 
ness. The damsel here is safe, for her father leads them on; 
but save yourself, you will not be spared. Escape by the 
postern that leads through the walls into the wood beyond 
the garden ; you may escape that way whilst the rebels seek 
you m the palace. Lose not a moment, or you are a dead man." 

Lewis de Male saw the danger, and cursing his fate, he 
rushed out of the apartment, hastily followed by the attendant; 
and scarcely had he effected his escape by the postern door at 
the extremity of the gardens, when the White Hoods (who 
had demolished the p^ace gates) poured into the royal habi- 
tation with so much violence and fury, that they might be 
compared to a succession of angry wa^es, that ran roaring 
and striving the one to overleap the other. 

In every apartment did the White Hoods seek the Earl; 
their purpose was to seize upon his person, and to detain him 
till they should have taken a bloody revenge upon his coun- 
sellors, and several of his knights and nobles; and then to 
appoint new officers, and to make their own terms before they 
gave him freedom. 

In this object they were disappointed; but Andrighien 
afforded to6 rich a temptation to be left in peace. Here the 
Earl kept his wardrobe, his plate, and jewels. These were 
plundered. Even the font, in which he had been baptized, 
and which he had caused to be removed to this his favourite 
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palace, was destroyed, together with the heautil^ cradle of 
chased silver in which he had been nursed. Every thing, of 
any value, that could be removed, was plundered by the White 
Hoods, who, before they left the spot, set fire to this noble 
structure (one of the ricnest Gothic buildings of the time), and 
reduced it to a heap of ashes. 

Anna was found, almost in a state of insensibility, lying 
upon the floor of the apartment where she had parted from 
the Earl; and in this condition she was carried back to Ghent 
by her father and Du Bois. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Im?i:ediately after the murder of the bailiff, the Countess of 
Artois, and the principal ladies and nobles of the court, became 
so alarmed at their proximity to Ghent, that they removed 
from Andrighien, with all possible secresy and despatch, to 
the Earl's palace at Male, where Lewis was bom, and from 
which he took his name. Male, although not very far distant 
from Andrighien, was deemed more secure, on account of its 
being strongly fortified, so that it was at once a palace and a 
feudal castle, a combination of magnificence and safety com- 
mon to the period. Here also the Matthews had fled for safety, 
after their cowardly desertion of Roger d'Auterme; and it is 
probable the Earl Lewis would not have lingered, as he did, 
at Andrighien, but for some fears, lest his designs upon Anna 
should fail, had he caused her to be brought at once to Male, 
now inhabited by her jealous enemy, his mother. At Male, 
also, the ofiicers and cnief nobles of Flanders had been sum- 
moned to attend, in order to debate upon what measures 
should be instantly adopted to quell the .rebellious faction of 
the White Hoods. 

It is to Male, therefore, we must now conduct the reader, 
where, within an apartment of gloomy grandeur in this ancient 
castle, Margaret, Countess of Artois, was seated beneath a 
canopy of state, employed in looking over several letters and 
papers, that lay upon a table before her, with much apparent 
interest. 

The Countess, who is already known to the reader as the 
mother of the Earl, might be termed, in some sort, the Queen 
Elizabeth of her day, saving that she was not the mistress of 
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a kingdom like England. Her own territory of Artois, how- 
ever considerable as a county or province, was yet insufficient 
for the exercise of her ambition, her authority, or the active 
and masculine character of her mind; so that, from retaining, 
as she did, an extraordinary influence over her less politic son, 
Flanders became the scene of her ambition and of her power. 
Like Elizabeth, she was passionate in temper, jealous of her 
authority, and possessed uncommon strength of character; but 
she had not, Hkc our celebrated princess, a generous feeling, 
a virtuous pride, in the welfare of her people. The views d 
the Countess originated from, and ended in, mere self-interest, 
and her pride sought the aggrandisement of her family by any 
means, however oppressive, and by those of expediency rather 
than of justice. Altbough she had been beautiful in her 
youth, and still retained a noble person, her vanity (of which 
she possessed a sufficient share) was more fixed on the higher 
distinction of intellect than of beauty or fascination. She was 
at once firm, but haughty; cold in heart, yet passionate in 
temper; vindictive, but deeply cunning. 

Whilst the Countess was engaged in examining the papers 
placed before her, an attendant entered the chamber, ana in- 
formed her, Gilbert Matthew, the deacon of the pilots, desired 
to speak with her. He was instantly admitted. Gilbert ap- 
proached the Countess with a look of the most profound sub- 
mission and respect; for, insolent as he was to his inferiors, 
and even to his equals, he could curb the natural propensities 
of his disposition in a presence where it became his interest to 
use respectful observance; so that it was commonly said of 
Gilbert, that he had, in his own character and person, the 
nature of two animals very different from each other, and by 
turns displaying the temper of each, being a wolf in the city, 
but a sheep at the court. 

The Countess replied to the profound reverence of Gilbert 
with a slight inclination of the head, but she neither changed 
her attitude, nor addressed to him the least salutation of cour- 
tesy ; for Margaret was one of those persons who, when en • 
gaged in afiairs of moment, never lose sight of their object, 
nor expend even a word upon any matter that may be irre- 
levant. "You have business with me, master deacon," said 
the Countess, "be pleased to state it." 

"Most noble lady," replied Gilbert, "I have presumed to 
seek this interview, as I am in duty bound, to lay before your 
judgment, and for the exercise of your wisdom, things of 
moment to my lord the Earl, whose rule, when assisted by the 
councils of a wise and beauteous lady like yourself " 
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"To the point, air," said the Countess, interrupting him, 
**to the point. Leave these fair terms; they may be excused, 
since we do not expect in the deacon of our pilots the holiday 
words of a courtier — and you are too low-bom Master Gilbert 
Matthew, to pay compliments that can be valued by me. To 
the point, therefore." 

"Madam," replied Gilbert, somewhat disconcerted by the 
cold and haughty manner in which his flattery had been re- 
ceived, "the council are in attendance to give audience to 
Philip Von Artaveld and the twelve citizens of Ghent, who 
come to beg my lord's mercy for the murder of the bailiff, 
and to sue for terms; but the Earl is not yet arrived at Male; 
and the council crave your direction, if they are to assemble 
in your presence to-day, or to bid the citizens hence, and to 
return on the morrow to seek an audience." 

They must have an audience to-day," said the Countess ; 
and I will take the place of my son in the chamber. But 
where can Lewis tarry? Thus is it ever. His affairs are neg- 
lected, and would go to ruin but for me. To be absent at such 
a moment is death to our cause, especially when these White 
Hoods dare us in every point." 

"Madam," answered Gilbert, "have no fears about the 
White Hoods ; for whenever my lord pleases to exert his full 
power against them, not a man amongst them shall have a 
head left to wear his hood upon." 

" I shall direct the proper means that must be adopted to 
crush them," said the Countess, "so soon as we have given 
audience to the citizens. But this Earl, this prince, who is my 
«on in blood, but not in spirit, where can he linger? " 

Gilbert smiled, and, with an affectation of mystery and 
intelligence, as if he knew more than he wished to tell, looked 
down and said nothing. 

" Ha!" exclaimed the Countess, as she fixed her eye upon 
him, "thou dost know something, thou hast intelligence of 
something hid from me! speak it, and this moment," con- 
tinued Margaret, as she struck her hand vehemently upon the 
table, " speak it, or by the coronet I wear, I will tear the 
badge of thy ofiice, that anchor, from thy neck, and make 
my varlet a deacon instead of thee!" 

" Madam," replied Gilbert, " I fear to offend you should I 
speak the truth; and yet if I suppress it, you have so keen a 
sense, so sudden a penetration, that even one glance of those 
bright eyes would detect me." 

" Have done with this, once more I charge you, have done 
with it," said the Countess; " the eyes of Margaret of Artois 
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are only to be looked upon by such as you when they would 
strike terror. Flatter your equals, Master Deacon, but do not 
dare to use such familiarity with me." 

Gilbert was again abashed : he had twice offended the 
Countess by those smooth speeches, jwhich would in all pro- 
bability have charmed the ear of almost any other princess of 
his time ; and he had really committed the offence uninten- 
tionally. The fact was, Gilbert was used to flatter at the 
court, where a silver tongue had procured for him much 
advantage ; so that he could scarcely speak, within the pre- 
cincts of Andrighien or Male, without a compliment, that 
came as naturally from him as false words from a false heart 

The Countess again commanded him to declare what he 
knew or suspected might be the cause of the Earl's absence 
from Male, at a time when herself and all the court and 
household were already there assembled. This command was 
precisely what Gilbert desired. He assumed therefore a 
manner, the result of exquisite cunning, intended to express 
perfect obedience to her orders, yet at the same time a reluc- 
tance to speak openly on the subject. Gilbert bowed, sighed 
gently, and slightly raising and letting fall his hands, he said, 
^' Alas ! madam, it is too evident that, save one great person, 
even the high-bom princes of the land have their weaknesses 
and their errors." 

"So," replied the Countess in a tone of contempt, "you 
would tell me that princes are still men ; I can dispense with 
such information as needless. Master Deacon. Tell your tale; 
I can comment upon it without the aid of your philosophy." 

" It is known to you, lady," continued Gilbert Mattnew, 
" that John Lyon hath a fair daughter, whom he contrived to 
throw in the way of your noble son." 

"Ha! what of her?" exclaimed the Countess, and the flush 
of anger and alarm overspread her cheek; but, instantly 
checking herself, she added, " Do not tell me what I know 
already, but what I am to learn. I have not forgotten that, 
but for my interference, the Earl of Flanders would have dis- 
graced his noble birth, ay, and have lost his earldom too, by 
marrying a woman too low to hold the state even of a waiting 
damsel at our court. Now tell your news, and briefly." 

"This maiden was withdrawn then," said Gilbert, "but 
not, I fear, from the Earl." 

"How!" exclaimed the Countess, "has John Lyon dared 
still to hold out the bait to my infatuated son? Has Anna 
presumed — but it cannot be, I will not believe that she would 
dare to brave my resentment." 
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'* The father has dared to do all that treason and outrage 
could accomplish," answered Gilbert; "and his daughter, by 
arts and seeming innocence, still holds the Earl a slave in her 
toils, but keeps his passion at bay, in the hope to ruin him, 
by persuading Lewis one day to make her his wife. This 
artifice must be her own work, since John Lyon can expect 
nothing now that he is become a traitor, imless it be, indeed, 
that should his White Hoods fail of success, he may at least 
secure his own neck by the influence of his child, as the 
mistress of his offended prince." 

Whilst Gilbert made this artful speech, the Countess sat 
motionless, her brow darkened, and rising suddenly from her 
seat, she exclaimed, '^ It is enough! if there are means within 
the compass of heaven or of earth, I will find them, to ruin 
the designs of this artful woman. But first, Gilbert, give me 
some proof your tale is true; for, if I mistake not, you were 
a discarded suitor of this Anna; and you are not without 
malice, or villany either, when it can prove useful to yourself, 
I will do nothing wantonly: if a sacrifice must be made, it 
shall be for a great cause of necessity. But what proof, I ask 
again, have you to adduce of the truth of these assertions?" 

"That of my own eyes, most gracious lady," said Gilbert. 
" The woman who, under a pretext of asking alms of the Earl 
at the church of St. Bavon, and who was there interrupted in 
her design, that woman was Anna; she attempted to slip a 
letter into the hands of your son. I saw her when she 
retreated so suddenly, fearing detection : her veil was torn 
from her face for a moment in the crowd; I knew her 
instantly. That same day she had a private interview with 
my lord at Andrighien, in the pleasure-house of his garden. 
I retiurned from the city sooner than was expected. Observ- 
ing the warder endeavoured to hinder my going towards the 
pleasure-house, it excited my suspicion ; I therefore concealed 
myself behind the laurel walk, and determined to watch. Soon 
after, the Earl of Flanders entered the garden : he then wore 
a remarkable chain of gold about his neck ; but this was no 
longer to be seen when he quitted the garden, and Anna in 
a short time stole out of the pleasure-house, wearing upon her 
bosom that very chain, which doubtless the Earl Lewis had 
bestowed upon her as a mark of his affection; and I now fear 
your noble son still lingers at Andrighien for her sake, as I 
learnt fi*om one of his own people that a woman had been 
brought there with all secresy upon the very day of the 
baili^Ts murder, and that this woman was carefully concealed 
by the especial command of my lord." 
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"It is enough," said the Countess; "these are proofs more 
than enough ; and 1 know that to me you would not dare to 
utter falsehood, for one falsehood detected would be your 
ruin. I will devise the means how to deal in this affiiir. 
Then shall you know from me how I will employ you; but in 
the mean time do not breathe a syllable of what you have 
stated to me to any living creature. We must seem to be 
ignorant of it, even to the Earl, for the present. I will read 
a dreadful lesson to all damsels who shall dare to think they 
may, by the arts of cunning and a fair face, mate themselves 
with princes. Observe the greatest caution." 

"Madam," replied Gilbert Matthew, "you may trust me; 
you need not fear being betrayed by the confidant of your 
councils and your measures." 

"Change that term. Master Gilbert," said the Countess 
haughtily, " you are my instrument, but not the confidant of 
Margaret of Artois. I have bought you for my use ; you have 
my confidence as far as it is necessary, but not a step beyond 
it. I repeat it, I have bought you for my service, as I would 
any other thing; you are wholly in my power; I have made 
you what you are by purchase, not from regard." 

"You have indeed made me rich, and even great, beyond 
my utmost hopes," replied Gilbert Matthew, "and to you alone 
do I look to keep the favour of my lord. You need not, lady, 
therefore, fear me." 

" I fear you not, man ; I care not for you," said the Countess ; 
**a word of mine would crush you; your safety lies in silence 
and obedience ; for though I grant you are useful to me, yet I 
hold you but as I would the pen that I now have in ray hand, 
it writes the characters I dictate, as the tool of my own will." 

" And I obey in like manner in all things," answered the 
servile deacon. " I have news of the utmost consequence now 
to communicate, and to you alone, noble lady. Having, to 

Sleasure you, sent a private messenger to Paris, he is but this 
ay returned." 
"What is his intelligence?" eagerly inquired Margaret; 
"does Charles the Fifth still hold the Earl of Flanders in his 
displeasure, on account of the shelter he afforded to the Duke 
of britanny, whilst he was a disgraced fugitive from France? 
Had I been in Ghent at the time, my son should never have 
sheltered the Duke to displease the French king." 

"The King is still incensed against the Earl," answered 
Gilbert, "on account of his affording shelter to the Duke. 
But his grace's displeasure is now of little consequence, since 
he is in a dying state, and ere long his youthfiil sou must 
ceed to the tmrone, as Charles the Sixth of France." 
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"Why, this is news indeed," exclaimed the Countess; "and 
you have done me a worthy service ; I will requite it nobly. 
Such news gained thus early, before the old king has breathed 
his last breath, may be made replete with advantage to us. 
No time must be lost; we will look upon this rising sun, and 
spread our fruits to ripen in its beams. France shall again 
become our ally ; we shall need her aid. Our measures must 
be speedy and decisive — ^let me think a moment — Oliver de 
Clisson is now Constable of France." 

"He is," replied Gilbert; "and, in the world's report, he 
stands a most valiant soldier and wise counsellor." 

"It is well, it is most fortunate," continued the Countess; 
"hear me, Gilbert, you shall assist in this; I now constitute you 
my private secretary, and your first duty shall be to write letters, 
that I will dictate, to the Constable; for it is most likely that 
he will guide the boy-king his own way." 

"It is so said in Paris, gracious lady," replied Gilbert; "it 
is also whispered, that the Constable has already more influence 
with the youthfiil Charles, than either of his uncles, the Dukes 
of Berry or of Burgundy. Those princes have therefore 
anxiously sought the friendship and the favour of De Clisson, 
since the old king's health has become so shaken." 

"And they shall seek mine too," said the Countess; 
" though Burgundy has already done that, for he owes to me 
his marriage with my grandchild, the heir of Flanders. But 
I know all their tempers, even to their lightest foible. Write 
to the Constable my greeting and goodwill; take no note that 
I have heard of the ^ng's danger; let all seem in pure regard; 
and tell him that the castle he so much wished to purchase 
from me in Artois, shall be his, free of all charge, during his 
own life ; that I could not before give him this mark of my 
friendship, as I had not, till now, settled the aflairs of my 
county, since the death of my husband. I know Sir Oliver — 
he will swallow the bait in all simplicity. He is a frank 
soldier, but has no more policy in his temper than the baby 
king he will hereafter rule. And De Clission thinks women 
have little wit — that they can do little, because they cannot 
handle a lance. Let him think so still — ^he will the less sus- 
pect my measures." 

"I will write these letters forthwith, as you dictate, lady," 
answered Gilbert. 

"Do so," continued the Countess; "Sir Oliver de Clisson 
will govern the young king of France. I will secure Sir 
Oliver for my interests, and then the Constable shall act as I 
would have him. So that France shall league with us, in 
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despite of all her ancient jealousies. Will not that be 
politic?" 

"Most certainly the measure cannot fail," replied Gilbert. 
"But would it not be as well, at this time, to say something to 
the royal uncles, gracious lady?" 

"Why yes, I mean to do it," said Margaret of Artois. 
"They are both jealous of the Constable; they hate him, 
though they now court his friendship. It is only to enlarge 
their influence with the young kingelect, and by the means 
of Sir Oliver, that they do so. Write to them both, but 
cautiously ; insinuate, but say nothing in direct terms. Hint 
obscurely, that it is the wish of Flanders, of myself in par- 
ticular, that such able statesmen should be in their proper 
sphere; so that, whenever it shall please heaven to remove 
the present king, I could desire to see them the rulers of the 
minority of the young prince. Hint also that there are some 
/persons who coidd use their influence with Sir Oliver, so that 
he should be brought to desire the same, and to forward the 
plan. That at present prudence obliges me to notice these 
things but darkly; yet the time may come when I could serve 
them both in the point most essential to their interest. You 
may add in these letters a word in praise of De Berry's young 
wife; compliment Burgundy on his skill in breaking an 
adversary's lance; and you have them both, heart and hand." 

" I will indite letters to such effect this very evening," 
said Gilbert, " so that by to-morrow they shall be ready for 
you to add your signet." 

" It is well," answered the Countess. " I must now to the 
council -chamber, where I purpose to address the assembly. 
I shall deeply lament the absence of my son, and yet shew 
that we must not await his return for consultation. But do 
you remember, Gilbert (should Lewis de Male return before 
I would have him), to instruct your brother Stephen, if pos- 
sible, to use some device to stay him from the council, at 
least till I have answered the citizens. Lewis has more of 
warmth of temper than policy. He is the slave of his pas- 
sions, very weak, and like all weak persons, does himself 
much mischief. And I tell you this of him, master deacon, 
not to shew you any confidence for your own sake, but that 
you, by knowing the real character of your princely master, 
may become the better judge how to manage him to fulfil 
my purposes." 

Gilbert bowed, and the Countess continued : " Here, master 
deacon, are letters I have written with my own hand to the 
Duchess of Brabant; see them forthwith despatched by a 
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sure messenger. Carry the rest of these papers into my own 
chamber, and then follow me to the council. But stop, first 
accept this ring; it is a precious diamond. Take it as your 
present fee for your intelligence : the varlet who serves me 
shall never lack his wages.*' 

The Countess arose and quitted the chamber. Gilbert 
Matthew for a short time stood looking alternately after 
her and upon the ring she had given to him ; and no sooner 
was she gone than he burst out into the following soliloquy, 
half muttered, and half spoken in an under tone of voice. 
" * The varlet who serves me shall never lack his wages!' 
Proud, insolent woman ! But those wages are not yet paid, 
my lady countess; but they shall be," continued Gilbert, as 
he violently pulled on his glove, " and that with interest too. 
I will have a payment you little dream of, haughty Margaret. 
No confidant, forsooth ! but an instrument — a tool — ^like the 
pen in her hand! Ay, and that shall write thee down, with 
all thy wisdom, a very woman, simple with all thy arts, and 
Gilbert Matthew thy master! Yes, I will write to De Clisson, 
ay, and to Burgundy and De Berry, but they shall all know 
whom to thank for my lady's letters, and that, if the report 
of a king's danger can gain castles without a coin's cost, 
Gilbert Matthew must be paid the land-rate, and be made at 
least its honorary governor to boot, if the French king lives 
or dies; though the latter is more likely. And now, John 
Lyon, with your scornful and beautiful daughter, you shall 
feel the vengeance of Gilbert Matthew, whilst he makes a 
countess execute it upon you both." 

Such were the reflections of the deacon, as he prepared to 
fulfil the commands of Margaret of Artois, and to follow her 
to the council-chamber. When Gilbert Matthew entered the 
council, he looked with the utmost attention upon the scene 
which presented itself to his view, and gave a scrutinizing 
glance at the countenance of each of the principal persons 
engaged in the debate. The Countess of Artois sat beneath 
a canopy of state, her dignified person raised to its utmost 
height, whilst her brows, lowering and contracted, and the 
deep flush that overspread her cheeks, spoke the feelings of 
violent, ill-suppressed wrath. By her side stood Sir Walter 
d'Anghien, nephew and ward to the Earl of Flanders. His 
aspect was that of composed attention ; whilst, by now and 
then a slight motion of his lips, and the watchfulness of his 
eye, he seemed to be waiting to take advance of a proper 
opportunity to speak. 

At the lower end of the table, and immediately facing the 
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Lady of Artois, stood PhiKp Von Artaveld, as the spokesman 
and leader of the twelve citizens of Ghent who bore him 
company in his mission. His countenance expressed the 
most impassioned feelings, and he looked upon the Countess 
in a manner that shewed a spirit as high and as haughty as 
her own, whilst the following words hurst from his lips at the 
moment Gilbert entered the apartment: 

" It is not for such a purpose I am here. I will not betray 
the cause I have espoused — a cause of justice. I appear 
before the council but to declare to the Earl Lewis, that the 
murder of his bailiff, although rash and cruel, was alone the 
act of an incensed mob — an act reprobated by the better class 
of the citizens of Ghent, and for which they are in no respect 
accountable. If expiation must be made, let vengeance 
fall upon the guilty — the guilty individuals who did this 
wrong ; but let not our noble franchises suffer for it. Whilst 
I have life to protect them, they shall never be offered as the 
sacrifice or atonement for one wicked deed committed by an 
infuriated populace." 

"You come, Philip Von Artaveld," said the Countess, 
" into this presence, after a strange fashion to make your peace 
— to dictate, not to submit. Would you offer a sufficient apology 
for the outrage committed by your party in the murder of 
our bailiff, it should at least be made with humility. Nor can 
you expect those compliances from us, which were promised 
to you before the commission of this act." 

" It is not to you, lady," replied Philip, " I would address 
myself; it is to the Earl, your son. I am here to ask his 
pardon for the outrage, and to treat with him upon the terms 
of peace, such a peace as can alone result from the restoration 
of all our franchises, and the amendment of our grievances. 
My business is with Lewis de Male, and to him I will here- 
after address myself. It is he who should sit here, as head of 
the council of Flanders." 

" But / sit here," said Margaret, vehemently, " as chief of 
the council of Flanders. My rank, as widow of its late earl, 
as sole mistress of Artois, gives me the right to be of this 
council ; and, in the absence of my son, I am second to none. 
Speak then to me, young man, supplicate my pardon, or," 
added she, as she looked around and motioned to one of her 
people, " or, by the value of my county, I will bid others deal 
with you, and you shall learn that I have a power to commit 
you to the keeping of the castellain of Male, as well as to sit 
in the chamber of its council. You have abused our lenity, 
despised our promises, and, after every compliance on our 
part, have broken the fonner treaty. What can you now 
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expect, but that our will should hereafter dictate the measure 
of your rights?" 

" It is most false," exclaimed Von Artaveld : "the treaty 
was broken by your own act ; the persons of all our leaders 
were to be included in the general pardon ; and the bailiif 
entered the market-place, deputed by the highest authority, 
to demand the lives of John Lyon and Peter du Bois. This 
was the infraction : and not with us can the charge of having 
first broken the treaty rest with any justice." 

The Countess was about to reply, when Sir Walter d'An- 
ghien, in a manner that evinced respect mingled with firmness 
of purpose, came forward, and thus addressed the council : 
" My fords, and you, noble lady, give me leave to speak ; I 
claim it by the privilege I hold as a member of this council. 
The Earl of Flanders is not present, and however he may be 
incensed by the murder of Sir Roger d'Auterme, that act he 
would not in justice charge upon the body of the citizens ; 
nor should their deputation be dismissed till the Lord Lewis 
has heard them in his own person. Let us not decide hastily; 
let the deputies have a fair occasion to state both the manner 
and the matter of their grievances at large ; this done, it lies 
with my lord to accept or to refuse the terms that may be 
ofFered. And if after all we must be embroiled in the horrors 
of civil strife, let us not begin it in our own chamber of 
council, by offering either insidt or offence to the noble though 
misguided spirit that rules the conduct of Philip Von Artaveld. 
He is honourable, let him have fair play." 

" Sir Walter," said the Countess, " you are a young man, 
new to every affair of state. Your life has hitherto been spent 
in those studies that adorn the scholar, but are of little service 
in the council; and though you have now quitted your parch- 
ments and your tongues to take upon you the soldier, you 
have not experience enough to become a useful counsellor." 

" Lady of Artois," replied Sir Walter, " I know that I am 
yet inexperienced in the ways of state policy ; but my studies 
would be wholly useless, unless I had gained from them the 
principles of justice. * ' 

" Sir Walter, madam," said Gilbert Matthew, artfully, 
** has brought precepts with him from books which you can 
teach him how to £rect in their application, for knowledge 
there may be in theory that would fail in practice. But might 
I suggest a measure, it should be, that the citizens gave host- 
ages for their peaceable conduct before any terms are granted." 

" Silence, Gilbert," said the Countess; " we want no sugges- 
tions from you ; be pleased to remember you are our deacon 
of the pilots, but not our counsellor." 
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" Sir Walter d'Anghien," said Philip Von Artaveld, "you 
have spoken hoth with wisdom and honour, and I should be 
loath to become your foe by the different parties we mtist 
espouse should we be driven to extremities; yet to meet you 
in the field would be a noble opposition. I regret the muraer 
of the bailiff, and I pledge my word that neither myself nor 
any of these citizens here assembled were in any manner 
accessary to its commission; and that I believe no farther 
violence has been offered derogatory to the power of the Earl 
of Flanders." 

Ere Von Artaveld could conclude his address to Sir Walter 
d'Anghien and the council, the door of the chamber was 
suddenly burst open, and Lewis de Male, breathless with im- 
patience and exertion, his eyes flashing fire, rushed into the 
room, holding a naked sword, and followed by his at^ndants. 
The Earl exclaimed, in a voice scarcely articulate from passion, 
" Close the doors ! arm yourselves, my friends ! airest those 
men of Ghent, and the traitors they bring with theii. I have 
escaped but with life from Andrighien. The accui'sed White 
Hoods have burnt my palace to the ground.'* 

A general burst of indignation arose in the assembly; and 
Von Artaveld and the citizens looked upon eack other with 
astonishment, vexation, and shame. 

"These are your terms of peace," said thfe Countess; 
" these are the means of regaining your franchises." 

" We at least are guiltless of this act," replied Von Arta- 
veld; " let us not suffer then; let not Ghent share the ruin 
that should fall but on the guilty." 

"Guilty!" exclaimed the Earl, "by heavei you are all 
guilty. Arrest them, I say, on the instant arre$t them." 

" No, my lord, no," said Sir Walter d'Anghien, "let us not 
lay hands upon the sacred persons of an embassy." 

" True, true," answered Lewis; " our honour must not be 
sullied because of these infamous White Hoods. They shall 
feel our wrath. They shall perish to a man." 

" My lord," said Von Artaveld, as he respectfully prepared 
to address the Earl, " I beseech you hear me ; 1 came nither 
to speak on terms of peace." 

" I will hear of no peace, no terms," replied the Earl ; " I 
will not hear one word of any treaty, till 1 have taken venge- 
ance on this villanous crew of rebels. Go— begone — quit 
my presence you, Von Artaveld, and all your embassy — ^nay 
offer not to speak, for I swear by my father's soul, that were 
not my own nonour engaged in your present safety, I would 
this instant give you all to death, and your heads i^ould hang 
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upon our walls to feast the ravens. Leave me, and tell those 
who sent you, that when they shall drag to our feet John Lyon 
and all his associates, we will talk to them of peace, whilst 
the executioner does his office. But no supplications, no 
entreaty, no terms, shall avail without these wretches are 
sacrificed to public justice; and whatever embassy shall dare 
approach us till these men are given up, let it be at their own 
peril, for their lives shall stand forfeited for their presumption, 
iinlesi my pleasure be fulfilled! " 

"Then all, I fear, is ended," said Von Artaveld, as he 
turned to depart; "we cannot betray our leaders to death, 
and so confound the innocent with the guilty." 

The dispirited citizens quitted the chamber in company 
with P^lip Von Artaveld, and returned forthwith to Ghent, 
shewinc, by their very looks and the dejection of their manner, 
the failire of their embassy. These men were worthy of 
pity, sin:e they had been chosen by Philip amongst the most 
nonouralle of the citizens, and they had proceeded to Male 
with homst intentions both towards the Earl and towards the 
city. 

After tiey were departed, the coimcil continued to debate 
on the beit measures to be adopted for quelling the insur- 
rection, aid punishing the White Hoods. It was finally 
agreed that Lewis de Male should instantly depart for Lille, 
to procure the support and assistance of his chief nobles and 
allies; and that Margaret, Countess of Artois, accompanied 
by Sir Waler d'Anghien, and attended by Gilbert Matthew, 
should proced to Bruges, in order, by their presence, to keep 
that town u the interests of the Earl, lest the citizens should 
league with their ancient rivals, the men of Ghent, by the 
latter ofFeriig terms of advantage to the commerce of Bruges, 
in case the hhabitants consented to join the insurrection. 

Sir Walte: d'Anghien warmly opposed this measure. He 
contended bat it was impolitic either for himself or the 
Countess of A.rtois to commit their safety to the faith of the 
people of Bnges, till such time as they could collect a suffi- 
cient body a men-at-arms to carry with them, to hold in 
obedience th( discontented party in that city. 

The Counttss overruled this objection, and chiefly because 
it had been nade in opposition to her own opinion. It was 
therefore a£[ieed that she should depart with Sir Walter, 
Gilbert, and i small retinue, for Bruges, as soon as she could 
with con^nfence quit the castle of Male. These measures 
were hasfly adopted, and as hastily executed; and how far 
prudently will be seen in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 




We shall not enter upon a subject which is more particular)^ 
the province of the regular historian, that of detailing tie 
various circumstances which occurred to increase the strei^th 
of the party denominated the White Hoods, or the caoses 
which added to the displeasure of the Earl of Flanders. 
Suffice it to say, that in a short space of time John Lyoi had 
again taken the lead at the head of nearly ten tnoisand 
insurgents; whilst PhiUp Von Artaveld, and the bettej class 
of citizens, employed themselves in labouring to bring about, 
by honourable means, that result so desired by the city, which 
others hoped to achieve by violence, outrage, and plmder — 
upsetting the present state of things, that they might nise the 
fabric oftheir own fortune upon the ruin of their couitry. 

It is at this period we resume the thread of our mrrative; 
and we must at once conduct the reader to an extensve plain 
between Ghent and Bruges, where, under the conduc of John 
Lyon, some thousands of the White Hoods had mace a halt, 
in order to refresh themselves after a march. At a short dis- 
tance from the main body, the van halted in a detacled party. 
In the rear were seen several baggage carts, horses wagons, 
and the usual acccompaniments of men-at-arms. I few tents 
had been pitched in a hasty manner for the accommodation 
of the principal captains, or such of their wives aid children 
(since many had followed them from Ghent), aj might be 
present on the march. In one of these tents beloiging to the 
van, our old acquaintance Sir Simon de Bete wa seated, in 
company with John Lyon and Peter du Bois, at a. table, re- 
freshing himself after the toils of the day's march. 

For some time the three persons we have just lamed kept 
silence, till Sir Simon, who was never much gven to the 
virtue of taciturnity, except when he was fairly alked down 
by his wife, thus broke the ice, as he poured out acup of wine 
from a flagon that stood before him upon the samp table: 
" This march of yoiu^, John Lyon, to Bruges, has been so 
sudden, so unexpected, that what, to-day, with pitting on my 
new suit of armour, which I assure you is a thiig so new to 
me that I scarcely yet know how to walk in it, aad am melt- 
ing with heat; and what with making the best p'e'^aration I 
could on so short a notice to appear as I ougU t) appear, 
according to the consequence of one who, to say mthing of 
being a knight, is master of the Goldsmith's Compny and 
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burgomaster of Ghent, I have not yet had leisure to ask you, 
Master John, what we are now marching to Bruges for?" 

" A most sapient question truly," said Du Bois with a sneer, 
" and worthy of yourself. Sir Simon. You this morning 
assented to an expedition to Bruges — first joined it, and would 
afterwards inquire into its object. Such conduct is most fitting 
in a worshipful magistrate," continued Du Bois with another 
sarcastic grin, " and I conclude you learnt both the wisdom 
and the utility of it when you dispensed judgment in the halls 
of Ghent." 

" Peter du Bois," answered Sir Simon, "you are somewhat 
too free with your remarks, and you remind me of those 
cross-grained curs that snarl upon the very masters who feed 
them. I am your associate — notwithstanding the difference 
of our stations in life — in the cause of maintaining the noble 
franchises of my city ; but I think such an association does in 
nothing remove those landmarks of respect that my circum- 
stances, my rank, and my situation, have placed between us. 
You have had the use of my purse, too, and that should teach 
you gratitude, if my person cannot impose upon you a respect- 
ful deference." Here Sir Simon stole a glance downwards at 
his own little fat figure, as it shone with all the splendour of 
the haubergeon, garde-bras, and greaves, in which it had been 
so suddenly thrust in the morning. These accoutrements 
were so ill suited to the wearer, that Sir Simon, a peaceable 
citizen of his day, thus clad in armour, might be compared to 
some worthy citizen of our own times, who commits the extra- 
vagance of going to a masquerade in a character so foreign 
to his habits and education, that a spectator immediately 
detects that the masquerade warehouse has contributed all 
which belongs to it, whilst the manner, the dialogue, and 
whatever emanates from the person himself, must still be 
referred to 'Change Alley or Cheapside. 

. " Upon my soiu," added Sir Simon, after a moment's pause, 
" I cannot think what induced me to join you at all, especially 
after the trick you so shamefully played me, at a time when 1 
was to have made my public address in the market-place of 
Ghent. And after all, I am my lord of Flanders' very good 
friend; I wish Lewis no ill. So he would but hang that 
rascally fellow Gilbert Matthew, and take off the illegal im- 
post upon gold, I should be satisfied. But how these ends 
are to be brought about by our sudden march to Bruges, I 
would now learn; for though I have no objection to uphold the 
franchises, and to lend them the support of my authority, and 
think, this suit of armour very well becomes me, and is quite 
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fitting with my rank as a knight, yet I must say, I was always 
more a man to wield the sword of justice at the head of a 
town-hall, than to hear it in the open field. Therefore please, 
Master John Lyon, to tell us what we are all ahout to do ?" 

" I will briefly explain to you the cause of this sudden 
march to Bruges," said John Lyon, in reply. " The Earl of 
Flanders is so busied in collecting his forces at Lille, in 
garrisoning Oudenarde and other fortresses, that he has 
committed the oversight of leaving Bruges in so unguarded a 
state that we can by a surprise oblige the citizens to join our 
cause, either with their own consent, or from intimidation, 
should they refuse it. We have hitherto left Bruges in peace, 
go that, lulled by a seeming security, the Countess of Artois, 
Sir Walter d'Anghien, and Gilbert Matthew, are still there. 
Now you know my plan Sir Simon ; and either by fair or foul 
means we will this night sup in Bruges." 

" And if you think of foul means, which I suppose implies 
fighting," answered Sir Simon, " pray, may I ask, what 
makes you, John Lyon, bring along with you in this expe- 
dition, that sweet creature your pretty daughter?" 

"After what has chanced once to rob me of her," said 
John Lyon, " I will never consent to leave her behind me again ; 
I had rather she shared actual danger, when I was at hand 
to succour her, than leave her exposed to unexpected evils 
in my absence. Besides, I am not the only one who brings 
with him a part of his family into the field ; many of our 
citizens are accompanied by their wives or daughters, and 
the women are stationed in the rear with the baggage, so that 
my damsel is not without company in this march." 

"Ay, and some companions of the march there are," said 
Sir Simon, " that I could have wished had staid away, for I 
observed that the old witch Ursula is amongst them, whom, 
but for fear of our White Hoods, that hold her in reverence, 
1 would myself long since have helped to a tar barrel and a 
fagot. Thanks be to our Lady, my wife is safe in Ghent; 
so for the present, I am a free man — that is," continued Sir 
Simon, correcting himself, " I am free from all uneasiness 
about her, and can now do as I please." 

This absence of his helpmate was, in fact, a great cause of 
rejoicing to the little knight. He had been beset with a 
thousand arts and wiles by his friends, John Lyon and Peter 
du Bois, in order to induce him to join them, and more from 
weakness than ill intention, Sir Simon had become one of 
their party, or rather he bore the appearance of a rebel, 
whilst in nis heart he sincerely wished to see the Earl once 
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more rule in peace in his own dominions. Some foolish 
feelings of consequence (for that was his weakest point), the 
hatred he hore to Gilhert Matthew, and the offensive impost 
on gold, had all had their share in his conversion ; hut we 
are much disposed to think, though Sir Simon never avowed 
it, that to escape from the perpetual larum of his wife's 
tongue had heen the main cause of his joining the expedition 
to Bruges in so hasty a manner. 

Soon after this conversation the insurgents continued their 
march, and before evening closed in upon them they arrived 
within view of the fine city of Bruges, where more than a 
hundred towers rose above its massive walls ; that of the 
town-hall, then the loftiest building in Europe, rearing itself 
far above every surrounding one, and appearing as it were an 
edifice of almost superhuman construction. 

John Lyon was mounted on horseback, with a battleaxe in 
his hand, attended by the van, which included, together with 
Du Bois, his most daring and trusty adherents. They formed 
themselves into close files, and in this manner they resolved 
to advance as cautiously as possible towards the gates of the 
town, in the hope to surprise the watch. 

When the van had advanced within bow-shot of Bruges, 
Sir Simon stopped the httle ambling nag upon which he rode 
by the side of John Lyon, and declaring to that leader, that 
nothing but the last extremity should ever induce him to raise 
a weapon against the liege subjects of the Earl of Flanders, 
he proposed that he might be suffered to retreat into the rear, 
where the women and the baggage followed the men-at-arms; 
and that he would there become the companion, guardian, 
and knight of the pretty Anna, for whom he professed a most 
unlimited admiration and esteem. 

John Lyon assented to this proposal, well knowing that, 
although Sir Simon was a knight, he was no man-at-arms, 
but a kind hearted citizen and a devout squire of dames, 
when neither subjected to the jealousies nor the awful rule of 
his lady. Sir Simon, therefore, immediately departed to join 
the baggage train, which included the few women who had 
either voluntarily or involuntarily accompanied the expedi- 
tion ; and, as he bustled through them in search of his yoimg 
charge, soon found out Anna, and with the most perfect sim- 
plicity and good hiunour assured her that he was the knight 
who had dedicated his services exclusively to her benefit and 
comfort. With Anna, therefore, ibr the present, we shall 
leave him, whilst we treat of other matters connected with 
our history. 
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John Lyon and his associates, assisted by the twilight that 
was fast gathering round, advanced so cautiously to the gates 
of the town, that he had almost reached the outward barrier 
ere he was descried by any one of the inhabitants. The watch, 
upon seeing a party of armed men so near the gates, and 
observing their heads to be covered by the terrific emblem of 
rebellion, fled, and giving the alarm as they ran from the 
walls down the principal streets of Bruges to the market- 
place, they shouted " The White Hoods, the White Hoods 
are upon us!" As they fled others joined them, who, knowing 
nothing of the matter, but hearing their cries, supposed the 
White Hoods had actually passed the gates, and, joining the 
dastardly watch, they ran as fast as any of them, snouting the 
same cry. 

Two of the burgomasters of the town, whose duty it was to 
act as rulers for that day in Bruges (the ofiice being taken by 
the burgomasters in turns), now came in all haste to one of 
the flanking towers of the gateway, there to hold a parley 
with the enemy; for so sudden had been the surprise of the 
rebels, that the cowardly watch had actually fled without even 
attempting to raise the drawbridge that led to the gates. 

John Lyon, wielding his ponderous axe, and supported by 
his trusty adherents, had already commenced the attack, and 
had nearly succeeded in bursting open the gates, denouncing 
vengeance on the inhabitants if they refused to admit the 
White Hoods within their walls. But, however they might 
threaten, hostile measures were not the object of the insur- 
gents; they wished to induce the citizens of Bruges to join 
Qiem in good-will, and without a murmur. A parley, there- 
fore, was now willingly held at the gates. John Lyon ad- 
dressed the citizens in the most specious manner, intimating 
his power, and his reluctance to use it against those whom he 
termed his very good friends and neighbours of Bruges. 

The two burgomasters at length agreed in opinion, and 
promised to admit all the White Hoods within their walls, and 
to comply with their terms, on condition that no person in the 
town of Bruges should suffer injury, and no property be pil- 
laged; and, above all, that the Countess of Artois (who was 
this very night to hold a solemn banquet in honour of the 
principal citizens of the place) should be allowed two days 
to depart, with all her suite, unharmed, to join the Earl of 
Flanders at Lille, if such should be her pleasure. "Comply 
with these terms," said the elder of the burgomasters; "plight 
us your faith, and swear upon the cross to observe them, and 
I will descend from this tower, and open to you the gates; 
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and to-moTTOw you may consult with our citizens in the town- 
hall, and agree upon such terms as may seem hest to you. 
You have surprised us, and I can see no other way to avoid 
bloodshed ; for the people of Bruges will never consent to be- 
tray into your hands the noble Countess of Artois, or her suite. 
They have treated us well, and the Countess is this night to 
feast us at the royal palace in this city." 

"And moreover," said the other burgomaster who parleyed 
from the tower, " there is to be some rare masking and mum- 
ming, with the performance of a mystery, in which I am to 
enact the part of Adam." 

" And we will not disturb thy Eden," replied John Lyon : 
"no, most worshipful burgomaster, we will not bring in the 
demon of discord before his time. I accept the terms. The 
Countess of Artois and all her suite shall have leave to depart 
in safety within two days. I swear it to you upon the haft of 
my dagger, which has the form of a cross. Lodge our people 
and entertain them courteously, and they shall pay for what- 
ever they demand, at the rates of your own market. And 
now open your gates : we have a strong body in the rear." 

" And bear my duty to the Lady Countess of Artois," said 
the bold and impudent Du Bois, ^' and tell her that myself and 
John Lyon, with our principal captains, and some damsels we 
bring along with us to Bruges, will this night taste of her good 
cheer. And though we come self-invited guests to her banquet, 
we will nevertheless support it with all honour. And if she 
wants a mummer to play the devil's part in her mystery, Peter 
du Bois is her man." 

The burgomasters descended from the tower, and opened 
the gates to John Lyon and all his followers. Thus did the 
White Hoods of Ghent, by one bold and decisive measure, 
without the loss of a single life, in less than half an hour, enter 
within the walls of Bruges — of which city they might be said 
to be the masters; for so great was their force, that had it not 
been more for their ultimate advantage to reconcile the citizens 
by fair means (as an example to induce other towns to join 
them), they were strong enough in numbers to have put them 
all to the sword. 

John Lyon knew well his own interest; and, whatever his 
feelings might be towards the people of Bruges, he purposed 
to keep fE^thfully his phghted word. As a further assurance 
of amity, he now hung his ponderous axe at the bow of his 
saddle, and taking from an attendant his white truncheon, he 
rode, side by side, between the chief burgomasters, and in this 
manner made his public entry into Bruges, conversing first 
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with one upon the affairs or commerce of his city, and from 
time to tune listening to the other, who made him acquainted 
with the many pleasant and quaint fancies he had designed 
for the entertainment of the Countess ; and, lastly, apologised 
that he must leave him before he reached the town-hafi, in 
order to give some further directions about the manufacture of 
the leafy attire in which he was so soon to perform the part 
of Adam. 

Peter du Bois, whose assurance was little less than that 
which is attributed to the dark personage he had offered to 
represent, no sooner heard this last speech than he invited 
himself to accompany the burgomaster, whose passion for 
enacting mysteries seemed to have driven all things else from 
his head. It is needless to say, that a leader of the White 
Hoods could this night do just as he pleased in Bruges. Peter's 
offer, therefore, to accompany the Flemish representative of 
the father of mankind was instantly accepted; and going with 
him to his house, he found it so handsome, and so well stored 
with wine, and all those good things which Peter loved next 
best to money, that he intimated his intention to fix his 
quarters in such a paradise, whilst his companions sought 
lodgings for themselves, as well as they could, throughout 
the city. 

Adam could only bow and assent; but so little did he like 
the looks of his new guest, that he contrived to slip into his 
own pocket some gold spoons that lay exposed upon a table, 
as he shuffled by it, lest the sight of them might tempt the 
purposed tempter of mankind; for Peter had so resolutely per- 
sisted in his desire to play the devil's part in the mystery, that 
the burgomaster had promised to furnish him with his own 
tail and horns, and all other things that might be necessary, 
as he had a complete wardrobe for all the mummers of Bruges ; 
and he further promised so to manage matters, that Du Bois 
should be allowed to undertake the part he desired to perform, 
and in which he complimented Peter by saying, he was doubt- 
less already too well practised to need a rehearsal. Peter 
grinned at the compliment, as if he delighted in the conscious- 
ness of deserving it in its most literal sense. 

Adam and the devil now proceeded to carry forward their 
plan in the most goodly fellowship together, since the Coimtess 
of Artois, though surprised and enraged beyond all bounds at 
the audacity of John Lyon and Du Bois, had not dared to re- 
fuse her consent, that these leaders and their captains of White 
Hoods should be present at her banquet. Still, to admit some 
of the most infamous traitors of Ghent, self-invited to her 
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solemn festival, was a degradation she could scarcely submit 
to, though her life might be endangered by a refusal. 

It must be remembered how averse Sir Walter d'Anghien 
had been to the proposal which placed his own safety, and 
that of the Countess, within the custody of the people of 
Bruges. He had foreseen the danger which had fallen upon 
them ; and, brave as he was in spirit, he could in no manner 
avert it, since, with the exception of one or two persons, he 
was the only knight skilled in arms whom Lewis de Male 
would spare to his mother during her stay in that city. Sir 
Walter had not even a dozen effective archers under his com- 
mand at this moment. How then could he resist the White 
Hoods, who had this night poured by hundreds into Bruges? 
Mortified and disappointed to see himself thus helpless and 
beset on every side, Sir Walter was obliged to yield to circmn- 
stances; and he only advised the Countess to depart for Lille 
under his escort, as early as she could the next morning. 

To gain an alliance with the town of Bruges, to prevent the 
work of the canal from being finished, were objects of vital 
interest with the insurgents. John Lyon, therefore, as well 
as Du Bois, did every thing he could to conciliate the citizens. 
They caused it to be proclaimed throughout the town, that 
any White Hood who should commit the least outrage in 
Bruges should suffer death on the spot. The men were quar- 
tered by companies in different parts of the town ; and so well 
was the whole business arranged, that not one disorderly act 
waa committed by the rebels during this memorable night. 

In the meantime the Countess returned her thanks (for she 
felt she must do it) to John Lyon, for his permission to depart 
in safety within two days, and added her willingness to receive 
his daughter, Du Bois, and the captains of the White Hoods, 
at her banquet, according to the message of self-invitation 
Peter had conveyed to her by the burgomaster. And having 
desired this, her self-appointed chamberlain, to obtain for her 
a list of the names of all who were to become her unwelcome 
guests, Margaret of Artois attentively examined the paper, and 
commanding the attendance of Gilbert Matthew, appointed 
to give him a private audience in her own apartment. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Gilbert Matthew waited but a few minutes for the Countess 
before she came into the chamber. Her first action was to 
secure the door, her next to advance directly up to him. 
Gilbert, even Gilbert, started when he beheld her. Remark- 
able for its capability of expressing all her feelings, her coun- 
tenance, at this moment, had such vehement passion imprinted 
on it, that she seemed as if possessed by one of those fiends who 
once were allowed to enter and to animate the very body of 
the sinner. 

Contrary to 'her usual haughty manners, the Countess 
familiarly caught Gilbert by the arm, as she emphaticaUy 
exclaimed, " Now, Gilbert, serve me but this night, and, by 
all the powers above that men invoke to swear by, I swear 
that I will make you the greatest officer in Flanders ! Will 
you, will you serve me ? " 

"You may command me to obey your will in all things," 
replied Gilbert. 

"And my will shall rejoice your inmost soul," said the 
Countess; "mark my words, and clearly understand their 
meanine." 

"I will listen to obey," replied the obsequious deacon. 

"It is well," said the Countess; "this night shall crown 
your wishes, and mine too. We thought it an insufferable 
insult to be obliged to entertain these White Hoods; but let 
us hail the occassion. We will make the revels glorious, 
Gilbert! we will make them such as shall rejoice the powers 
of darkness: and death shall sit the lordly master of our 
banquet. We will make a night of vengeance of it," added 
the Countess, in a deep and exulting tone of voice. " John 
Lyon and his daughter are our guests." 

"I know they are," said Gilbert Matthew; "but think, lady, 
ere you determine. You are surrounded by hundreds of these 
White Hoods; on the least word from their leaders, they 
might rise, and put us all to the sword; not only every person 
in this palace might suffer, but even in Bruges." 

"I am aware of it," replied the Countess, "but we have 
nothing to fear on that score ; I shall quit this city at the 
dawn of day, and soon be far beyond their power ; Sir Walter 
d'Anghieii has arranged all things to facilitate my retreat 
Let us therefore only speak of our present business; and 
surely it is such as must delight thee, or I am much mistaken." 
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"I do not deny it," answered Gilbert, "if I can find the 
means to satisfy our vengeance in safety to ourselves." 

'*I can find the means," said the Countess, in a determined 
tone, "if you will but apply them. Remember, Gilbert, upon 
whom we are to act; thy ancient enemy John Lyon, thy rival, 
thy defamer, one who has a thousand times sought thy life, 
murdered thy kinsman, burnt thy dwelling to the ground, and 
one who but two years since insulted thee, when thou wouldst 
have made terms with him by marrying his daughter. Re- 
member Anna's scorn; did she not say, she should as soon 
think of wedding the public headsman as thyself? and cannot 
the remembrance of these things rouse thee? " 

" It can, it does," replied Gilbert; "and I will not lose such 
an occassion to requite my injuries, though danger follows 
hard upon it." 

"John Lyon," continued the Countess, "Anna, both are in 
thy power; obey me, and this night shall cancel the long debt 
of all thy injuries." 

"What is it 1 must do?" inquired Gilbert; "speak quickly, 
noble lady, for as I came hither the guests were assembling in 
the banquet-hall, and your absence, if longer continued, may 
excite surprise, if not suspicion. Be brief, then, I beseech 
you." 

"We will waste no words," said the Countess, "we will do 
our deed, and never prate upon it. Ursula is in Bruges." 

"Ursula in Bruges!" exclaimed Gilbert Matthew; "but 
what of that? it is not to her, gracious lady, you would apply 
for aid, since she is leagued with the White Hoods ; and it is 
whispered, by the influence of Du Bois, she has acted upon 
the minds of the conunon people to stir them up to rebellion." 

"No matter," replied the Countess; "she joined their cause 
merely from a love of mischief. The time shall come when I 
will deal out to her the meed she so well deserves; for the 
present we must use her; she shall serve our purpose, and 
without knowing for whom it is designed. If you manage 
ably, she will not refuse what I would have from her. Here, 
take my purse, buy her help at any price." 

"But perhaps," said Gilbert, "she may reftise, should she 
suspect I am of your household, and come from you." 

" Not if you manage the matter to humour her crazy fancy 
about her gift of prophecy," replied the Countess; "and I 
question if she would reftise to aid any deed of mischief, be it 
for Earl or White Hood — she lives but to act cruelties, and, so 
they come to pass, she cares not upon whom. Besides, I 
repeat it, she traffics in what I want, and can supply it without 
knowing for whom it is designed." 

I. T^ 
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"That is true," answered Gilbert; "I will instantly seek 
her; but tell me, my noble mistress, in plain terms, lest I err 
in my commission, tell me what I am to purchase from the 
sorceress with this purse of gold." 

"Look at me, Gilbert," said the Countess; "we will under- 
stand each other without a word but what is darkly spoken. 
Ursula is cunning in mischief; she can help the grave to its 
prey without the use of sword or dagger. She has means to 
offer up to the banquet of all -devouring death, victims who fall 
by that disease which leeches cannot cure, which has no name 
but such as iiends would give it; and the ministers of ven- 
geance shall this night whisper it within our walls. Observe 
me — silence, but certainty — no outward violence, but yet a 
lifeless corpse! Now do you understand me?" added the 
Countess, as she fixed a dark and intelligent look upon Gilbert 
Matthew, "will you act my bidding?" 

"I do understand it; I will, I wiU do it," answered Grilbert; 

"this night then " 

" I will speak with you again when you return from Ursula," 
said the Countess. " A few words will be sufficient. Remem* 
her, give the gold to that fiend of womankind; it will purchase 
her best aid; and then be brief, cautious, yet firm in execu- 
tion." 

"Ay, and triumphant," said Gilbert, with a bitter smile of 
malignant joy; "to-morrow shall the grave and the worm 
claim their prey alike over the lion and his whelp. Where 
shall I see you, lady, on my return?" 
"In my oratory," answered the Countess. 
"What, before the cross," asked Gilbert Matthew, in a tone 
of irony. 

" Ay, even before the cross," replied the Countess ; " and if it 
tell a tale, I will worship it as churchmen do; and call it mira- 
culous as devoutly as doth a hooded monk. But we, Gilbert, 
believe no idle dreams of dotard priestcraft." 

"And fear none," said Gilbert, sternly. With these words 
he bowed to the Countess, and quitted tne chamber. 

We must now conduct the reader to the banquet of the 
Countess of Artois ; the hall was splendidly decorated with all 
the magnificence of feudal grandeur, and the tables, spread 
with every delicacy that could tempt the appetite, were ren- 
dered almost too dazzling for the eye, by the quantity of 
massive gold and silver plate with which they were loaaed; 
whilst a thousand torches and waxen tapers spread the most 
brilliant light, and numberless vases of flowers and of perfumes 
sent their delicious odour through the apartment. 
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The hall was crowded by all the principal citizens of Bruges, 
the suite of the Countess, and the leaders and chief captains 
of the White Hoods. The former part of the assembly 
appeared in magnificent habits of silks or stuffs, embroidered 
and thickly set with jewels; the latter were still partially 
armed, a circumstance that shewed but too plainly the means 
by which they had gained the seats they now occupied at the 
board, and that the possession of power on the one hand, and 
the fear of its exertion on the other, had alone this night 
caused so singular and so unnatural a combination of persons 
at the revels of a princess, who thus feasted at once the loyal 
subject and the insolent rebel. 

The Countess glittering with precious jewels, and covered 
with robes of velvet and ermine, preceded by her chamber- 
lains, each bearing a torch, entered the hall as the minstrels 
annoimced her approach by the loud and united concord of 
their various instruments; she bowed to the assembly, and 
took her seat beneath a canopy of state, at the upper end of 
the board. Margaret now smiled on all, and talking without 
her accustomed haughtiness of manner, maintained the dignity 
of her station with ease and propriety ; her smile was gracious, 
but still there was * a lurking devil in her eye;' and a pale- 
ness overspread her countenance, that looked more like the 
bloodless colour of a corpse than the complexion of constitu- 
tional delicacy. 

She had purposely seated the leaders of the White Hoods 
near her own person, except John Lyon, who, by her express 
desire, was placed opposite to her, at the lower end of the 
board. Anna was seated near the Countess; she looked 
uneasy, and seemed to feel the impropriety that existed in her 
father, Du Bois, and even herself, being present at such a 
festival, when they had entered Bruges in a manner so hostile 
to the Earl. 

But the person of all present who, it might be supposed, 
would most have felt this impropriety, appeared the least 
sensible of it. Margaret of Artois was even profuse in her 
attentions to the leaders of the White Hoods. The greater 
number of them had never before been in her presence; the 
affability of her manners, therefore, did not surprise them, by 
contrasting it with her former haughty and almost insolent 
carriage; but those of her own suite, who well knew the 
temper of the Countess, could see how hollow and insincere 
were these outward expressions of courtesy, and that nothing 
but some powerful and extraordinary motive could, for an 
instant, thus induce their mistress to bow, to condescend, to 

n2 
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mould her humour into the easy form of affability. They 
saw plainly that she had some specific object in view, what- 
ever that might be. Her civilities, however, were overstrained, 
they were not like the gentle courtesies of one who is desirous 
to perform the part of an hostess to her guests, with a spon- 
taneous feeling of good-will towards them ; on the contrary, 
the manner of the Countess spoke a determined eifort — a 
resolution to let no occasion escape her that she could turn 
to her advantage. 

Every person at the board was honoured by Margaret of 
Artois with some individual mark of attention, and she com- 
plimented the leaders of the "White Hooda, by pressing them 
to partake of a dish which was sel*ved up as an entremet of 
the highest delicacy, being a roasted peacock, which having 
the full plumage of the spreading tail restored to it, appeared 
not only adorned with its iris feathers, but also ornamented 
with a chain of the finest gold; even Anna was solicited to 
partake of this complimentary dish, but she declined it, and 
as she sate at the board, which fche graced by her modest 
beauty, and the dignified simplicity of her manners, she looked 
melancholy, and spoke little. John Lyon, surprised at the 
courtesy of the Countess, so different from what he had been 
led to expect, endeavoured, on his part, to acknowledge it by 
shewing her a degree of deference and respect he had of late 
evinced to no one. 

Sir Simon de B^te, who had placed himself as near as pos- 
sible to Anna, was necessarily seated not far distant from 
Margaret of Artois, and presented a most comical mixtiure of 
good-humour, self-importance, and awkward courtesy. Sir 
Simon was, indeed, one of those who had not been *bom 
great,' but had suffered * greatness to be thrust upon him.' 
For although, at the period of our narrative, the honour of 
knighthood was very rarely obtained, except as a mark of 
chivalrous distinction, yet Sir Simon had gained his from a 
high quarter, though bestowed upon him from a very different 
motive. The fact was, that he had accumulated a large 
fortune by honest industry in his calling, and had lent a 
considerable sum of money to the late Earl of Flanders, who, 
imable to repay the debt, took advantage of the little gold- 
smith's weakest point, and flattering his vanity, stopped his 
mouth by a slap on the back with his swonl, and at once 
created him a knight Thus was the new -made man of honour 
as effectually silenced as is a dun among ourselves, when his 
creditor can gain a seat in a certain assembly. 

Yet Sir Simon's honours did not altogether sit well upon 
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him ; he thought too much about them, and paraded them in 
the same way a varlet would his master's clothes, should he 
chance to wear them by one of those freaks of fortune, that 
suddenly raise the low and sink the higher bom. Sir Simon 
had not, in early life, been accustomed to the first order of 
the society of his own city, and still less to that of the court; 
so that, although he had played the part of the great man, 
with as much consequence as his little person and shallow 
brains could devise, amongst the burghers and burghers' wives 
in the city, he felt rather awkward, and even embarrassed, 
when he ibund himself seated, for the first time in his life, 
near the Countess of Artois, and in the midst of her suite. 

But Sir Simon, though embarrassed, was not a man to be 
borne down by the greatness of others. After an effort or two 
to overcome his own sheepish feelings, he ventured to main- 
tain his share in the conversation, and to shew even his con- 
sequence, by pa}*ing sundry officious attentions, with a most 
important air, that had better been left alone. Having broken 
the ice, he gained courage, fortified it by several cups of wine, 
and at last talked as much as he used to do when he occupied 
the great chair at the Moon, to the edification of the citizens 
of Ghent. 

The Countess of Artois, whose object was this night * to 
gain golden opinions from all sorts of people,' encouraged the 
prating humour of Sir Simon, and, smiling graciously upon 
him, listened with patience to his long-winded speeches, 
containing the enumeration of his honours, and accepted his 
attentions with the utmost courtesy. 

The banquet had proceeded for some time, when the Coun- 
tess noticed the absence of a few of her guests; she inquired 
for them of Gilbert Matthew, who stood in attendance at 
her right hand, as soon as he had joined the assembly. 
" Where is such a one. and such a knight?" said the Lady 
Margaret, as she named them severally; " and where is the 
burgomaster Guisebert, and our honoured guest, Master Peter 
du Bois?" 

" Gracious lady," replied Gilbert, " the honourable persons 
you have named are all of them to perform some part either 
in the maskings or the mystery, and they are so busied in 
their preparation, that they have declined entering the hall 
till the revellers come in a body to play their fantasies and 
games." 

" 1 had forgotten that part of our night's diversion, Master 
Gilbert," replied the Countess, \^ but do you give orders that 
they are cared for, and well attended; our guests must lack 
nothing this night that we can do to pleasure them." 
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The Countess again renewed her attentions to the party at 
her board, whilst a band of minstrels, gaily habited, and 
having embroidered upon their coats the lion sable langue d'or, 
played so cheeringly upon their different instruments, that 
they made the vaulted roof of the old hall ring with the 
* concord of sweet sounds.* The banquet was nearly ended, 
when the folding-doors at the extremity of the hall were thrown 
open, and tbe music of a second band of minstrels was heard 
from an outer apartment. 

Immediately six men, dressed in hairy coats, hung about 
with ivy leaves, entered the room, wearing masks, and dailcing, 
as they followed the minstrels that preceded them. Next 
tppeared the portly burgomaster, who was to represent the 
father of mankind. He was attired in his robes of office, to 
which were added festoons of fig-leaves made of green 'silk. 
He bore in one hand an instrument of horticulture, and in 
the other an enormous cabbage; these being designed as 
appropriate emblems, to signify that the first occupation knows 
to man was that of a gardener. His wife, who represented Eve, 
was of a figure just as broad as long : she came forth sparkling 
with jewels and embroidery, and with a pair of hanging- 
sleeves sufficient to have contained all the apples which she was 
designed this night to pilfer, for the temptation of Adam, in the 
course of the performance ; whilst Peter du Bois, who played 
the devil, in a mask made to represent a serpent's head, with 
a couple of red horns, flourished his tail, and shewed his cloven 
feet, with a grimace that proved he was quite at home in his 
part. 

Several persons followed, attired in Flemish habits, but 
having upon their shoulders an ample pair of wings, to shew 
they represented angels. The cherubims of Eden, with their 
flaming swords, were not forgotten ; and even the devil him- 
self had his attendant angels or spirits, distinguished from those 
of the heavenly order by their usual appendages of the tail 
and horns. 

The performance now commenced by a chorus, who set 
forth, in the verse of the period, the argument of the piece, 
accompanied by a minstrel playing upOn the pipes; so that 
this opening speech was rather a kind of recitative than actual 
declamation. Adam now came forward to open the first scene 
by a soliloquy, in which he descanted on the nature of woman- 
kind (though woman was not yet supposed to be made), and 
intimated his desire to go to sleep, m order to facilitate her 
creation. The burgomaster Guisebert, who performed this 
part, did not possess a memory equal to his zeal for the enact- 
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ment of mysteries; so that he was frequently out in his speech, 
and was often prompted by the devil, who suggested whatever 
might be necessary to help him through his difficulties. 

After the performance of the first part, the * salvage men* 
came forward and danced, to the great delight of the company, 
whilst the minstrels and choruses played and sung all the 
while. After the dance, a large machine was wheeled into the 
hall. It represented a garden fiill of apple-trees, the fruit 
hanging thickly upon them; as the theft from the forbidden 
tree, and the fall of man, by the instigation of the devil, were 
the subject of the second part of the performance. 

These preliminaries were but clumsily managed, and occu- 
pied more than the usual space of time, as the famous mystery- 
monger, Master Guisebert, was not altogether so expert in his 
management of the mechanical accompaniments as the jong- 
leuis and minstrels, to whom the business regularly belonged. 
In spite of every contrivance, the apple-tree that was to tempt 
Eve would tumble down, and Adam himself proceeded to help 
the devil in giving it a firmer footing. But whatever hap- 
pened, the Countess of Artois was determined to be pleased 
with it; so that she made not the least complaint at such 
bungling management, and endeavoured to fill up the pause 
it occasioned by renewed attentions to her guests. 

During this interval a masker, whose part was not very con- 
spicuous, being that of one of the angels, had placed himself 
8o near to Anna, that he could speak to her without being 
overheard by any of the company, as, immediately after the 
supper, she had somewhat withdrawn herself from the rest, 
and sat, melancholy and thoughtful, in the recess of a window, 
whilst every one around was occupied with the gaieties of the 
evening. The masked angel now ventured to address her. 
As his well-known voice met her ear, she started, and ex- 
claimed in a tone of surprise, " Gracious heaven ! that is the 
voice of Henry de " 

*' Peace, peace," said the masker, " I conjure you be silent; 
no matter who I am, so as I am but this night a guardian 
spirit to watch over your safety : hear me, for I must be brief. 
I have some cause to think that both your father and yourself 
stand in danger. The Countess and Gilbert Matthew were in 
secret conference before the commencement of the banquet ; 
they passed close by me, as they left the oratory of the former, 
but without observing me, and I heard them pronomice your 
name and your father's in a tone, and with a mystery in their 
discourse, that makes me tremble when I think upon it. Take 
my advice; seize the first opportunity of withdrawing your 
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father from the banquet. Happen what may, express no sur- 
prise, neither notice that I am in any way known to you; and 
on no account suffer either your father or yourself to be enticed 
again to this palace, till the Countess shall have departed for 
Lille. This much J can do for you, by warning you of some 
lurking danger. For the rest, your father's open rebellion 
against the Karl of Flanders prevents all possibility, oi my 
part, that I should serve him beyond the present hour." 

" Holy Mary!" exclaimed Anna, " how is it that we cm be 
in danger, where all seem thus tranquil and rejoicing. 1 
thought there had been but one sad heart in all this gay 
assembly," she added, with a sigh. "Tell me more, I beseech 
you, if you know more. You have raised my fears, but vith- 
out giving them any certain direction." 

" Endeavour to withdraw your father from the banquet; but 
still be cautious how you do it; watch a favourable opportunity, 
rather than make one. I know nothing but what 1 have toH 
you. I must leave you, for the Countess looks this way. Ma^ 
all the saints of heaven guard and save you! " 

The masker instantly withdrew somewhat apart frofm Anna, 
and placed himself within a recess of another of the windows, 
whence he could observe whatever past in the chamber. At 
this moment he heard the voice of Sir Simon de B^te, which 
rose above all the other voices at the table, as he was addressing 
the Countess in a manner of unusual gaiety. " Thanks, noble 
lady," said Sir Simon, "your ladyship's countess-ship has this 
night feasted us most gallantiy ; and by the faith of a true man, 
although 1 wear a white hood, I wish no ill either to you or to 
the Earl of Flanders, your noble son ; and may these quarrels 
soon end, say I. Be so good, my lady, as to make my duty 
to the Earl, and please to tell him, that if he will but tnink a 
little, and take off that cursed impost upon gold, and just 
change a few other things that go amiss, and just see that 
some of his officers, that I don't name out of respect to your 
countess-ship, are a little more civil to their betters, why I 
never doubt but we shall all have a happy peace and be com- 
fortable together. So by your leave, noble lady, I propose 
one general cup of wine that shall go round the board, in 
requital of your good cheer, to the health of the gallant Earl 
of Flanders." 

"You are both generous and courteous, sir," said the 
Countess; "and I trust that none of my guests, here present, 
however they may think on state matters, will refuse to pledge 
their hostess when she drinks from this cup to the health of 
her son. Gilbert, you shall bear the goblet round. Come, 
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Gilbert, give us of the choicest Hippocras, such as we take for 
the wine of repose." 

Gilbert Matthew now advanced towards a buffet that stood 
near the upper end of the board, and poured forth wine into 
two large cups of gold. He then paused a moment, and open- 
ing a comfit-box, ne appeared to be busied in spicing the cups. 

"Shall I assist you, Gilbert?" said the masker who had 
spoken to Anna, as he now advanced towards the buffet. 

"No," replied Gilbert shortly, " I want no aid in doing my 
duty." 

" Shall I help you to carry round the cups then," again said 
the masker, "or shall I present this cup (he added, as he took 
the one which Gilbert had last spiced) to the lady countess?" 

"No, no," replied Gilbert hastily; "put that cup down 
again. And who are you who make yourself thus busy where 
you are not wanted?" 

**No matter who I am, Gilbert," answered the masker, "it 
is of little consequence, since you will not accept my aid." 

"I thank you, however, for offering it," said Gilbert; "but 
the Coimtess has named me as the cupbearer, and 1 must not 
disobey her orders." 

The masker left Gilbert, again crossed the chamber, and 
stationed himself alone within the recess of the window as 
before. Gilbert Matthew advanced to the dais, knelt at the 
feet of the Countess, and presented her with the cup. She 
held it a moment in her hand, extended it, and, having pro- 
nounced the name of the Earl, she drank of the contents, and 
straight returned the cup to Gilbert, who next presented it to 
Sir Simon de Bete, and to all those persons who were stand- 
ing near the lady of Artois. 

Gilbert now advanced a few paces to offer the cup to John 
Lyon, but, as if recollecting himself, he suddenly returned to 
the buffet, saying aloud, "The cup is nearly empty; our guests 
must be honoured with a full measure to pledge a health to 
the Earl." He then filled it from the flagon to the brim. 
But as the masker stedfastly fixed his eye upon him, he 
observed that Gilbert dexterously contrived to exchange the 
cups; leaving the one just filled upon the buffet, and taking 
up another in its stead. Gilbert immediately advanced with 
it to John Lyon; the masker followed his steps, and ere John 
could take the cup from him, the masker said to the cunning 
deacon, " Gilbert, let me drink, for a guardian spirit of a 
higher world than this is, may surely take precedence in the 
honour-cup before yonder guest, who is a mere mortal." 

Gilbert Matthew, seeing himself beset by the masker, sud- 
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denly pushed past him, and in the next moment eagerly 
presented the cup to John Lyon, as he turned ahout his head, 
and facing the masked angel, said to him, '* Nay, it shall not 
he so ; our guests must be honoured first to-night, though the 
angel Michael himself should ask the cup instead of thee." 

Whilst Gilbert was speaking, John Lyon pronounced the 
Earl's name in a low voice, for he could not pledge Lewis 
with good-will, and, raising the cup to his lips, drank of the 
contents, and once more resumed his seat. Whilst this was 
passing, some of the * salvage men' crossed the chamber im- 
mediately in front of Anna, as they went to renew the dance 
at the extremity of the hall, so that she neither saw the masker 
near her father, nor knew that he had partaken of the cup. 

" And now," said Gilbert Matthew, as he approached Anna, 
*'most beauteous daughter of John Lyon, you will not refuse 
to pledge a health to the noble Earl of Flanders." 

" I am most willing to do so," replied Anna; "to pledge the 
Earl's health in all duty as it becomes his vassal." 

She extended her hand to take the cup; in doing so her eye 
glanced upon the face of Gilbert Matthew; it was pale, terror 
and confusion seemed strongly imprinted upon every line ; but 
his eyes were fastened on the ground; he dared not raise 
them to meet the looks of Anna; whilst his trembling hands, 
his short and frequent breathings, all seemed to speak some 
powerful struggle between conscience and an evil will that 
warred together in his soul. Anna was struck by Gilbert's 
appearance, and took the cup from his hand in a hesitating 
manner. She now looked towards the Countess, and observed 
that Margaret of Artois stood motionless as a statue, with her 
eyes fixed on Anna, whilst apparently engaged in listening to 
the discourse of Sir Simon de Bete. Anna raised the cup, 
and advanced it to her lips, when the masker (who had glided 
near her as the * salvage men' crossed the chamber, and had 
watched the countenance as well as the steps of Gilbert 
Matthew) now suddenly came up, passed quickly by her, and 
said in a low, but distinct voice, "Do not taste the cup." 

Struck by these words, the recollection of the former warn- 
ing rushed upon her mind. Anna shuddered, and having 
merely pressed the brim of the cup to her lips, but without 
tasting one drop of the contents, she returned it into the hands 
of Gilbert Matthew, who took it from her trembling, and with 
his eyes still fixed upon the ground. 

Gilbert withdrew to the buffet, and put down the cup. 
Anna now became most seriously alarmed for her father, and 
forgetting all else but her fears on his account, she hastened 
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to him, and conjured him in so agitated a manner to retire 
from the banquet, that he could not resist her importunity. 
"I will retire with you, Anna," said John Lyon; "yet why 
you should so urge me I know not; but I must first, my child, 
bid adieu to the Countess of Artois, for she has entertained 
us at her banquet with more honour and regard than we could 
have hoped to find." 

"Oh, do not tarry for ceremony, my father!" said Anna, 
"but go without loss of time, there may be danger in delay." 

" Yet I must first take leave of my hostess," answered her 
father; "and fresh air will revive me. I know not how 
it is, but I feel strangely oppressed, and my head is also 
aflected." 

" Nay," said Anna, " then do not stand for form; say you 
are sick, that will be your excuse ; say anything so you but 
quit this chamber." 

"I am sick, indeed, my child," replied her father; "my 
head is dizzy, and I feel hot within me." 

" Gracious heaven!" exclaimed Anna, "how pale you look, 
my father. Oh, let us instantly away." 

" Lead on," said John Lyon, "I will rise and follow you." 

"Tell the Countess of Artois," said Anna to an attendant 
who was standing near, " that my father is seized with a sudden 
sickness, so that he cannot tany the ceremony of quitting the 
hall, as he would otherwise have done with all respectful 
observance. And now, my father, lean on my arm, for you 
seem to need help." 

Supported by his daughter, John Lyon immediately with- 
drew from the banquet-hall to his hostelry in Bruges, a place 
where many of the leaders of the White Hoods had taken up 
their quarters. This house was near the palace. John Lyon 
passed on towards it without speaking one word to Anna; but 
she obsers'ed that he breathed with difficulty, and, unable 
longer to restrain the expression of her fears, she said, in the 
most agitated manner, "Oh, my father! did you taste that 
cup?" 

"Yes," replied John Lyon, "I did indeed;" and he added, 
in a tone of alarm, "but wherefore do you question me 
about it.^" 

" I was warned to forbear it," said Anna, 

" Thanks be to God ! " exclaimed John Lyon ; but he did 
not add another word. 

The father and daughter soon reached the hostelry, where 
Anna instantly called for assistance to help her parent to his 
apartment, since, with the utmost difficulty, he had come thus 
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far ; but no sooner had he entered the door, than he uttered 
a loud shriek, and fell senseless at her feet. 

The screams of the unhappy girl soon brought the persons 
of the house, and the greatest confusion prevailed. John Lyon 
was placed upon a bed, and a leech of much note, who lived 
near, was instantly sent for; whilst Anna, scarcely knowing; 
what she did, conjured the master of the house that he would 
go to the palace and acquaint her father's friends. Sir Simon 
de Bete and Peter du Bois, with his dans^er. 

We shall not dwell upon the dreadful scene that followed. 
The leech came, and immediately declared that he could do 
nothing to save the life of the sufferer, though he hoped he 
might be able to mitigate the agonies of death. 

Anna saw her father's danger, and that his mortal career 
was drawing to its close. With the most anxious and tender 
care, therefore, she did all that she could do to soothe the 
horrors of his dying hour, and procured the attendance of 
a monk to pray by him. And whilst her countenance, white 
as monument£d marble, her fixed gaze, and her bosom almost 
convulsed with the intensity of her feelings, bespoke the agony 
of her mind, she suffered no expression of despair to escape 
her lips, lest she should disturb the last moments of her 
parent. 

The agonies of pain endured by John Lyon, as the deadly 
poison worked within him, were such as would be too dreadful 
for description. His eyes seemed ready to start from his 
head, his body swelled, and his face became black and livid; 
his groans were such as would have almost moved the hearts 
of his murderers; as his innocent child, who refused to quit 
the spot whilst a spark of life remained, threw herself beside 
his bed, and with clasped hands, seemed to implore heaven to 
accept those prayers for her father's release, which her heart 
formed, but her tongue refused to utter. 

At length all pain ceased, and John Lyon appeared to be 
fully possessed of all his faculties, though his watery eye, his 
limbs incapable of motion, and his cold and clammy hand, 
shewed but too plainly, that this interval of ease was only 
the certain mark of his speedy dissolution. He spoke clear, 
though faintly, and begged that every one but his child, Sir 
Simon, and the monk, would quit the room : in this be was 
obeyed. The dying man was now supported in his bed, and 
fixing a last gaze upon his daughter, he begged her to forgive 
him all his unkindness to her, and all those errors in which he 
had persisted, notwithstanding her endeavours to induce him 
to relinquish them. 
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" Oh, my father!" said Anna, " do not talk thus, do not ask 
forgiveness of me, it is I who should crave it of you j pardon 
your child I beseech you, my dear father, when she tells you, 
that, without your sanction, she has bestowed her affections 
upon one who promised to ask her hand of you; upon one 
who this night, disguised amongst the maskers, saved her life 
by a timely warning not to taste of the fat^ cup that has 
destroyed you." 

John Lyon, at hearing these last words, raised his dying 
eyes to heaven, and immediately after, in a voice yet fainter 
and fainter, blessed his child, and prayed she might be happy 
in the choice of her affections. He now turned to Sir Simon 
de B^te, and then looked again towards Anna : "I have 
nothing to leave my poor child," said the dying father, "except 
my last blessing ; she will be an outcast, a friendless orphan. 
May all the saints of heaven have pity on her, nor visit upon 
her innocent head the sins of her wretched father ! " 

Sir Simon, who stood by the bedside, his cheeks bedewed 
with tears, that coursed each other down his face, had every 
now and then attempted to speak, but his^ voice was almost 
inarticulate, from the depth of his sorrow. He now wrung 
the hand of his dying friend, and, turning suddenly towards 
Anna, clasped her in his arms, whilst a burst of passionate 
feeling accompanied the action: "I will be her father," said 
Sir Simon; "and so may God deal with me as I will be 
to her a good father; I will shelter, cherish, and hold her 
to my heart, as the child of my soul, and the orphan of my 
friend." 

The dying father evidently heard these words. Assured of 
the future comfort and protection of his child, a gleam of joy 
for a moment passed over his livid features, and once more 

fave life and animation to his eye ; he looked up again to 
eaven in thankfulness, moved his lips, and grasped the hand 
of the honest goldsmith; but the joy he felt, and the expres- 
sion of it, were alike momentary. The anxiety of a father 
had been relieved, and he had nothing more to do with life. 
John Lyon sunk back in his bed ; the damps of death were 
settled upon his brow, his throat became convulsed, his eyes 
fixed and watery, his hands caught at the bed linen, then sud- 
denly became motionless, till the last terrible pangs seemed 
to hold a struggle with nature, as if the body and the spirit 
parted with violence ; once more he spoke a few miconnected 
words : " Have mercy — a sinful man — bless my child, save 
her — a wicked life, but let this — mercy, mercy." The last 
word was scarcely pronounced, when convulsions seized the 
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unhappy man, and distorted his features with the last agonies 
of death. 

Sir Simon saw it, and willing to spare Anna such a dreadM 
spectacle, yet reluctant to tear her from her father till all was 
past, with an intuitive feeling of kindness, that goodness gene- 
rally supplies even to those who are least refined by education, 
he clasped the weeping girl in his arms, and buried her head 
in his own bosom, as he hung over her, lest she should look 
round and witness the last struggles of her parent. 

All was soon over — John Lyon was a lifeless corpse. There 
was a deep silence in the chamber of death, and for some time 
no one broke it. Sir Simon was the first to speak, as he still 
supported Anna, whose feeling at length found vent, and even 
relief, in a violent burst of sorrow. Sir Simon composed his 
countenance, and spoke in an impressive but gentle tone: 
"My dear child," said the good man, "let us seek comfort of 
Him who is the giver of all comfort. Let our prayers follow 
him, whilst we endeavour to turn our thoughts from the mortal 
body to the immortal soul; kneel with me my child;" and he 
led Anna apart from the bed of death, took each of her hands 
within his own, and then raising them in the attitude of 
prayer, he looked at the monk. 

The holy man advanced, and performed the office for the 
dead, and concluded the service with an address to the Virgin 
for the repose of the soul of the departed. Anna still con- 
tinued to weep bitterly, but could not speak, except now and 
then uttering a few passionate and unconnected words, ex- 
pressive of her sorrow. Sir Simon had too much proper feeling 
to offer the usual tribute of condolence at such a moment. He 
endeavoured, therefore, to soothe the afflicted orphan by lead- 
ing her mind to think of a better world; and bestowed on her 
those kind attentions, expressed more in acts than in words, 
that might make her feel that, though fatherless, she was not 
friendless. 

In this manner he gently removed her from the chamber of 
death, and recommending her to the kindness and attention 
of the damsels in the house, he desired she might be placed 
upon her bed, but not disturbed with intrusive consolation, in 
the hope that exhausted nature would at length afford the 
poor sufferer some interval of repose from the sorrows and the 
remembrance of the dreadful scene she had witnessed. 

On returning from Anna, the first person Sir Simon met 
was Peter du Bois, who expressed a wish to speak to him in 
private. The goldsmith immediately granted this request 
" And now, Peter," said Sir Simon, as he entered the chamber, 
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" I was never a man to like fighting; but you love it as fight- 
ing dogs do a quarrel. But on such an occasion as this, by 
all the saints above us, if you will now draw your sword and 
follow me, the sun shall not rise before I have done justice on 
that cruel, smooth-tongued woman, and that accursed, cold- 
blooded devil Gilbert Matthew, for the murder of John Lyon, 
Come, follow me, and shew yourself a man. We will raise the 
White Hoods!" 

" Stay,** said Peter; "you shall not pass out of this chamber 
for any such purpose. Are you mad? or are you only now 
turned valiant to ruin us all? I tell you, that if you this 
night draw a sword against the Countess of Artois or Gilbert 
Matthew, all Bruges will be upon us. I know our White 
Hoods would rise fast enough to avenge John Lyon, but we 
should lose by it the best alliance we have yet made for our 
cause — by gaining over the citizens of Bruges; yet I will 
avenge my uncle as well as you, but it shall be by carrying 
on the war to the ruin of the Countess, her son, Gilbert 
Matthew, and all their race." 

With such arguments did Peter du Bois for the present 
prevail with Sir Simon de B^te to give up his intention of 
taking an immediate revenge for the death of his ancient 
friend. And so artfully did Peter work upon the mind of the 
simple but honest-hearted knight, that Sir Simon at length 
promised not to contradict the report which Peter had given 
out, that John Lyon had been suddenly seized with a fit which 
had caused his death ; and the cunning Du Bois, by the assist- 
ance of a large bribe, procured the concurrence of the leech 
in his assertion. The monk was an old man and a lover 
of peace; he was therefore more desirous that the business 
should be hushed up, than be made the cause of tumult 
in the city. 

The news of the death of John Lyon struck grief and dis- 
may into the hearts of all the White Hoods ; for he had been 
their favourite leader. It was now resolved by the principal 
persons amongst these bands of insurgents, that, in conse- 
quence of John Lyon's death, the whole body of their people 
snould return on the morrow to Ghent to conduct his remains 
to the church of St. Nicholas, where he was to be buried with 
the utmost magnificence.* 

The story that Du Bois had caused to be circulated in 
Bruges, of John Lyon's having expired in a fit, was universally 
received as true. With many, the event caused joy and ex- 
ultation. And when the Earl learnt the tidings at Lille, he 

* A splendid tomb was erected to the memory of John Lyon. 
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was deceived as well as the rest, for, although Lewis was the 
enemy of this rehel leader, and wished his death, yet he would 
never have sought it hy other means than those of public 
justice; and though he knew his mother to be at once crafty 
and vindictive, he never dreamed to what an extent she would 
dare exert her power through the agency of Gilbert Matthew. 
Conscious that, after what had happened, Bruges was no longer 
a place of safety, Margaret of Artois, accompanied by Grilbert 
and a few of her suite, departed in secret from the city as soon 
as the dawn afforded her sufficient light to set forward cm her 
way to Lille. 

The next morning, after the death of John Lyon, Sir Simon 
found himself in better spirits than might have been expected. 
He was a man of good and kind feelings; one who coula never 
look upon a scene of distress without affi)rdin|^ it a 83rmpa- 
thising tear. His feelings, however, were more acute than 
lasting. To that sentiment of sorrow which weighs heavy upon 
the mind, and fastens on the heart, till it often destroys its 
vital energies, Sir Simon was a stranger; indeed, of such a 
grief he had not, from his own experience, the least notion. 
He did not, therefore, readily comprehend what nught be the 
feelings of others in a time of bitter affliction. John Lyon 
was dead ; for him no more could be done, and to regret him 
he thought was useless. But Anna was still living, and much 
could be done for her; and much did the worthy man resolve to 
do for her. "For she is such a good, sweet creature," thought 
Sir Simon, " that it would be a pity to see her pine away her 
days in want; and I will be a father to her, and Lady Judith 
may rate me for it as much as she likes; and when the storm 
begins, and the worst comes of it, I can but go the oftener to 
the Moon. But 1 will not think of my wife now; I will go 
and see the poor orphan, and that will be a sight to teach me 
patience to bear my own crosses at home." 

With this kind-hearted intention Sir Simon was about to 
leave his chamber, when Peter du Bois entered it, and, turn- 
ing the discourse on the helpless state of his cousin, he boldly 
demanded that Anna should be resigned to his care as her 
nearest kinsman. Sir Simon cut him very short, for he neither 
wanted courage nor spirit in a cause where justice and 
humanity demanded the exertion of either. " Look you, 
Master Peter du Bois," said Sir Simon, "the dying man gave 
me the charge of his daughter, and I shall stick by his will; 
and though you are a good soldier, Peter, yet I do not scniq^le 
to tell you, that your morals and your license of speech render 
you neither a fit nor desirable man to be the guardian of an 
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innocent girl; and so rest satisfied she is not for you, friend 
Peter. And considering her own natural parts and good 
qualities, as merit should be honoured, I must say that I, 
being a knight, master of the Goldsmiths' Company, and 
burgomaster of Ghent, am therefore in every way the most 
proper person in all the city to protect and bring into society 
such a delicate damsel as this pretty orphan." 

Sir Simon clapped on his cap, took up his staff, and walking 
smartly past Peter du Bois, left him to cogitate upon his 
determination thus expressed, whilst he went to visit his 
charge. The good Sir Simon found Anna deeply afflicted, 
but more composed than on the previous evening. He had 
sought her with a view this morning to offer to her some words 
of consolation, such as are usually administered by friends to 
those who are smarting under the wound occasioned by a 
recent loss of one truly dear to them. But some how or other 
the good knight could only get through his first speech, when, 
looking at the beautiful but deeply dejected countenance of 
Anna, he burst into tears, wept like a child, and forgot all his 
arguments of consolation, except that which arises from the 
true sympathy of a feeling heart. 

At length he was obliged to leave her to prepare for her 
removal to Ghent. " I will come and conduct you to our 
city, my child," said Sir Simon. " God bless you — do not 
weep — there, there, now do be comforted, and you shall be 
my daughter — and we will love one another — and I will go 
with you myself to mass — and I '11 comfort you as well as I 
can — and I '11 give you a portion, if we find out the masker, 
and he proves an honest young man, and is worthy of you — 
and all honour shall be paid to your father's memory. So now 
do cheer up, and I will cherish you, and I will attend your 
poor father's interment myself, dressed in my burgomaster's 
gown, and the two silver maces shall be carried before me." 



I. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Upon the following day, Anna, who was really sick both in 
mind and body, in consequence of the late painiul events, was 
persuaded by Sir Simon not to leave her chamber till tlie 
corpse of her father had been removed from the place where 
he died ; and as the sight of a countenance that was wholly 
changed by the dreadful effects of poison could only have 
filled her soul with horror, she was prevailed upon to relinquish 
a last view of his remains. Sir Simon, who had been active 
in providing for her comfort, caused her to be removed from 
Brug6s in a litter, under the conduct of some of his own 
people, charged to convey her in all safety to Ghent, as the 
worthy goldsmith had determined she should at once become 
an inmate of his own house. 

Anna left Bruges without bidding adieu to any one, except 
a poor widow, who had been called in to assist in performing 
the last offices to the deceased ; and who had afterwards, with 
great feeling and humanity, watched by the bed of the afflicted 
girl during the remainder of the night. Anna inquired of the 
poor woman where she lived in the town of Bruges, gave her 
a piece of gold, and promised that, should it ever be in her 
power, she would hereafter befriend her, for the widow had 
said she had a family of small children to provide for. 

Upon the same morning that Anna quitted Bruges, all the 
White Hoods set out to follow the corpse of their late leader 
John Lyon. The body was conducted towards Ghent with a 
degree of solemnity and order that seemed almost incompatible 
with the character of the insurgents. Intelligence of the 
melancholy occasion which had caused their sudden return had 
been already made known to the inhabitants of the city. All 
Ghent came out to meet the body, accompanied by a train of 
monks, singing, as they approached, a solemn dirge. The 
citizens having advanced as far as the plain before the walls 
of their town, joined the funeral procession, and now retraced 
their steps to proceed to the interment of the corpse in the 
ancient church of St. Nicholas, which to this day still stands 
in the corn-market of Ghent. 

John Lyon, although he died poor, from having expended 
the whole of his substance in support of the cause he had so 
unhappily embraced, was yet magnificently interred, with 
ceremonies that would indeed have been more fitting the 
burial of a prince than of a rebel. 
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The corpse, habited in the civil dress of the deceased, was 
placed upon a bier; but, in consequence of the shocking 
change which the manner of John Lyon's death had occa- 
sioned, his face was not exposed, according to the custom of 
the period; it was covered with a white linen cloth. The 
bier, supported by Peter du Bois, and five other principal 
leaders of his party, was carried into the city, followed by the 
numerous bands of White Hoods, armed and accoutred for 
war. Amongst them, nearly one thousand bore lighted 
torches, which they carried into the church of St. Nicholas. 
The interior of this sacred edifice was already brilliantly illu- 
minated by thousands of tapers that burnt at the altars of 
the different saints, and aU the shrines were gorgeously set 
forth, glittering with their splendid decorations of jewels and 
massive gold. 

The sword, the helmet, the armour of John Lyon, together 
with the banner of Ghent, were each severally placed upon the 
altar, and the war-horse of the deceased, richly caparisoned, 
was also led into the church, and there presented as an oflfering. 
As soon as these ceremonies were ended, the corpse of John 
Lyon was raised from the bier, wrapped in cerecloths, and 
placed within a leaden cofiin prepared to receive it, where a 
portion of the pavement had been taken up for that purpose. 
The White Hoods pressed around the grave, anxious to cast 
a last look upon their leader. 

The ofiice for the dead was now commenced, the organ 
pealed its deep and solemn notes, whilst the monks and cho- 
risters chanted the "Requiescat in pace," for the spirit of 
the departed. And not only in the church of St. Nicholas, 
but in every church and monastery throughout the city of 
Ghent, were masses this day said for the repose of the soul of 
John Lyon. 

After the ceremony of interment, the worthy Sir Simon de 
Bete received Anna into his own family with the tenderness 
and affection of a parent. Even Lady Judith was, for the 
present, somewhat softened in her manner towards the afilicted 
orphan, for Anna appeared so ill, that her ladyship thought it not 
at all unlikely that her husband might soon be relieved of his 
charge. In this, however, she was mistaken, for the kindness, 
the attention, the unceasing care and watchfulness of Sir Simon, 
seconded by the poor girl's grateful etiorts to compose her mind, 
that she might better acknowledge the goodness of her bene- 
factor, produced so happy an effect, that at the end of a few weeks 
her health appeared gradually to improve, and at length was 
restored to her. The gentleness of her temper, the quiet sub- 
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mission of her manners, and her endeavours to become useful 
to the family in which she lived, in a very great degree recon- 
ciled the lady of Sir Simon to his adopted child; so that she no 
longer upbraided him (except on extraordinary occasions) with 
having adopted the girl without her sanction. And there was 
also another cause which operated in Anna's favour, since Lady 
Judith now felt that, in the character of protectress, she had 
acquired a right to exercise over Anna the rule she was so 
fond of exerting, and that she could not easily find any one 
who would be so passive under the smart of her termagant 
humour. We must now leave Anna to the care of Sir Simon, 
whilst we direct our attention to the public affairs of Ghent. 

After the death of John Lyon, the strength and the success 
of the White Hoods daily increased; so that, in a short time, 
their numbers were computed to be not less than one hundred 
thousand. The measures taken by the Earl of Flanders -to 
oppose them were vigorous, although he could not muster a 
sufficient force soon enough to prevent their seizing upon 
several towns. The Earl had strongly garrisoned that of 
Oudenarde, with many valiant knights and men-at-arms. 
These, headed by Sir Walter d'Anghien, nobly resisted the 
host of insurgents, who had so completely surrounded the 
town, that all resources, except those within its walls, were 
cut off; and the White Hoods determined that if force could 
not avail, famine should at length compel them to surrender. 
Many and desperate were the sallies made by the besieged, 
and the attacks and repulses of the besiegers, till the stores of 
the former were so far reduced, that Lewis de Male saw, with 
serious apprehension, the probability which existed of Oude- 
narde being forced to surrender to the fury of an incensed 
multitude. Lewis, therefore, was desirous to obtain peace on 
any terms, especially as the White Hoods had so far proceeded 
in their measures, that Du Bois, and one of his fellow captains 
John Prineaux, had actually made an attack upon Dendre- 
moiide, where the Earl himself was in garrison. 

At this juncture, the talents of his mother, the Countess of 
Artois, proved of the utmost service, for she had so ably 
managed her intrigues with the French court, that, notwith- 
standing the displeasure into which Lewis had fsdlen with 
Charles the Fifth (who was still living), she prevailed with the 
Duke of Burgundy to come to Toumay, and there to institute 
measures to bring about a peace with the insurgents. 

The Duke, on his arrival, sent the Abbot of St. Martin's to 
the chiefs of the White Hoods, who were engaged at the siege 
of Oudenarde, to induce them to treat for terms of peace. 
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The meeting was so far success^, that a hollow peace was 
for the present patched up, which at least had one good effect, 
that of freeing the knights and men-at-arms from their 
perilous situation in Oudenarde. Yet it was commoniy said 
the peace would only afford the discontented party time to 
gather strength, hy repose, for the renewal of the war. 

The friends of the Earl of Flanders were now desirous that 
he should once more return to Ghent, and endeavour, by 
residing amongst the citizens, to conciliate their affections. 
L^wis reluctantly consented to this proposal, though he made 
his public entry into Ghent with the utmost pomp and mag- 
nificence. As he passed through the market-place on his 
return, the White Hoods looked sternly upon him, not deigning 
even to pull off their hoods, as a mark of respect to their 
prince. The Earl, seeing this disposition, would no longer 
trust himself with the citizens; so that in a few days he pri- 
vately quitted Ghent for Lille. 

Peter du Bois, and others, who wished for nothing but con- 
cision, soon spread abroad the report, that the Earl had left 
his people in Ghent, by the advice of Gilbert Matthew, who 
was now employed with Lewis to devise means to oppress the 
citizens. Another circumstance also occurred to raise a 
feeling of general indignation. Sir Oliver d' Auterme, nephew 
of the murdered bailiff, having vowed to take vengeance for 
his uncle's death upon the first men of Ghent who should fall 
in his way, chanced to observe some mariners descending the 
Scheldt in boats laden with corn. Sir Oliver was near the 
shore, and, supported by a strong party, he seized upon these 
unfortimate men the instant they landed, put out their eyes, 
and sent them in this dreadful state to their fellow-citizens in 
Ghent. 

Peter du Bois seized the opportunity thus offered to work 
upon the excited feelings of the people, and they instantly con- 
sented to renew the war, and to begin it by destroying the 
walls of Oudenarde, pillaging and burning the houses of all the 
nobility, wherever they came. Thus did the war again rage as 
fiercely as ever. The Earl of Flanders redoubled his activity, 
and called around him all his nobles, knights, and allies. 
Many were the victories which from time to time they achieved 
over the White Hoods, but more decisive measures were even 
yet necessary completely to subdue them. 

The town of Bruges, which, it must be remembered, had 
been surprised by John Lyon on the evening before his deaths 
notwithstanding all Du Bois's attempts to hold it in his own 
interest, had once more declared for the Earl's party; so that 
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a formidable civil strife at this time prevailed throughout all 
Flanders. 

The nature of our narrative will not admit of a fuller detail 
of these circumstances, nor of the many and various successes 
of either party engaged in this unnatural war. At length the 
Earl of Flanders resolved to invest the city of Ghent on all 
sides, and to carry on such a vigorous siege, that famine should 
at last compel the inhabitants to submission. This was a 
work of difficulty, for the city was impregnable in its fortifi- 
cations, and well stored with wine and all necessary pro- 
visions. 

Long and persevering was the siege, and almost daily did 
some fearful action take place without the walls of the towi, 
or in the vain attempt to carry it by assault. Philip Vcn 
Artaveld, bold, brave, and daring, often headed a sally, or led 
a body of the White Hoods to attack their enemies even cloie 
to their own lines. And, on the part of the Earl, Sir Walter 
d'Anghien, who acted as marshal, repeatedly assaulted the 
town with a courage and resolution that were considered 
desperate even by his enemies. Sir Walter also frequently 
directed the operations of those machines which cast upon the 
city of Ghent immense stones, beams of wood, and missiles 
filled with gunpowder; the last-named destructive instrument 
of warfare now being much in use, as it had been found so 
eminently serviceable at the battle of Crecy. 

Gunpowder was also frequently thrown upon the besieged 
in hand-grenades, by which several houses were burnt to the 
ground; and, but for the utmost vigilance and caution, the 
Avhole city might have been reduced to ashes. The canals 
of Ghent fortunately afforded a ready means to prevent a 
general conflagration. 

At length the besiegers became so vigilant, that persons 
who had hitherto smuggled provisions into Ghent now relaxed 
in their exertions, and rarely afforded help by conveying sup- 
plies, though offered tenfold the value of what they brought. 
It was now, therefore, generally understood that necessity was 
beginning to subdue the men of Ghent, who, the most war- 
like of any citizens in the Netherlands, would never yield 
merely to the power of the sword ; as yet, however, the 
inhabitants might be said to suffer from a rigid abstinence, but 
not from actual famine. 

The elder and less warlike part of the citizens wished for 
peace, and at length obtained leave of Von Artaveld to seek 
the Earl, by deputation, at Harlebeque (where he was holding 
a council), and there to endeavour to arrange honourable terms 
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for the general good of each party. But as no truce was 
granted for this purpose, the deputation was obliged to leave 
Ghent privately, Sir Walter d'Anghien, with his accumstomed 
generosity, having promised to wink at their passing through 
nis lines. 

Sir Simon de Bete and Sir Guisebert Grot headed this 
deputation, both actuated by a sincere desire to save their 
native city from ruin; though, it must be confessed, the 
former felt with some complacency all the share of self-im- 
portance that would fall to his lot by becoming the head of an 
embassy of so much vital interest to Ghent. But not long 
after his departure, the White Hoods, who had experienced 
how fruitless all such missions had hitherto proved, would not 
Fait for their return, but once more renewed their accustomed 
Billies on the besiegers. 

In one of these, a body of the White Hoods were surrounded 
l>y their enemies, and in danger of being cut off. The conflict 
was witnessed by the guard from one of the watch-towers of 
Ghent; and Philip Von Artaveld, learning the nature of it, 
immediately proceeded to the rescue of his people. Fierce 
and sanguinary was the contest. The White Hoods shouting 
their war cries of "Ghent! Ghent! Our Lady for Von 
Artaveld!" and the beseigers exclaiming, "Flanders for the 
Lion! Our Lady for D'Anghien!" 

Sir Walter was this day personally engaged in the field, 
and, longing to combat with the chief of his opponents, he 
dashed the spur into his horse's sides, and imprudently, or 
rather madly, rode up into the very midst of the White Hoods, 
whilst his own men were kept at bay by the enemy's vanguard. 
In this situation he was in a moment surrounded ; a hundred 
swords were immediately raised, each eager to fell him to the 
earth, when Von Artaveld rushed up to his side, exclaiming in 
a voice of terror: "Touch him not, my masters; the first man 
amongst you who shall strike a blow at Sir Walter d'Anghien 
shall fell by my hand. Sir Walter shall not die by numbers, 
he shall have fair play!" 

The manner, the voice, the authority of Von Artaveld, awed 
the rabble rout; no one offered to strike Sir Walter; and 
Philip, turning to him, said, "D'Anghien! of all our enemies 
with whom we wage war, you are the bravest, the noblest; 
yet you have the most injured our city, since by your means 
our houses are burnt, and our people reduced to necessity. 
You are the man with whom I have longed to combat; and, 
if it please God and the Saints, we will not part this day till 
one of us be a. corpse!" 
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"I accept the challenge," said Sir Walter; "yet so gene- 
rously have you saved me from being overpowered by a mere 
rabble, that I am sorry my duty obliges me to defend myself 
against you." 

"Prepare then," cried Von Artaveld; and with these word 
he fiercely attacked his opponent. The contest was fearfvl. 
Both were mounted. Their lances struck with such violence 
upon the helmets of each other, that fire flashed from theo^ 
and they were broken at the very onset. They now snatched 
their battleaxes that hung at their saddle-bow, and, with oie 
blow. Von Artaveld struck the visor from Sir Walter's helmet 
D'Anghien, grappling with his adversary to save himself fran 
a second deadly blow, which was aimed at his head, came it 
such close contact with Von Artaveld, that they struggle! 
with savage resolution, each reckless of himself, so he migh 
destroy his enemy. In this manner (for neither would givi 
the advantage to his adversary by losing his hold) they boti 
fell from their horses and rolled upon the ground; whil^ 
Philip's people stood looking on to witness the single comb^ 
of these champions, as if they had been spectators at the 
sports of a tournament. 

Sir Walter, bleeding and nearly blinded (for the axe had 
wounded him in the forehead, so that the blood had flowed 
over his eyes), started from the earth, threw down his axe, 
and drew his sword. Von Artaveld did the same ; he would 
use the same weapon, for he disdained but to be on equal 
terras with his opponent; and before he again commenced the 
attack, he cried aloud, "Yield thee, Sir Walter, yield I" 

"Never, never!" answered D'Anghien; "This for the 
Lion!" and grasping his sword, whilst he raised his shield to 
guard his head, ne sprang forward, and once more closed with 
his adversary. Again the struggle was desperate, but it was 
now unequal, for Sir Walter, actually rendered blind at the 
moment by the quantity of blood which flowed down his face, 
was easily disarmed and vanquished; he fell with a heavy 
groan upon the earth. Von Artaveld immediately set his foot 
upon the breast of his fallen adversary, and holding the point 
of his sword to his throat, he cried aloud, "Yield thee, Sir 
Walter, or die!" 

"Never!" again answered D'Anghien: "strike, and end 
my shame." 

"Kill him, kill him!" exclaimed the White Hoods, with 
one accord. 

"No," said Von Artaveld, "I will not take thy life, for 
thou art the bravest foe I ever vanquished. Secure Sir 
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Walter," he continued, addressing his people. "Carry him 
instantly within the town, and to my dwelling. But see that 
you let no man know who is my prisoner, till I shall make it 
public. 1 must first communicate the capture of this gallant 
foe to the council: it will be joyful news indeed. This is a 
frimnph shall rend the very soul of Lewis." 

Sir Walter, who had fainted from the loss of blood, was re- 
moved, whilst senseless, to the house of Von Artaveld, in the 
manner that had been directed by that chief, who, after giving 
orders that every attention humanity could offer shoidd be 
paid him, pointed out a strong room as the place of his secu- 
rity, and went himself to make the council acquainted with 
the important capture of that day's sally beyond the walls 
of Ghent 



CHAPTER XXI. 

We must now mention a few circumstances which occurred 
previous to the capture of Sir Walter d'Anghien, as they are 
connected with events that we must shortly detail respecting 
him. It has already been stated, that a few days after Sir 
Simon de Bete and his fellow-citizens had quitted Ghent on 
their embassy to the Earl, no truce having been granted, the 
besiegers continued, as usual, to annoy the town. Unfortu- 
nately, during one of their attacks by those machines that did 
so much mischief, a house adjoining to that of Sir Simon was 
set on fire, and before the flames could be extinguished, the 
habitation of the worthy goldsmith became so seriously in- 
jured (though it was saved from being burnt down), that 
neither his wife the Lady Judith, nor Anna, could possibly 
remain in it till Sir Simon's return. 

Philip Von Artaveld, who really regarded the honest citizen, 
took compassion upon his wife, and now proposed that both 
the lady Judith and Anna should make their abode in his house 
during the absence of their natural protector, especially as the 
former was much hurt by a piece of burning timber that had 
fallen upon her, whilst she was endeavouring to save a casket 
of iewels ere she quitted her house. The horror that Lady 
Judith felt at the idea of being lodged in a house where Philip 
Von Artaveld (whose morals were by no means on a par with 
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his courage) was known to live with Bianca as his mistress, 
gave way to dire necessity, since, in fact, she knew not where 
else to go for safety. War, famine, and confusion, every day 
threatened Ghent with their worst consequences. And many 
of Lady Judith's female friends and gossips, who had heen 
^lad enough to share in the festivities and plenty of her house 
m prosperous days, although they now condoled with her and 
deplored her calamity, yet they did not suffer their pity to 
extend so far as at all to inconvenience themselves. No one 
but Philip Von Artaveld offered her a shelter when thus driven 
from her house, though a shelter had become absolutely neces- 
sary, for Lady Judith was so much hurt by the burning timber, 
that, after her removal, she was confined for many weeks to 
her chamber. 

The female friends above named, as compassionate souls as 
ever loved to gossip over the business and calamities of their 
acquaintance, mingled with their pity certain good-natured, 
and, no doubt, very just, remarks on the misfortunes of the 
Lady Judith ; such as, " Pride would always one day have a 
fall;" and that " scolding people ought to be one day taught 
to know themselves by suffering;" and that " if some people 
expected other people to feel for them, they ought to learn to 
govern their tongues, before they are forced to use them to cry 
out with complaints;" and yet, " after all, it was a great pity 
the house had suffered, for there was not a better in Ghent; 
and how could Sir Simon afford to repair it, when he must have 
thrown away so much money in keeping open house to his 
friends." Whilst half the prudent wives of Ghent amused 
themselves with these gossipings over their unfortunate asso- 
ciate's calamity, Anna alone attended her sick bed with the 
utmost patience, tenderness, and humanity. Anna, too, acted 
the part of leech, and by no means that of an unskilful one. 

At the period of our history, young ladies were generally 
instructed in the knowledge of herbs and drugs needful in 
sickness ; a knowledge that often rendered them useftil to their 
friends, and particularly to the poor, and indeed sometimes 
to the sick of a very different description, since in days of 
chivalry it was no uncommon circumstance for a wounded 
knight to have some fair damsel to attend him as his doctor. 
Anna's skill had been encouraged, and not a little cultivated, 
by her aunt, whilst she lived with her in the woods near St 
Omer, so that her practice amongst the peasantry had been 
always prompt and kind, and often successful. 

Occupied with the Lady Judith in her sick room, she saw 
little of her haughty enemy and jealous rival Bianca, who, 
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now that Anna was so far removed from the Earl, though she 
still cherished her hatred against her, saw no necessity for any 
immediate act of hostility towards her, and as she had been 
brought to the house by the compassion of Von Artaveld, she 
dared not openly insult her, in direct opposition to his orders. 
Bianca, therefore, contented herself with treating Anna, 
when she chanced to meet her, with a cold and distant civility, 
and the orphan was glad to avoid the presence of the Italian, 
by keeping constantly near the suffering wife of her bene- 
factor. 

Some days had passed in this manner, when Anna, who had 
been busied in preparing a medicine for her patient, as she 
was crossing the hall of Von Artavald's house to return to her 
chamber, heard a noise which was occasioned by the entrance 
of several of the White Hoods, who brought with them a 
woimded prisoner. The bustle of the moment induced her to 
retire within a deep recess of one of the windows at the 
extremity of the apartment, whence she could both see and 
hear all that passed. 

" Here Martin," said one of the White Hoods to his fellow, 
' * stir quickly,' go and bring the keys of the strong room, there 
we are to secure our prisoner. But stay, before you go, fetch 
some water, we must wash the blood off his face, or he will 
scarce be able to breathe much longer, and we are charged to 
take care of him. By the faith of a true man, he is as brave 
as a lion, and if I had my will I would have sent his soul to 
sing vespers with the Evil One, rather than have spared him to 
cut our throats hereafter. But Von Artaveld is always for 
saving a knocked-down man, and for cheating the fiends of 
their due." 

"Come, come," replied Martin, "learn a little mercy, 
Master Oxhead, you may one day need it yourself I will 
fetch the water, and then take the charge of the prisoner; for 
you are not very likely to be so tender of his life as you ought 
to be. Von Artaveld charged us to use care." 

" Well then," answered Oxhead, " take the gaol-bird if you 
will, into your own keeping, but he will sing a devil's note if 
he once fly the cage." 

The water was brought; the blood washed from off the 
prisoner's face; he shewed signs of returning life. Martin 
had finished his services, and, no longer hanging over him, 
rose up, when Anna, who now beheld the face of the wounded 
man, uttered a faint cry, and sunk upon the ground. Martin 
heard her cry, and, leaving the prisoner to his companions, 
ran to her, supported her in his arms, and, in his readiness to 
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do a good act, threw some of the water, stained with the blood 
of Sir Walter d'Anghien, upon her face. 

Anna revived, looked round, but the prisoner was gone, he 
had been removed to the strong room by the White Hoods, 
whilst Martin was engaged in assisting her. Her eye now 
caught the sight of her own scarf, stained by what had been 
so needlessly thrown upon her to restore animation. She 
shuddered, and uttered an involuntary exclamation of horror. 
"Ay," said Mart^p, "I knew it was the sight of the blood 
about the man that made you swoon. Young damsels are not 
used to such sights ; they will be nothing when you are accus- 
tomed to them. But I did not know, Mistress Anna, you 
were here, or " 

"Tell me," said Anna, endeavouring to compose herself, 
" who is that prisoner?" 

" Sir Walter d'Anghien, lady," replied Martin; " but I 
forgot," he added immediately; I was charged not to say so 
to any one, but you will not betray me." 

Anna assured him she would not, and that he had nothing 
to fear from her. He then told her all the particulars, with 
which the reader is already acquainted, and soon after quit- 
ting her, went to take charge of the prisoner. Sir Walter nad 
recovered his senses; his wound was dressed, nor did it appear 
dangerous — indeed he had fainted more from the loss of blood 
than from any other cause. Martin attended him during 
the day with the utmost care, and shewed a kindness of 
heart towards the captive seldom found amongst the White 
Hoods. 

It was towards the evening, when the sun had just sunk 
into the west, and still left lingering upon the horizon a deep 
and red glow of light, that appeared more conspicuous by 
contrast with the melancholy twilight, when Martin opened 
the door of the strong room, and asking his prisoner how he 
fared, placed a lighted lamp upon the table before him. The 
prisoner said he felt but little pain from the wound ; that 
ne thought nothing of it, but much of his captivity; and 
thanked Martin for the humane attention he had shewn, and 
the care he had taken to render all necessary assistance. Soon 
afterwards the man retired, saying that he should be posted 
as sentinel without the door till midnight, and thus be within 
call, should Sir Walter need anything that he could procure 
for him. 

Martin was really a good-natured fellow; he had become 
a White Hood because his master was such, but he was neither 
brutal nor ferocious; and he respected the brave young knight 
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who was now under his charge by the chance, or, as the 
French call it, the fortune of war. Whilst Martin paced up 
and down the gallery on guard, he heard a light step advancing 
towards him, and in a few minutes Anna approached, laid her 
hand gently upon his arm, and softly whispered, ** Martin, 
do you fear God?" 

** Why, yes, lady," said Martin, " I hope I do in an honest 
way ; that is, I fight whenever I am ordered out on duty, and 
never desert my post" 

*' But," said Anna, hesitating, for unused as she was to act 
upon the feelings of the lower orders, she scarcely knew how 
to address him, '' but would you do to another as you would 
he should do to you, if you were in misery?" 

" That I would, lady," answered ths man, "or else I see 
little good in being bom and bred a Christian." 

" Then," said Anna, " Christianity teaches mercy to the 
wretched." 

"it does, it does," replied Martin. 

" Shew it then to me," said the beauti^l girl, as she seized 
the rough hand of the honest soldier, " for I am most im- 
happy.' 

Martin looked at her, pointed to the door, and smiling 
archly, but not rudely, said, "Ay, lady, I see your drift; 
you would look in upon my prisoner, and I know you have 
skill in leechcraft; well, I wQl ask no questions, and you can- 
not help the wounded man to escape whilst I keep the key, 
and so I'll never mar a true love business, although it were at 
the foot of the gallows ; for yon prisoner, I reckon, is not far 
off it. So go your ways, speak softly, and stay but half an 
hour, for fear Von Artaveld should return ; and in the mean 
time I will whistle, and know nothing about the matter." 

The good-natured Martin then softly opened the door of the 
strong room, pushed Anna in quickly, and double-locked the 
door. Anna nad accomplished her purpose ; but such were 
her emotions when she found herself alone in the chamber 
with the prisoner, that she had no power to speak ; she sunk, 
with her nands pressed before her eyes, against the wall of the 
apartment. The prisoner started, "Gracious heaven!" he 
exclaimed, as he looked up, " Anna!" 

" Oh, Henry!" said she, " is it thus we meet; and are you 
really Sir Walter d'Anghien?" 

" I am yoiu-s, the same as ever," replied Sir Walter, " and 
never did I deceive you but for your own safety. As nephew 
to the Earl of Flanders, had it been known that I was attached 
to you, your ruin and my own must have followed, for 1 am 
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still in my minority, still a ward to the Earl. I waited but 
till I should become my own master, so that I might claim 
you as mine, and wed you without danger. For this purpose, 
1 assumed another name when I first knew you, for I feured 
to trust your family with a secret that, if discovered, might 
have endangered even our lives." 

" To you I owe my life," said Anna; " you saved me from 
the dreadful cup which destroyed my father ; and in now seek- 
ing you in the hour of your necessity, I do but an act of 
gratitude that I would pay to the lowest of mankind." 

"And must I think it nothing more?" replied Sir Walter. 
" Oh, Anna! if the knowledge that 1 am better bom than the 
poor student of St. Onier, to whom you gave your heart, can 
so change your affection, I would rather have died as Henry 
de Cassel, than live the Lord of Anghien." 

" I am not changed," said Anna; "but I will never take 
advantage of your affection for me, to bring you to disgrace 
and ruin. Forget the past ; you are so far above me, that I 
should be unfit to share your fortunes. Let me remember you 
as my benefactor; and let me feel through after-life, that I 
have jdone one good deed for my preserver — I came to save 
you." 

" Anna," said Sir Walter, " whilst I have life, I will not resign 
my hope one day to call you mine. I have no power to forget 
you, even if I would. You are the dearest being to me on 
earth; life would be a blank to me without you — ^a melancholy 
desert, where my heart would vainly look lor comfort" 

" Speak not thus," answered Anna; "but hear me. Oh, 
Henry, I cannot disguise my feelings; terror has brought me 
to you. I have lately learnt such dreadful tidings, that unless 
you follow my council, you will leave me in this world but 
to mourn your early fate." 

" What is it you mean?" eagerly inquired Sir Walter. 

" I will be brief," said Anna. " Von Artaveld is noble. 
I have learnt, since you came here, that he merely designed 
to keep you a close prisoner, but to do no injury to your life. 
Unhappily, your own people, thinking you were slain, have 
taken a dreadful vengeance, by murdering some of the White 
Hoods they held as prisoners. In consequence of this, Peter 
du Bois and Arnold le Clerc have so worked upon the minds 
of the council of Ghent, that they have resolved upon your 
death — unless ' ' 

" Unless what? Speak, I conjure you," said Sir Walter. 

" Unless," replied Anna, "you will swear to return to your 
own people, only to withdraw them from our city walls, and 
never again to bear arms for the Earl of Flanders." 
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"I do this?" exclaimed D'Anghien; "no! not if I had a 
thousand lives to save, would I thus at once hecome a coward 
and a traitor. I will meet death, since there is no other way ; 
hut I will not stoop to perjury and dishonour." 

These last words Sir Walter pronounced in a tone so calm, 
yet so decisive, that Anna, whose feelings were of the most 
ardent nature, was overcome by them. The pain she felt was 
rendered doubly acute by the vigour of her lively imagination. 
She saw at this moment nothing but the terrific image which 
the impending fate of Sir Walter placed before her eyes. She 
forgot all her self-command, and burst into tears. Her feel- 
ings might be compared to a torrent, which, broken loose 
from its confines, gathers strength as it flows, and carries 
away by the force of its current every barrier placed to check 
its fury. 

" On, do not say so !" exclaimed the unhappy girl; "think, 
think again, and save yourself from death." 

" I cannot," replied Sir Walter. " Leave me, Anna, I 
beseech you— do not " 

"No, I will never leave you," said Anna; "here I will 
plead to you till I sink at your feet. I will implore you to 
have pity on yourself." 

" I must not, I will not, betray my country, nor my prince," 
answered Sir Walter. 

" No; you will save both! " exclaimed Anna. " Ghent is 
of your country. Think of our citizens — think how you have 
reduced us. Famine is within our walls. Death, a cruel and 
a lingering death, awaits the wretched inmates of this city. 
Spare us, and in doing this deed of mercy you will save your- 
self. Withdraw yoiu: people but from our walls, and all shall 
be well." 

" I cannot, Anna," saia D'Anghien; " I cannot betray my 
honour." 

" There is no honour in civil strife," replied Anna, " where 
man, who should respect the charities of life, preys on his 
brother; where fathers war against their sons, and the chil- 
dren cover the silver hairs of their age with shame and death. 
Can you, then, war against your fellow-citizens? Withdraw 
your people. Do tliis deed, and you will save a city. Think 
how many prayers will rise to heaven ; and when mothers look 
on their babes, and watch their helpless state of infancy, they 
shall bless you, you that have saved them from the sorrows of 
the widowed and the fatherless." 

" Anna," said Sir Walter, "in mercy to my feelings do not 
tempt me to do an act that might hereafter make me think 
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that she, whom I love dear as my own soul, led me to shame, 
to guilt, to treason, and all to save a worthless life like mine." 
"No, not to save you alone," replied Anna. "If the misery 
of Ghent cannot awaken pity in your heart, think hut of me. 
Think of the wretched girl whose affections you won in earty 
life hy the fondest vows of faith and love ; and can you, wifl 
you, cast her off to misery and want? Think what will be 
ner sufferings when she hears the last hell sound the deadi- 
note of the criminal; when she sees you dragged to the fetal 
spot, to perish like a common wretch the law condenms. And 
on ! think, if she can outlive that hour, that you leave her to 
the fury of the victor, or else die hy lingering torments from 
famine in our streets. If you have no mercy on yourself, yet 



save me." 



" Anna, I conjure you, leave me," said D'Anghien ; " quit 
the hold of my mantle. Do not look thus up in my face — 
I cannot, I cannot hear it." Sir Walter hurst into a flood of 
tears, and falling into a chair near the tahle, he rested his 
arms upon it, and covered his face with his hands. At this 
moment the door was suddenly opened, and Martin rushed 
in with a countenance that expressed the utmost alaniL 
"Leave the chamber!" he exclaimed, "leave it this moment; 
some one has entered the gallery, and is even now coming 
hither. If you are discovered here, lady, my life may pay 
the forfeit; so away — no tarrying, no more words;" and as 
he finished this hasty address, Martin caught Anna by the 
arm and hurried her from the apartment, before she could 
even bid adieu to the unfortunate captive. But ere Martin 
had accomplished his purpose of locking the door on the out- 
side, Bianca, the Italian, with haste in her steps and anger in 
her eye, came up the gallery, and without speaking one word 
to the terrified sentinel, who looked aghast with dismay, she 
bid Anna follow her in a tone of voice so imperative, that the 
orphan obeyed almost mechanically, whilst the state of her 
feelings, and her recent agitation, rendered her incapable even 
of forming a conjecture as to the purpose of Bianca in this 
command. 

The Italian led the way to her own chamber, closed the 
door, and turning to Anna, fixed upon her countenance a look 
so penetrating, yet so stem, that the poor girl seemed to shrink 
before her gaze. 

"You are the daughter of my ancient enemy," said Bianca, 
"but you bear a character for unalterable truth. Fear nothing 
then, but speak the truth to me, and perhaps at this moment 
I may do that for you which not all Ghent besides could 
accomplish." 
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Anna attempted to reply, but her agitation was so CTeat 
she could not frame a connected answer. '^ [ know you nave 
visited the prisoner," continued Bianca. "Tell me, are you 
beloved by Sir Walter d'Anghien, and is he the master of 
your affections?" 

Anna again essayed to speak, whilst Bianca fixed upon her 
another look, which rendered her still more confusea. She 
blushed deeply. Artless by nature, surprised, and wholly 
imprepared for Bianca's inquiries, she replied, as the tears 
burst from her eyes, " Indeed, when I first became acquainted 
with Sir Walter, I did not know his birth — I did not think 
him above my own degree, and he gained my affections 
whilst he gave me his own." 

"It is enough," said Bianca; "your looks prove the truth 
of your words. You did not then seek to win the heart of the 
Earl of Flanders; yet why did you listen to Lewis de Male?" 

"In the hope to save my father's life," replied Anna. 
"The Earl granted me his pardon." 

"I see it all," said Bianca. "You are innocent; at least 
you did not conspire to ruin me in the affections of Lewis; 
yet you know too well I was discarded for your sake. But 
you shall help my revenge. May you live to be the wife of 
Sir Walter d'Anghien — I cannot inflict a greater punishment 
on Lewis; for he will then know the pangs of jealousy, the- 
torments of slighted affection, the envy of a rival's happiness. 
Hear me, Anna — I will assist you. Sir Walter d'Anghien- 
is destined to die on the morrow. Von Artaveld has vainly 
endeavoured to save his life. There is but one way to save 
him. Sir Simon de B6te is returned, and in the absence of 
Von Artaveld, he will have the command over the prisoner. 
You must induce him to set D'Anghien at liberty, and I will 
furnish him with the apparel of a serving varlet, so that Sir 
Walter may be completely disguised. In this manner he may 
pass out of the city before the morning, in company with some 
of those people from Brabant, who, at the risk of their lives, 
have stolen vdthin our walls to bring us some supplies in our 
time of want. A plan is formed to secure their retreat down 
the Scheldt. Sir Walter, if he joins them, may soon be in 
safety, and his presence will secure these people from any 
interruption by the Earl's party," 

It wbuld be needless to tell the reader with how much joy, 
with how many thanks, Anna acceded to this proposal, and 
without farther delay she inquired for Sir Simon. Having 
learnt where he was, she stayed in the ante-room of his apart- 
ment, in order to secure an audience with him as soon as he 
I. p 
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should quit the chamher of the Lady Judith, where he tiow 
was; the honest knight having hastened to pay his respects to 
his wife after his return to Ghent, from whom also he learnt all 
particulars concerning the partial destruction of his house by 
fire. But this interview requires another chapter. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



Of all the feelings that actuate the human mind there is 
none of a more obstinate character than that of curiosity, since 
most other violent passions may in time wear themselves out, 
or become satiated by indulgence; but curiosity never has 
enough, and as its field is boundless, so are its desires. When 
this passion is turned to its proper object, the acquirement of 
knowledge for the benefit of others or of ourselves, it is both 
a laudable and a generous feeling; but that restless spirit of 
inquiry which proceeds from no other motive than that of 
malice, idleness, or impertinence, is at once a mean and 
injurious quality, the consequence of ignorance, and the sure 
mark of a little mind. 

Sir Simon de Bete was at this moment suffering from the 
misery of such a temper in the person of his wife, who, after 
detailing all her troubles, inquired slightly the purport and 
the consequence of the good knight's deputation to the Earl. 
Lady Judith cared so little about public matters, that, but for 
her own personal sufferings, the welfare or the downfall of 
Ghent would not have deeply interested her. Any answer 
therefore would have satisfied her question, except that which 
the worthy Sir Simon was unfortunate enough to give her; 
for Sir Simon had said the result of the deputation to the Earl 
was — a secret. 

No jponer had his helpmate heard this, than her ciuiosity 
becanrantrongly excited; and all her indifference was changed 
into a warm feeling to follow up the pursuit. Like an old 
hunter, that has lazily been pacing along the road with perfect 
indifference, but, upon suddenly hearing the cry of the hounds 
pricks up his ears, snorts, and tears off full gallop after the 
chase, even so Lady Judith had no sooner heard the word 
secret than off she went to follow up the game : question came 
upon question, so that it was impossible for the poor gold- 
smith to give to each a reply. 
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**Dame," said Sir Simon, in answer to her tormenting im- 
portunities, "it is of no use to ask me, since I am charged by 
the Earl of Flanders, upon no consideration to make known 
the terms upon which he will grant us peace, until I state them 
to the council, who are to he called together on purpose to 
hear his pleasure." 

'*That may be all very well," replied his wife; "but what 
can the terms be that must not be told till the council meet? 
They must be very strange, and I should like to know them." 

"The affair is a secret, wife," said Sir Simon, "so no more 
about it." 

"Well then, I'll say no more than this," continued Lady 
Judith, "that it will be no secret when it is told to a whole 
council of citizens, who are most of them married men. And 
there could be no harm in telling it to a poor woman sick in 
her bed, and I shall not sleep for the night for thinking about 
it. And you might tell it to me, your own wife, if you had 
any pity for me, and I suffering too as I suffer, but you 
have no more heart than a brute, Sir Simon, no heart at all." 

This was said in a tone between whimpering and scolding. 
Sir Simon attempted to vindicate his pretensions to possessing 
80 essential an organ of the hmnan creature as that of a heart; 
but his wife flew at him again, something like a cat, whicli, 
after having eyed and chased a poor mouse till she has it in a 
comer, suddenly darts upon her prey, and growls exultingly 
over her victim, whilst she makes it suffer the divers tortures 
both of her mouth and paws. 

Sir Simon could not resist the torrent that burst upon him 
and thinking perhaps there was no great danger, that a woman 
"who was connned to her bed could do much mischief by com- 
mimicating the secret, was imprudent enough to tell her, with 
many charges of secresy, that the Earl of Flanders would 
grant a peace to Ghent on condition that two hundred of the 
White Hoods, to be named by him, should be given up to 
him, in order to be banished into other countries, as he might 
please to direct, and thus, by the absence of the most daring 
spirits, tranquillity might be secured at home. But fearing 
lest a vague report should misrepresent his intentions, it was 
resolved that this proposal should be kept secret till it was 
communicated in the council. 

Such was Sir Simon's intelligence, which, pent up and con- 
fined within the bosom of his wife, there burnt and smothered 
like a hidden flame, for lack of vent to spread itself into a 
blaze through the channel of a communicative tongue. Now 
it 80 chanced that a couple of fepiale Mends called in that 
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evening, to inquire after Lady Judith's hurts and bruises 
received during the late fire, to taste a cup of her mulled 
wine (for the solace of tea-drinking, that social bond of 
gossips, was in these days unknown in Europe), and likewise 
to prescribe for the invalid divers decoctions of herbs, which 
were to be applied to the wounds, or bruises, with a damp 
scarlet cloth, assisted by certain prayers to be said backwards 
during the application of them. 

"So, my lady," said one of the friends, " Sir Simon's come 
back from the deputation ; but nobody knows what he has 
done, for nobody is good enough, they say, to be trusted with 
the secret." 

"Indeed!" answered Lady Judith, <Hhen they say a great 
deal more than they know. There are some persons Sir 
Simon thinks worthy of knowing his secrets, ay, and consult- 
ing with them about them too, as he ought to do." 

"Bless me! who can they be," [said one gossip. 

" I should like to know," cried the other. 

"Why, who should they be," answered Lady Judith, "but 
Sir Simon's own wife, the most proper person, I think, to know 
a man's affairs?" 

"And you know all about it, then?" said the one. 

"And what can be the secret?" cried the other. 

"It is no common secret, dames, I can assure you," re^^ed 
Lady Judith, with a very significant look. "It is only worth 
as many as three hundred lives in Ghent." 

"Three hundred lives in Ghent!" echoed the first friend. 

"And what is to be done with them?" asked the other. 

"I could tell more than you could dream of, dames," said 
Lady Judith; "ay, and more than any leader or burgomaster 
of them all in this town yet knows, except Sir Simon and 
myself. That is, I could tell you, if a prudent friend or two 
might be trusted, and would hold their tongues." 

"It shall never be known from me," said gossip No. 1. 

" It shall never pass my lips," exclaimed No. 2. 

"Why, then," said Lady Judith, "it is very shocking to be 
sure to think upon, and more shocking to tell, that the Earl 
will only grant peace to Ghent upon condition that three 
hundred of the leaders of the White Hoods are to be given up 
to him. And you know, dames, it is easy to guess at what 
will follow; for the Earl will certainly have them all hanged 
before his eyes." 

The gossips turned up their hands and eyes, finished their 
cups of mulled wine, applied in all haste the herbs recom- 
mended to Lady Judith's wounds, but did not stay to lay 
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prayers backwards; and pinning close their wimples, and 
drawing on their hoods, they set off as fast as they could to 
spread the secret throughout all Ghent; so that long before 
the unfortunate Sir Simon could summon the meeting of the 
council in the great hall, it was currently reported and believed 
throughout the city, that he had consented to give up to the 
Earl of Flanders all the leaders of his party, and four hundred 
of the White Hoods, who were to be hanged without mercy. 

Whilst Lady Judith and the gossips were thus conversing 
together, on the evening of Sir Simon's return, Anna, who 
}iad sought that good knight after his interview with his wife, 
was very differently engaged in holding her conference with 
her benefactor. The worthy goldsmith expressed his sincere 
delight at seeing her again, kissed her forehead, patted her 
upon the head, and gave her a pinch or two upon the cheek, 
just as he would have done to a little child of five years old, 
and bade her continue to be a good girl, and God would bless 
her, and he would be her friend the longest day he had to 
live. 

"Dear Sir Simon," said Anna, " I know you are ever the 
friend of die distressed, and it is on that account I now speak 
to you. 1 have a sad tale to tell, and so little time for the 
relation, that you must forgive me, if I am abrupt and less 
observant than I ought to be." 

** There, my dear child," replied Sir Simon; "take my 
purse, and I will consider your tale as told already. I know 
the distress of Ghent; some poor creature who has not even 
a brass coin would beg an alms." 

"No, sir," replied Anna, "I have no want of money for 
that or any other purpose, thanks to your bounty. The dis- 
tress of which I speak is connected with the unfortunate 
young prince who, in the absence of Von Artaveld, is your 
prisoner." 

"What, Sir Walter d'Anghien!" exclaimed Sir Simon. 
" Alas, my dear child, how can I aid a man, whom, I grieve 
while I say it, the council, of the White Hoods has condemned 
to die. And if all I have heard be true, he but too justly 
deserves it. Yet I am sorry for it, notwithstanding Sir Walter 
directed the bombarders that have injured my house ; and, 
though I say it, there was not a better nor a handsomer in 
Ghent, and one fit for a knight, master of the goldsmiths' 
company, and " 

"Oh sir," said Anna, interrupting him, as she burst into 
tears, " if you have any pity and regard for — for me, preserve 
this unhappy man ! Sir Walter d'Anghien and the masker 
who savea me from death at Bruges'are the same." j 
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"Who saved you, my child!" said Sir Simon; "I wish 
you had not told me so — I wish I was not his keeper." And 
Sir Simon as he spoke turned peevishly aWay. 

" Say not so, my dear father," cried Anna, ** (for you lanom 
you love to have me call you father), but rather rejoice that 
you, by being his keeper, have the means to save a brave man 
from death, and me from misenr-" 

Sir Simon shuffled his hands into his pockets, walked a 
turn or two about the room, then suddenly stopt, and looked 
at Anna. Her countenance spoke more than her words, and 
her guardian, throwing his arms about her, said, '' Do not 
look so, I cannot bear it ; I know I have promised to be youT 
£aither, and fathers should try to make their children happy. 
What is it you would have me do ?" 

Anna took him gently by the hand, and softly said, "I 
would that you would suffer me to do for him the same good 
act he did at Bruges, to save a human creature from a cruel 
death — give him liberty." 

" Holy Mary!" said Sir Simon, " do you know what you 
ask ? — my hfe perhaps may be endangered if I grant your 
request; but Sir Walter is brave, though a foe; he saved theft 
my child, and that act must not be forgotten, for thy life is 
worth a hundred such old lives as mine, and I do love yon, 
Anna, upon my soul," continued Sir Simon, as he wiped his 
eyes with the back of his hand. " I believe I could rather 
die than see you look again as you did just now; and though 
Sir Walter did burn my house, yet I am not a man to resent 
injury, when I can do better by forgiving it." 

Anna threw her arms roimd his neck, as if he had really 
been her father; whilst Sir Simon, as if afraid to think \xpon 
what he was doing, and yet eager to make her happy^ hastily 
removed her from him, and sa3ang he could not stay, but 
ought that night to give orders for the meeting of the citizens, 
he endeavoured to escape towards the door. 

" But what must be done?" said Anna; "he must be freed 
to-night, or to-morrow it will be too late." 

" You are a little fool," replied Sir Simon peevishly; " why 
will you ask me such dangerous questions? Walls, they say, 
have ears — there — cannot you see, I have gone out in such a 
hurry, upon my duty, that I have forgot myself, and have 
lefr the keys of the strong room behind me ? Martin is the 
guard, and must not Martin have time to take food, or to take 
a nap, though he be a watch, if I should order him for a short 
time to leave his post? Ask me no more questions." 

Sir Simon left the house, Anna had the keys, and she flew 
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rather than walked to carry them to Bianca, since, without 
her assistance she could do nothing. The proud Italian loved 
to exercise her authority, and to torment even those she 
served. She now ordered Anna to her own chamber, and 
bade her not stir thence till she called her. Anna was obliged 
to obey, and after waiting in an agony of suspense, Bianca at 
length arrived, and gave her the joyful news, that Sir Walter 
d* Anghien had escaped with the men who had secretly brought 
a supply of com into Ghent, and that in all probability he 
was by that time safe without the city walls. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



During the same night on which Sir Walter d' Anghien had 
been suffered to escape from Ghent, Arnoul le Clerc, with 
Peter le Nuit^e and other of the White Hoods, had assembled 
together, as they frequently did, in order to keep their mid- 
night vigils, whilst they planned exploits for the purposes of 
violence, or pondered mischievous intrigues. On the present 
occasion they had so long been thus engaged, that the morn- 
ing light dawned in the east, ere the lamp that had served 
their midnight orgies was extinguished. 

There is nothing which gives to human beings a more 

fhastly and unprepossessing appearance than the light of day 
ursting in upon them after a carouse; when, as revellers, 
they have, Comus like, enjoyed the night as the season for 
mirth and minstrelsy, rather than for that of repose. It is 
unfavourable even to youth and innocence; what must it be 
then to vice and intemperance ! 

The light of day, which now stole in through the high-latticed 
windows of the house of Arnoul le Clerc, made the feeble flame 
of the expiring lamp look but as a dying ember, overpowered 
by the soft but clear beams of the * sweet hour of prime.' It 
shewed the countenances of the insurgents haggard from want 
of rest, reeking and unwashed, whilst the unsteady motion of 
their limbs, a stupid gaze about the eye, and a flushed cheek, 
declared many of them to be still under the influence of their 
recent debauch. 

Thus were they sitting in an apartment, where all seemed 
disorder: empty flagons, stools overturned, fragments of bread 
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and bones (so picked that nothing was left to tempt a starred 
cat that strayed about this house of iniquity), were seen scat- 
tered all around. At length the party was disturbed by the 
sudden appearance of Peter du Bois, who was quite in his sober 
senses. The first thing he did was to reprove the inebriety 
which he could not but perceive in some among them; and 
that too at a time when Ghent was threatened with approach- 
ing famine. '^ What, my masters," said Du Bois, '<is this a 
season for revelling, when want is within our very gates? and 
do you thus waste in a midnight debauch the very things, for 
the need of which you may hereafter perish? But I have 
news for you — ^news that will rouse you, if nothing else can. 
Who is there amone you that will be the first to bid the Earl 
of Flanders hang him up by Che neck as he would an old dog 
whose teeth can no longer bite?" 

"What do you mean, Peter," said Amoul le Clerc, "about 
hanging and the Earl of Flanders? If the plan I have in my 
head succeeds, and we but get in a fresh stock of com for the 
city, the Earl of Flanders may hang himself in his own garters 
if he will, for we will play the devil yet amongst his people." 

" You will something doubt that when you hear what I have 
to tell you," replied Du Bois, "that is, unless you will follow 
my advice, and act boldly at once, as it becomes men to do 
who are made desperate by necessity." 

All the White Hoods who were present now pressed round 
Du Bois, eager to gain the intelligence. "Von Artaveld," 
said Peter, "has made a bold sally, in order to attempt to 
subdue a neighbouring castle, where there is hope of getting 
some supplies for our miserable citizens. He has succeeded 
in passing the besiegers' lines, so we must not look for his re- 
turn for some days, to help us through our danger. We must 
act for ourselves." 

"What is this danger?" inquired Amoul le Clerc, im- 
patiently. 

"Nothing less," said Peter, "than that we are betrayed by 
that old rascal Sir Simon de B6te. I have just learnt that he 
has agreed to enter into a treaty with the Earl of Flanders, to 
throw open to him the gates of Ghent, and to give us leaders 
all up, with four hundred of om: people, to he hanged upon 
our own walls." 

"It shall never be! — we will kill Sir Simon, we wiU be re- 
venged, we will stab him, hang him up alive, we will raise the 
White Hoods to crush him." These and many other such 
expressions burst at once from the lips of the party. 

"Stay, my masters," said Peter, "you are too hasty — you 
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have not heard a still stronger proof of our having been pur- 
posely betrayed by Sir Simon de Bdte. Von Artaveld left his 
prisoner, Sir Walter d'Anghien, in the keeping of Sir Simon, 
and but this night he has suffered him to escape." 

"Let us instantly revenge ourselves; we will tear Sir Simon 
limb by limb. 1 will be the first to strike my dagger into his 
heart," exclaimed Amoul le Clerc. 

**And I mine," cried one of the White Hoods. "And I 
too mine," echoed another. 

Peter again proceeded — "Follow my coimsel, and we shall 
have no more such disgraceful negotiations. It would be use- 
less to destroy one traitor, unless we could strike terror into 
all the rest; for Sir Simon has induced Sir Guisebert Grote to 
join in this infamous treaty. Do you, my masters, collect the 
most hardy and determined amongst you. Go armed, and 
quietly take your places as leaders of the White Hoods at the 
council. I and Amoul le Clerc will contrive to enter the room 
just as Sir Simon is about to make known the infamous terms 
ne would propose. We will then cry treason ; do you instantly 
secure the doors, and stab to the heart both Sir Simon and Sir 
Guisebert before they can ask mercy. I will then shew their 
dee*ds to the council, and that Sir Simon deserved death, if it 
were only for having freed our greatest enemy D'Anghien." 

This plan was universally applauded, and some sober, others 
half drunk, sallied forth to arouse their fellows. Peter du Bois 
and Arnoul le Clerc alone remained behind in the apartments 

"And pray, Peter," said Amoul, "how long am I to play 
the part of bear, and you of master? How long am I to follow 
you, as if I were chained and muzzled, and am to rise up 
and dance when you please to bid me, by raising the rod of 
oppression? How long am I to do this, I say, ere you choose 
to bestow upon me the promised reward?" 

"You are a fool, Amoul," answered Peter. "Do you not 
see that by knocking out the brains of this old Sir Simon, if 
he have any brains, I at once step in, and claim the guardian- 
ship of my pretty cousin, as her nearest relative ? If you 
comply with my conditions, you may have her as soon as 
you please." 

"Have I not complied with all ydiu: conditions already?" 
said Amoul le Clerc. " Did I not tell Von Artaveld (ay, 
and swore to it too), that it was my people, and not yourself, 
who proposed to murder the bailiff? — Have not I taken upon 
me sil the dirty work to screen you ? If there is a throat to be 
cut, or a church to be robbed, who does it? Amoul le Clerc ; 
1 — and who wins by it? Peter Du Bois. — If a plot is to be 
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carried on, or a lie to be told, who takes the hazard, and 
invents the falsehood? why Amoul le Clerc; — and who is at 
the bottom of it all ? Peter du Bois. — And now, who is to seem 
the proposer of your mad scheme about the abbey ? why again, 
Amoul le Clerc — and all for what? just to have leave to lay 
hold of a pretty wench to whom I have a fancy, and all must 
forsooth be done by your good will, and toil must pay it, 
because she happens to be your kinswoman !" 

" You grow insolent, master Amoul le Clerc," said Du Bois; 
" but hark ye, if Peter du Bois should choose just to keep his 
cousin to himself, instead of making her the payment of your 
wages, how will you obtain her, think you? But remember, 
should you do all I wish, I give Anna to you like an honest 
man ; you are to marry the girl, or my sword shall shew you 
I have a value for the honour of my own blood." 

"Ay, ay," replied Arnold, "let it be so; the priest may 
mumble, and I will say Amen to it, and so pretty Anna becomes 
the wife of a White Hood, and all is settled." 

'* Stay not, till the abbey is first won, Amoul," said Du Bois. 
" That abbey once ours, its stores of com and wine will help 
to support our people till we get them out of our present strait. 
The abbey is strong and well fortified, though not well manned. 
We hereafter can make it a tower of strength against our 
enemies, who are continually pouring down from Bruges. 
This very evening the attempt must be made ; and if you make 
conquest of the abbey (for you can be desperate when you 
like it), the next day I will give you Anna, and we will make 
one of the monkish drones perform the rites of marriage." 

" I will do my best to gain the abbey then," replied Amoul; 
" but I trust not quite so much to your word, as you would 
have me ; you have laid a snare for me. Traps snap up the 
young and inexperienced brood, but the old bird is not caught 
by them. I will have Anna safe, secured as mine, or no abbey 
is taken by me. Sir Simon dies this morning. Do you seize 
Anna in right of your guardianship ; bear her off with us on 
this expedition, and I will bring up all my people to win the 
abbey. But unless this is done, I will • not hazard my life by 
making a dangerous sally from Ghent upon an enterprise that 
must begin with passing the enemy's lines." 

"Well, I agree to it," said Peter; "let us now hasten to 
settle our first business, and then for the abbey, and down with 
cowls, mass-books, and monks." Having made this agree- 
ment, the two White Hoods left the house, to prepare for the 
attack on the unfortunate goldsmith. 

Little did Sir Simon imagine when he that morning put on 
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his burgomaster's gown, and entered the town-hall with the 
two silver maces carried before him, how much mischief the 
gossip of his wife had prepared for him. As the worthy 
knight proceeded to open the affairs he had to communicate 
(with an air of the utmost dignity and importance), the infa- 
mous Peter Du Bois, and his associate, Amoul le Clerc, 
entered the chamber. Sir Simon was on his legs; he was 
about to speak, when Peter suddenly cried out "Treason! 
treason !" The insurgents echoed the word, and whilst Amoul 
le Clerc stabbed Sir Guisebert Grote to the heart, Du Boia 
struck his poignard into the body of the worthy and generous- 
hearted goldsmith, who fell and rolled at his feet, where he lay 
motionless and bleeding, whilst Peter explained to the astonished 
and terrified council the motives he had for destroying both 
these knights, and especially Sir Simon, who, to his £sgraceful 
terms of the treaty, had added the offence of giving freedom 
to D'Anghien. 

The council chiefly consisted of the elders of the city. An 
act of such ferocious cruelty excited but one feeling of disgust 
and horror. But they dared not openly express their opinion. 
The doors of the chamber were closed, and the White Hoods, 
with their drawn daggers in their hands (those of Amoul and 
Peter reeking with blood) surrounded them. Their own safety 
obliged them to silence, and this they preserved, notwith- 
standing their looks too plainly shewed the grief and the 
dismay which possessed their hearts. 

After a few moments, when Du Bois had concluded his 
speech, Amoul le Clerc whispered something in his ear. It 
was most probably an intimation that they should now hasten 
to seize the person of Anna, before the report of Sir Simon's 
death could reach her. Certain it is, that soon after the scene 
we have just detailed had taken place in the council, the 
unfortunate Anna was decoyed from her guardian's house by 
a person who carried her a pretended message, directing her 
to execute some commission for him, under the pretext that 
he should be delayed at the town-hall. 

Ever anxious to obey him, Anna, wholly imsuspicious of 
the fraud, immediately followed the messenger, as she Was 
artfully directed to do, who purposely led her into an obscure 
part of Ghent, where Amoul le Clerc and his associates seized 
upon her, muffled her in a close hood and mantle, and placing 
her behind one of the White Hoods upon his horse, ere she 
could recover from her terror and astonishment, she thus was 
conveyed beyond the walls of the city. The besiegers were 
taken by surprise, so that Arnaul passed their line with more 
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ease than he had expected : after this bold sally he hastened 
on with his party to make themselves masters of the rich 
abbey, where they looked to find a rare harvest of gold, com, 
and wine. 

In the mean time, Du Bois and his adherents had quitted 
the town-hall, after the infamous outrage they had there com- 
mitted. The alarmed elders of the council, as soon as they 
were gone, proceeded to examine the bodies of their two fallen 
members. Sir Guisebert Grote was quite dead; Sir Simon 
still breathed. This last circumstance rejoiced them all, for 
he was much beloved by his fellow-citizens. In order to save 
him, if possible, they caused him to be speedily and privately 
removed to one of their houses, and they agreed to spread a 
report of his death, in order to secure him from the malice of 
Du Bois. 

A leech who could be trusted, was now called in, and he 
proceeded to do his duty in a very leech-like way; that is, he did 
all that he was able, and pretended to do much more. Sir 
Simon was put to bed, his wound dressed, and suspended 
animation at length restored. But the doctor (willing to 
enhance the merit of the cure if he lived, and to have an 
opportunity to lay all the mischance upon nature if he died), 
iooKed grave, spoke mysteriously, and shook his head. The 
shake of the head (like that of Lord Burleigh's in the critic) 
was intended to convey to his auditors the whole substance of 
the doctor's thoughts, designs, and opinion, which at length 
ultimately amounted to this, that the case was doubtful, and 
that Sir Simon, like all other mortal creatures, possibly might 
live, or possibly might die. These mysterious looks, hints, and 
shakes of the head, greatly alarmed the anxious old citizens, 
who were standing roimd the bed of their wounded friend. 
One of them, who thought more of the welfare of Sir Simon's 
soul than of his body, would have suspended all operations till 
a monk could be first brought to confess him. The gravity of 
the leech, and the violent importunity of this citizen, that Sir 
Simon would repent him of his sins before death, were circum- 
stances which might perhaps have given a fatal turn to the 
danger of many a wounded man, by acting on the body through 
the medium of the mind; as it was, even Sir Sunon was 
alarmed, as he asked with some eagerness, "how long he 
might yet hope to live?" 

" It must depend," answered the leech, " on circumstances, 
and the consequences both of the nature of the wound, and 
of the drugs administered. I shall give you, anon, another 
flagon of this precious balsam. It was decocted by me at the 
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last full moon, just as it turned upon the wane. The conjunc- 
tion of the stars too was most favourable, so that, on the whole, 
if we can but guard against fever, there may be some hope 
for you; still the danger is great, if fever " 

" Better still confess yourself; employ the short time that 
may be spared to you for the good of your soul," exclaimed 
the citizen. 

"No," said Sir Simon, with an aspect tolerably promising, 
and a voice rather too firm for a dying man; " if my space of 
life is so brief, I will make the most of it. Send for a clerk, 
that I may make my will, and provide for a fatherless child, 
and God will account that act as good a confession as I can 
make to wash out my sins." 

The citizen looked distressed, but did not again interfere. 
The leech recommended a second flagon of the balsam ; but 
Sir Simon insisted upon having the clerk called in without 
delay. And we shall now leave him to indite the will of the 
worthy goldsmith, whilst we turn to matters of a very different 
kind. 

The abbey of St John, that Amoul le Clerc piuposed to 
attack, was situated in those extensive plains which lie between 
Ghent and Bruges, and was one of the richest and best stored 
in all Flanders. In the desperate state of .their affairs, the 
White Hoods had long meditated the conquest of this abbey, 
both to possess its stores, and also to post in it such a body of 
their people, that it might become a place of annoyance and 
obstruction to the regular forces of the £arl, who were con- 
stantly coming to assist in canying on the siege of Ghent. 
Yet still this abbey was so near Bruges, so easy to be defended 
by the Earl's people, who might hasten to its support, that the 
enterprise had been looked upon as not only hazardous, but 
almost desperate. This consideration, however, did not deter 
Peter du Bois, who resolved to put Amoul le Clerc upon the 
undertaking, so that, should the affair altogether fail, or all 
the men be cut off in the adventure, the whole blame and 
hazard of it might rest with Amoul. How far he succeeded, 
by the means of giving his unhappy cousin Anna as Amoul's 
reward, is already known to the reader. 

Amoul therefore set off in company with John Launoy, and 
a strong body of the White Hooas, to attack the abbey, and 
having^ given strict orders to some of his people, that Anna 
should be held secure near the scene of action, but yet apart 
from danger, till the monastery was their own, he proceeded to 
attack it. He felt his courage rise, and his spirits revive; he 
felt as if the abbey was already won, and again gave farther 
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orders, that Anna should be brought within the walls to him, 
as soon as he was master of them; for then he looked, that Du 
Bois would contrive to join him, and give him the hand of Ins 
relative. If Du Bois did not come as he had promised, Amoul 
le Clerc had the prize within his own power, and he was not 
a man likely to relinquish it for a trifle. Arnoul marched 
without delay, and, towards the evening of the same day on 
which he quitted Ghent, commenced the attack upon the 
abbey; it was fierce and sanguinary, for the monks resisted, 
and defended their house from its embattled towers and walls, 
with a courage that shewed they were not likely to yield, but 
from extremity or death. The limits of our pages will not 
admit a full account of the transaction. Suffice it to say, 
that the White Hoods were the victors, and that they put to 
the sword nearly all the unhappy inmates of the house. 

Anna, as Amoul had directed, was brought into the abbey 
after the victory, treated with some respect, considering by 
whom she was surrounded, and was sufiered to remain quiet 
in a chamber alone ; for, as Amoul expected the arrival of Du 
Bois upon the following day, he did not even attempt to see 
her after the capture. 

It would be difficult to describe the state of her mind during 
this dreadful interval. The moment she discovered that she 
was decoyed into the hands of Arnoul le Clerc, she guessed 
too well for what purpose ; and his intimacy with Du Bois, 
his dependence upon him, induced her to believe that she 
never could have been thus ensnared but by the connivance of 
her worthless kinsman. 

The small room into which Anna had been conducted to 
pass the night, had lately been occupied by a lay brother of 
the monastery, who held the office of warder. It was situated 
in one of the flanking towers of the gateway, and overlooked 
the plain towards Bruges. The White Hood, who had con- 
veyed her to this tower, was charged to provide for her com- 
fort, but on no account to neglect making her secure. He 
had brought her therefore both food and wine, with a lighted 
lamp which he placed upon a table. On leaving the apart- 
ment, he locked the door, and as Anna heard his steps descend 
the winding stairs, her heart sunk within her. 

The agony of her mind did not allow her to take rest, nor 
did she endeavour even to seek it. She paced up and down 
the apartment in a state bordering on distraction, and at 
length throwing herself into a chair, she sat motionless and 
almost stupified for a time — bewailed her fate with sighs and 
moans, that burst involuntarily from her bosom. These were 
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the first expressions of her feelings; hut Anna was of a cha- 
racter that calamity, even in its extremity, could never wholly 
suhdue. She was also guiltless, and it is the peculiar privilege 
of innocence to seek comfort from God. Even in this terrible 
hour, the still small voice of conscience, which can whisper 
comfort to the soul in a dungeon, or at the moment of death, 
that voice which seldom speaks in vain, suppported her. It 
whispered her to place her trust in God. Anna thought upon 
the promise " I will never forsake thee," and throwing herself 
upon her knees, she prayed ardently, not only for strength to 
bear her sufferings, but to be delivered from them. 

Anna arose from her devotions strengthened in her trust in 
heaven. Still, anxious as to the means of her deliverance, 
and rightly judging, that when God bestowed the faculty of 
reason upon mankind, it was in order that it should be exerted 
in all situations where it can benefit either ourselves or others, 
she resolved to watch every opportunity which might present 
but a shadow of hope for escape, not to exhaust her remaining 
strength by vain regrets, or passionate exclamations, and to 
trust to a higher power to give success to her efforts. 

She now advanced towards the narrow window which looked 
upon the plain. The night was stormy, whilst the clouds, 
driven before the wind, obscured occasionally the bright disk 
of the moon. The towers of Bruges could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished, save by their shadowy forms ; and here and there 
a flitting light gave the only indication that a large and popu- 
lous city was so near. Anna looked uut upon the scene, but 
not with her accustomed feelings. In more tranquil moments, 
like most persons endowed with imaginatiorf, she was pecu- 
liarly alive to all impressions arising from the world of nature. 
She was aUve to the animated sensations that fill the mind 
when the mighty elements war together ; yet most she loved 
the silence and serenity of the moonlight hour. 

But now she looked out upon the night almost without a 
motive. Yet still she looked, and at length observed what 
seemed to be a dark massive body moving forward on the 
plain. She thought she heard sounds in that direction, which 
became more audible as the loud gusts of wind paused or died 
away. She listened. The senses of the wretched are pecu- 
liarly acute. Again she was convinced she could distinguish 
sounds, that, from the plain, were advancing towards the 
abbey. They became louder — they drew nearer — she now 
heard the trampling of horses and the clink of arms. '< Just 
heaven !" exclaimed Anna. " I thank thee, thou hast heard 
my prayer, thou hast sent me a deliverer." 
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The blast of the trumpet now mingled with the shouts ci 
the war-cry, " Flanders for the Lion!" "Our lady for D'Aii» 
ghien!" In the next moment the massive and ponderous 
abbey gates groaned as it were with the force that was 
employed to burst them asunder; and these new assailants 
rushed forward to regain the very abbey that had been so 
recently lost. 

The cause of this sudden and speedy attack had arisen 
from the following circumstance. When the Abbot of St 
John found that the White Hoods were bearing down to take 
the abbey by force, he despatched instantly a messenger to 
Bruges, who, mounted on the swiftest steed, never paused till 
he gained that city, and implored the £arl, in the name of 
the lord Abbot, that he would send immediate succour to save 
him and his household. 

Sir Walter d'Anghien had but that hour arrived, after his 
perilous escape from Ghent, and though weak from his recent 
wound, he begged so earnestly to be allowed to go to the 
assistance of the Abbot, that the Earl granted him permissioa 
to head a chosen body of men-at-arms. They immediately left 
Bruges; but were too late to save the monks, and could only 
revenge their murder. 

The White Hoods, thinking themselves perfectly secure, 
had taken no measures of precaution, but employed them- 
selves, after their victory, in ransacking the Abbot's cellars 
for a midnight carouse. They were completely taken there- 
fore by surprise ; many were slain, and others made prisoners, 
almost without striking a blow. 

John Launoy, however, and a desperate band, got into the 
abbey church, which they managed so to secure and to defend, 
that the attempt to subdue them seemed almost hopeless with- 
out farther aid. Incensed, however, at the murder of the 
Abbot and the monks. Sir Walter's party swore to take a des- 
perate revenge. They brought therefore all the fire-wood, 
which had been collected for the winter, and piling it around 
the church, set it in flames. Sir Walter d'Anghien, who was 
employed in possessing himself of another part of the abbey, 
knew nothing of this transaction till it was over; he could not 
therefore check the fury of his people. The wretched White 
Hoods now ascended the tower, but in vain; for the flames 
rose high above the roof of the chancel, which fell in with a 
dreadful crash, and bursting forth like a volcano, in the midst 
of darkness, as the wind tossed them high in the air, they 
caught at length the tower, and there was no possibility of 
escape for those who were within it. Some called out for 
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metcy; one man offered his cloak (which was filled with the 
Ahhot's gold) as the price of his liberty, so he might be 
saved. But the in^riated assailants bade him keep the pieces 
to pay for a mass for the monks he had slaughtered that night, 
and whose souls he had sent to purgatoiy. 

Driven to desperation, this man leapt nrom a window of the 
tower, and was received upon the swords and lances of those 
beneath. He was dead in a moment; and the multitude, exe- 
crating even* his remains, threw the body back into the flames. 

Whilst this dreadAil scene was acting in the church, 
D'Anghien and his own immediate followers had a desperate 
onset with Amoul le Clerc and his band. They maintained 
the post they had taken in the inner court with a degree of 
courage ana resolution that in a better cause would have 
merited the highest praise ; nor did they yield till a long and 
obstinate contest ended in their ruin. His people had fallen 
aroimd him, Amoul therefore now fled; but the gates were 
surrounded, and scarcely knowing what he did, he attempted 
to screen himself by taking refuge in the very tower where 
Anna was confined. He had reached the foot of the winding 
stairs, when Sir Walter d'Anghien came up with him; again 
they fought, and again Amoul fled. He effected his escape 
from the abbey in the general confusion. 

D'Anghien, prevented by darkness from pursuing his enemy, 
had turned to retire through the passage that led to this tower, 
when a shrill cry met his ear ; it was a female voice imploring 
aid. He ascended the stairs, he burst the door, and Anna 
dropped senseless into his arms. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Whilst Sir Walter d'Anghien was engaged with his men-at- 
arms in regaining the abbey of St. John from the White 
Hoods, the Earl of Flanders remained at Bruges in a state of 
the utmost anxiety for the safety of his nephew. Sir Walter 
was still weak from the effects of his wound, and though his 
spirit was of a nature that despised danger, and his courage 
such as triumphed in unequal contests, yet the Earl could not 
but feel that in his present state of weakness he might be 
more easily vanquished than at any other time; and should 
I. Q 
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Sir Walter perish, Flanders would lose the bravest of her 
knights, and himself his most zealous and devoted kinsman. 

Restless and anxious, from these apprehensions, the Earl 
made repeated inquiries if any intelligence had yet arrived of 
D'Anghien. Scout afler scout was despatched towards St 
John's, and at length Lewis de Male was relieved from his 
suspense by hearing that Sir Walter had completely dispos- 
sessed the abbey of the White Hoods, and was returning to 
Bruges with several prisoners. Soon after he arrived. As the 
brave young man entered the chamber, the prince rushed 
forward to meet him, and embracing his nephew widi mingled 
joy and affection, he solemnly vowed, in the height of his 
exultation, that anything Sir Walter should ask of him, he 
would grant. 

" My lord," said Sir Walter, "you have made a vow hastily; 
but it is registered in heaven, and cannot be recalled. And 
now, my dear uncle, though I have never yet demanded aught 
of you as a boon, yet I claim the fulfilment of your voluntary 
vow. I claim it on the instant." 

" Do so," replied Lewis, "for to you I am indebted for the 
safety of my country. You alone have been able to withstand 
the power of these accursed White Hoods. You have besieged 
Ghent, and to you I look for its ultimate subjection. What 
would I not do then for one to whom I owe so much? What 
is it you would ask? My vow is made, and it shall be strictly 
fulfilled, by the word of a prince and the honour of a knight." 

"My lord," said Sir Walter, "1 have a prisoner whom I 
rescued from the most imminent danger at St. John's, and 
whom I greatly value. But my duty to you will call me 
hence, and I shall have no power to protect this prisoner from 
the arts of Gilbert Matthew, who is a sworn enemy to the 
person I so much regard." 

"And so," replied Lewis, "you would ask me to protect 
this captive in all honour and safety, since you cannot do it 
yourself." 

"I would, my lord," said Sir Walter. 

"And is this all," exclaimed the Earl, "that youwoidd ask 
of me? If he should be the greatest foe I have on earth, 
his honour and his safety shall be guarded as my own. Bring 
the prisoner hither, and 1 will prove to you how sincere is my 
desire to grant you all you ask." 

Sir Walter bowed, retired, and soon after returned leading 
in a female, wrapped in a mantle and hood. Our readers will 
easily guess it was no other than the fair and unfortimate 
Anna. "So," said the Earl, smiling upon his nephew, "1 
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did not dream that the good Lord Abbot of St. John held 
such captives in his cells, for the White Hoods surely lead no 
damsels with them on their wild exploits. But be she who she 
may, I have known how powerful are the charms of beauty, 
and can readily plead your excuse. Fair mistress," continued 
the Earl, "I have promised Sir Walter to guard and protect 
you in all honour, and I will gladly fulfil my vow. Deign 
then to cast aside those draperies, which veil your beauty as 
clouds do the morning sun." 

Anna dared not disobey, and, modestly looking on the 
ground, she laid aside her mantle and hood. But who shall 
describe the astonishment, the rage, which overpowered the 
Earl when he beheld her! He stood motionless; his eyes 
flashing fury, and his lips quivering with emotion. He looked 
first at Sir Walter, and then upon Anna. At length, he vehe- 
mently exclaimed — 

" What! Is it with my vow to do you a service — is it with 
my own vow you would entrap me? You have laid a snare 
for me, into which I have fallen by the most daring duplicity, 
by the arts too of this woman ; yet I will find a way to deal 
to you both the measure you have meted out for me. My 
regard to the honour of a prince, to the sanctity of an oath, 
will make me do for this woman all I have promised. She 
shall be held in safety, secured from the wiles of Gilbert 
Matthew, and from the bitter displeasiure of the Countess my 
mother. Thus will my vow be accomplished. But in all 
things else I am her enemy and yours. You have dared to 
acknowledge a high value for her; and by all you have done, 
all you have spoken, I know how to interpret the rest. You 
love her — nay, never start — you love her ! and you, mistress, 
answer me this moment — ^no evasion, as you value the life of 
this false youth — is he dear to you? Are you affianced in 
faith and love to each other?" 

Anna blushed, hesitated, her lips moved, and she uttered a 
few words so indistinctly that Lewis could not understand 
them. He again addressed her: "There needs no confession 
— this concision, that look, all speak the truth, the abhorred 
truth. Now mark me, damsel ! Sir Walter d' Anghien is my 
nephew and my ward, whoUy within my power; he can make 
no troth to any maid, without my sanction, during his minority; 
he now stands within the peril of the forfeiture both of life 
and lands; you have beguiled him by your arts. You have 
both deceived me. I now therefore solemnly declare, and 
register my vow in heaven, that if he wed you, the next 
hour his head shall fall beneath the axe." 

q2 
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" My lord," said Sir Walter, " I never designed to disobey 
you. I never told the maid my rank nor my name, when I 
won her afTections in the solitudes of St. Omer. I never 
intended to discover myself to her, nor to wed her, till I 
became the master of my own actions, and the lord of my own 
inheritance. Nothing but dire necessity, and the fear of her 
life from Gilbert Matthew's arts, now made me take advantage 
of your vow to gain for her the only protection within my power 
in these times of public danger and private cruelty." 

" It is well, very well," said the Earl in a tone of bitter 
irony; "so there was no one who was worthy to be tricked, 
to be played upon, to gain a protection for thy paramour, 
except thy prince ! but think not that he will ever suffer thee 
to wed the daughter of a burgher, a common rebel." 

" Oh, my lord!" said Anna, " my father is dead; he erred; 
but I beseech you spare his memory — he died penitent" 

" And thou shalt live so," replied Lewis; "yes, I will keep 
my vow; I will now afford this maid honourable protection. 
But when public tranquillity is once more restored, when the 
performance of my vow is no longer necessary, a convent 
shall hide that proud head, and teach thee how to play with 
princes." 

Sir Walter offered to speak, but Lewis again interrupted 
him — " Not a word; utter but one word more in excuse, and 
even now I may resign her to a convent's walls — ^yes, and I 
would do it, but that convents are no longer safe, and so I 
should break my vow. But for thee. Sir Walter, remember, 
wed the maid, and death shall weave the garland to grace thy 
bridal honours." 

Anna, shocked at these vehement threats, and anxious to 
save D'Anghien, now advanced, and prostrating herself at the 
Earl's feet, she said, "Oh, my lord, do not thus threaten your 
nephew; feel no wrath against him; I will be the security 
for his obedience ; I will become the willing sacrifice to save 
him. I here protest, in the sight of God and man, as I kneel 
at your feet, that unless your own hand give me to Sir 
Walter, I will never become his wife." 

Sir Walter could no longer keep silence. " Oh, Anna! " 
he exclaimed, " that rash vow has ruined me. I do not value 
life without you, and I have now no wish but to lose both life 
and the sense of my misery together. Yet," he added, as if 
an idea of hope had suddenly crossed his mind, " yet without 
my aid the Earl will scarcely be able to resist tnese daring 
insurgents. My lord and uncle, I will no longer anger you 
with words. I will perish in your cause, or else," he con- 
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tinued in a voice of exultation, " or else for Flanders I will 
do such good service as shall force even its proud Earl to 
comply with my desires." 

"Do what thou wilt," said the Earl, "this damsel never 
shall he thine." 

"Farewell, my lord," replied Sir Walter; " I will not desert 
my duty, though thus ill-requited. I go to serve you. Fare- 
well, Anna, and may the Father of Mercy guard your inno- 
cence, and shelter you from all danger. May you be happier 
than I am ! Think of me, and pray for me, for I am truly 
wretched. My lord, not to me, but to God, are you answer- 
able for the fulfilment of your vow." Sir Walter bowed, and 
quitted the apartment. 

Lewis, now left alone with Anna, seemed doubtful in what 
manner to address her. His passions were all of the most 
vehement kind; but his honour, in matters where his word 
had been pledged, was not to be shaken even by his passions, 
«o great was his sense of a chivalrous and princely conduct. 
He would not, therefore, trust himself alone with her; he 
feared almost to look upon her, lest he should forget his duty, 
and stain his character by any act which would have rendered 
himself despicable in his own eyes. 

Thus did pride, rather than principle, afford that security 
to Anna which, under any other circumstances, she could 
never have experienced from the Earl. He now trusted the 
secret of her being in the palace to his ancient nurse, an 
honourable person, who continued in his household more as a 
part of the family than as a dependent. A faithful varlet was 
also named to attend upon her, shotdd she go abroad (con- 
cealed by her mantle and hood from observation) during her 
stay in Bruges. An apartment was also assigned to her 
remote from that of the Countess, and in a part of the palace 
-where it was not likely Gilbert Matthew would intrude. 

It was in this obscure apartment that Anna found her 
refuge and concealment; she never stirred abroad, except 
now and then to attend mass, when she also contrived to steal 
a visit to the poor widow who had so humanely attended upon 
her during the night of her father's death. 

So unforeseen, so extraordinary are the events of human 
life, that Lewis de Male, who had formerly secreted Anna 
from his mother and her minion, Gilbert Matthew, in order 
to attempt her dishonour, now followed the same line of con- 
duct to protect her from insult and cruelty. 

Leaving, therefore, Anna in present security, the course of 
our narrative obliges us to return to the affairs of Ghent, that 
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unhappy city, to which Sir Walter d'Anghien had laid siege; 
a siege that still was carried on with the utmost vigour, thbugh 
the knight at this period was not personally engaged in it. 

The distress of Ghent had risen to the most frightful ex- 
tremity ; famine stared the wretched inhabitants in the face, 
and it was now universally known, that within fifteen 'days 
their slender stores would be exhausted throughout the whole 
city. In this desperate state of things, Philip Von Artaveld 
once more essayed to make terms with Lewis de Male, and 
for that purpose departed to hold a conference with the cotmcii 
of the latter, assembled at Toumay, whither also the Dttchess 
of Brabant, and Duke Albert of Holland, had sent their 
deputies to adnse on the part of the £arL 

But ere Von Artaveld could return, sickness, the companion 
of misery and the offspring of want, had already spread itg 
dreadful influence through the city. Many died from mere 
exhaustion. Others dropped down, seized with sudden fits, 
that were the consequence of weakness. The streets daily 
exhibited scenes of wretchedness and death, scenes that would 
have wrung the hardest heart with pity. The poor lay in 
some places heaped together, and were often found dead at 
the doors of the inhabitants, as they arose in the morning to 
open them. Whenever bread was baked at the shops of the 
dealers in com, it became necessary to place a strong guard of 
the White Hoods around them, otherwise the dealers would 
have been torn to pieces by the famishing people. And it was 
only by the wise regulations and the severe laws of Von Arta- 
veld, that the stores of the insurgents (which were most 
sparingly dealt out), had at all been foimd equal to support 
them, so as to render them efficient to perform their duties. 

The aged inhabitants, who were incapable of exertion, 
could only obtain support by rel3dng upon the kindness of a 
child, or of a friend, to bring them food for their necessities : 
whilst mothers, holding their sickly and fainting infants in 
their arms, themselves nearly famished by want, implored for 
them a little bread; thus placing as it were their lives at the 
mercy of the giver. Yet, even in this state of indescribable 
misery, there were not wanting wretches, fiends in a human 
form, who took advantage of the general distress to -benefit 
themselves by the necessities of their fellow-creatures. One 
of these was Bernard Goldthrift, who, as soon as he found the 
scarcity of provisions promised a field for speculatioii, had 
thought less of his bonds and usuries, than he did of monopoly. 
He formed, therefore, many ingenious schemes to obtain a 
good stock of com and wine. The infamous wretch sold these 
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at enormous prices to private bidders, in order to avoid the 
severity of Von Artaveld's laws, which forbade extortion under 
any circumstances. To increase his stores, he actually sub- 
mitted to a voluntary state of starvation, taking only just so 
much of food as barely to support existence. 

Que circumstance of his nefarious traffic we cannot pass in 
sileice. A poor woman who had a sickly child in her arms 
(and three more famishing at home, with but two pieces of 
coin left as her whole stock of wealth), had endeavoured to 
obtsdn admission into one of the baker's shops in Ghent, in 
ordei to buy food, to delay, if possible, a day longer, the fate 
which hung over her starving offspring. But the shop was so 
surrounded by guards, and thronged by people, that ere she 
could leach it all the bread was sold, and the mob were already 
fighting at the doors, in the endeavour to obtain by force 
from ea:h other what they had been too late to purchase. 

The poor woman, who had neither strength nor inclination 
for such contests, remembered she had heard it whispered that 
Bernard Goldthrift sold bread privately to any one who would 
give ten times the rate which Von Artaveld had fixed as law- 
ful. Netessity is said to have no law; no wonder then Von 
Artaveldj was often abused or wholly disregarded. She 
sought, tlerefore, the house of the usurer, who began driving 
his hard largain for a couple of loaves and a little jug of wine. 
The wretdi himself looked gaunt with famine. His eyes were 
almost suik into his head, and his temple and cheek bones were 
as distincty visible as if neither flesh nor muscle remained, and 
nothing bit a dry and withered skin was drawn across them. 
His step t(;|tterea, and his voice faltered. It was evident, that 
the monopdy of Bernard had been to satisfy his purse, but not 
his stomacl; and that he had deprived himself of the neces- 
saries of life, to glut his avarice. 

Bernard had agreed to sell the loaves and the wine to the 
poor \^man for one of the pieces of coin before mentioned, 
when his eye chancing to glance upon the other, he hastily 
stretded his arms over the two loaves, and swore the woman 
shouk not have them without she paid also the second piece 
of mcney. The woman remonstrated. It was useless. She 
thought m)on her famished children, and consented to give her 
all f(r a httle bread. *' I will do my best for them," said she ; 
**we3an but die when these loaves are gone." 

Sle wrapped the bread carefully in her cloak. Bernard's 
ghaily features were distorted into a triumphant grin; he 
extcaded his hand to take the money, he grasped it, when 
instmtly his countenance became livid and convulsed, he fell 
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to the earth, and lay a stiffened corpse at the feet of her who 
was the object of his merciless extortion. Famine had cone 
its work, and avarice kept its hold ; for the pieces of coin vere 
80 convulsively clenched in his hand, that they could net be 
extracted without mutilating it, and he was buried with laem 
in his grasp. 

As the woman was retreating from the house, she observed 
a young man, of a noble but dejected aspect, who wat on 
horseback, and slowly passing on towards the market-phce. 
She crossed his path, and begged charity as she told her eale. 
It was Von Artaveld, and misery never pleaded to him in vain. 
The populace followed him, anxious to learn what teims he 
had to offer them from the Earl of Flanders, and i' there 
was a hope of peace. Philip was attended by Du Bds, and 
other leaders. When he had arrived in the market -place, 
having taken a convenient stand, silence was obtained and he 
thus addressed the people, with an air, though sorrovful, yet 
calm and determined. 

"My friends and fellow-citizens! the suffering! of this 
afflicted town wound me more deeply than I have tie power 
to tell you; but it is not in bewailing your miseries tiat I can 
hope to assuage them. I am now to address you f<r the last 
time, and when my words shall be ended, I wUl be he first to 
meet death in any shape to save you. Our affaiB are des- 
perate, since Lewis Earl of Flanders will on no terns grant us 
peace, unless all the male inhabitants of Ghen^ between 
boyhood and decrepitude, leave this city, bare-teaded and 
imarmed, and in this miserable condition present themselves 
before him on the adjacent plains, that he may choose such as 
he shall think fit to doom to death, and spare suet as he may 
think worthy of mercy." 

Heavy groans, cries, and lamentations now buist from the 
assembled multitude, and loudly and tumultuoudy dd they 
call upon Von Artaveld to save them, to direct then what 
to do. 

" There is but one alternative," said Von Artaveld, * for I 
have already offered my head to the Earl of Flanders, f that 
could have appeased the wrath he cherishes against you. But 
my life is insufficient to satisfy our offended lord. Hea me, 
then, fellow-citizens! if you are resolvea not to accede b the 
Earl's proposal, you may yet die in the bosom of the chtrch, 
for die you must, by famine or by the sword. Confess pur- 
selves to God, retire into the holy sanctuaries of this city^nd 
there patiently await the lingering death of famine. Godsvill 
havie mercy on your souls. Will you do this t " 
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"No, no; think of some way to save us — preserve Ghent 
— be our friend; we will obey Von Artaveld — we will follow 
Von Artaveld, we will die with him, but not by famine." 
These and many similar expressions again burst from the 
multitude. ; 

" I thank God that you are willing to follow me," exclaimed 
Von Artaveld, " for he will guide our steps to victory. Hear 
my plan. It is the determination of a desperate man, one 
whom necessity has rendered reckless. We will not yield 
ourselves, like cowards and slaves. If we must perish, we will 
die as brave men should do, in the support of our quarrel. 
The Earl of Flanders is in Bruges, guarded by his knights^ 
and supported by his citizens. Let us no longer tarry within 
our walls to die like famished dogs. Let us, ere to-morrow's 
sun can reach the centre of the heavens, let us sally forth, 
every man capable of bearing arms, and attack the Earl even 
in the very heart of Bruges. Victory may yet be ours ; and 
should you think such an enterprise desperate, look, my 
friends, upon our fathers, our wives, and our children ; look 
upon them as they fall daily around us with misery and want, 
and then ask yourselves what you dare do. I draw this 
sword for Ghent, and never will I sheath it till Ghent is 
delivered from her misery, and freed from oppression. Let 
those, therefore, who would live to rejoice with her, or perish 
to save her, let them follow me." 

Von Artaveld ceased, and retired from the market-place 
amidst the shouts and tumults of the enthusiastic midtitude^ 
who swore with one voice to follow him, and to perish with 
him. The plan was soon arranged — not a moment was lost 
in preparation. Five thousand men capable of bearing arms 
were instantly summoned to be ready to march for Bruges on 
the following morning ; and so great was the distress of the 
city, that although these desperate insurgents loaded two hun- 
dred baggage carts with cannon and artillery, they could 
only he supplied with sufficient provision to last them for one 
day. 

When the hour arrived for their departure, the grief and 
agony of the friends they left behind exceeded all description. 
Wives, parents, children, clung around the necks of their 
nearest and dearest friends, imploring them not to return, 
without they could bring to their starving city some relief; and 
in the despair of that trying hour, they vowed that should the 
White Hoods fall, they would close their gates, fire the city, 
and perish in its flames ; so that a blackened heap of ashes 
should be all that remained to point to Flanders where once 
stood the noble city of their fathers. 
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The White Hoods departed fully armed, and led on by Von 
Artaveld, amidst the prayers, the ardent wishes, and the 
lamentations of the wretched people they were to leave within 
their homes, they passed the gates of Ghent to re-enter them 
as deliverers, or never more to look upon their walls. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



When, on the day after he left Ghent, Philip Von Artaveld 
had arrived near Bruges, his first care was to cnoose an advan- 
tageous spot, where his people might encamp with safety for 
the night. As it was but now noon, he considered there was 
time enough to effect his purpose, since it was not likely the 
geheral combat would take place on the present day. He 
halted his small army upon tne summit of a gentle eminence, 
defended in front (facing the city of Bruges) by a marsh, and 
guarded in the rear by the baggage carts that had conveyed 
the artillery, etc. He then caused his encampment to be 
made of ribaudeaux, or tall stakes with iron points, that were 
thrust into the ground. 

When these means of present security had been effected, 
Philip ordered mass to be said, and several monks, who had 
accompanied the expedition, afterwards exhorted the men of 
Ghent to trust in God, the Virgin, and the justice of their 
cause, for its success. Philip also addressed the people, shew- 
ing them, in a speech of much animation, how great were 
their injuries, how often they had endeavoured to obtain an 
honourable peace, and how desperate was the state of their 
affairs. He then concluded with conjimng them each to a 
man, to prove themselves worthy of the name of Ghent; and 
pointing to the scanty supply of provisions now about to be 
distributed, he said, "This, my friends, is our last meal; for 
after this, would you save yourselves fVom famine, you must 
gain the means by conquest, or fall in the attempt." 

The men were then ordered to partake of their slender 
repast, and, this ended, to hold themselves in readiness for 
whatever might ensue. The strict discipline of Von Artaveld, 
when he commanded in person, brought into his army that 
degree of order, regularity, and submission, so necessary to 
the achievement of an object that required at once prudence, 
vigilance, and courage. 
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While these circumstances were passing in the camp of the 
insurgents, all Bruges was busily employed in hasty prepara- 
tions to encounter their paltry foes ; for in such contempt did 
they hold them, that they only laughed at the madness of a 
body of five thousand starving men, who had dared venture 
forth to offer battle to at least forty thousand persons, who 
were in readiness to receive them. It is true, that the greater 
part of this vast number consisted of artisans and citizens of 
Bruges, since the lances and men-at-arms who were now with 
the Earl did not in all amount to more than eight hundred; 
these eight hundred drew up before the palace of Lewis de 
Male, ready to obey his orders, as the various bands of citizens 
hastened from all quarters of the town to join them, alarmed 
by the shouts of the populace, and the ringing of all the bells 
in the different churches and convents of Bruges, as well as 
the trumpets of the heralds, that summoned them, to rally 
round the banner of their lord. 

The men of Bruges, never warlike as their neighbours of 
Ghent, rejoiced in the opportunity which now offered itself of 
gaining both honour and victory at so cheap a rate. " For 
what,' said they, ^' could five thousand famished people do 
against forty thousand well-conditioned citizens, armed and 
safely lodged within the defences of their own town." They 
already enjoyed their triumph, and made jests upon the defeat 
of their foes, who, they said, had thus brought their ears to 
have them clipped off under the walls of Bruges; and so much 
were they elevated by their supposed victory, and the con- 
tempt in which they held their enemies, that they grew care- 
less and insolent, declaring they would make a sally and carve 
up their foes before they carved their suppers. 

This disposition of the citizens was soon made known to 
the Earl of Flanders, whilst he was preparing to join his 
knights and men-at-arms. Sir Walter d'Anghien (who had 
hastily been called firom the defence of a fortress near Bruges) 
had but that moment arrived at the palace. Whatever were 
his private feelings, he never suffered them to interfere with 
his public duties, and he now earnestly entreated the Earl to 
prevent, if possible, the citizens from sallying forth that even- 
ing to give battle to the enemy. " I hold such a measure to 
be dangerous," said Sir Walter; "our foes are advantageously 
encamped ; the sun is almost set, and we shall have darkness 
upon us before we can accomplish their defeat; and although 
our citizens of Bruges are forty thousand in number, yet I 
consider one thousand of such desperate men as those of Ghent 
to be worth them all, especially when led on by Von Artaveld 
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The men of Ghent are brave and warlike ; in Bruges valour 
lies in the tongue. To-morrow we shall have the day before us, 
and as it is said that our foes have eaten their last meal, himger 
by that time will have considerably weakened their powers of 
exertion, and they will of necessity be obliged to quit their 
present position, when they may be easily vanquished. The 
advantage will be on our side if we combat to-morrow, but it 
is on theirs if we do so to-night." 

The Earl commended the prudent advice of Sir Walter 
d'Anghien, and endeavoured to enforce it. But so great was 
the conceit and the presumption of the citizens of Bruges, that 
ere Lewis could issue his orders to combat on the morrow, 
several hundreds of his people had already advanced beyond 
the gates of the town, and, without either order or design, 
prepared for contest, dragging with them those pieces of 
cannon which might have been employed to far greater ad- 
vantage had they been stationed on the city walls. 

The commands of Lewis de Male were treated even with 
contempt, and many of the leading citizens went so far as to 
say that the Earl and his knights might, if they chose it, go 
home to bed, and leave them to baffle their enemies. In tfis 
disorderly state of things, Lewis de Male and Sir Walter 
d'Anghien did the best they could to direct their own men- 
at-arms, and to form them into regular order for the combat 
These prudent and necessary measures, however, were not 
only interrupted, but rendered even useless, by the extremity 
of folly in the citizens. Amongst them was the biu*gomaster 
who had performed the part of Adam in the mystery; his 
conceit now shone conspicuous, and he resolved to take the 
lead amongst his fellows. 

Actuated by this motive, the first thing he did was to ex- 
press his indignation that any delay of measures should take 
place on the ground of awaiting the return of certain scouts 
sent out by Sir Walter d'Anghien to reconnoitre the enemy. 
Without, therefore, awaiting their return, he instantly led on, 
exclaiming to his band, "Come, my lads, let us shew our 
spirit, and begin the work at once ; if nobody else will, we will 
set the example ; as for the Earl and Sir Walter, if tiiey like 
fighting best by daylight, let them go their own way to work, 
but we will have no such cowardly delays; and I have a 
special wish to begin the business, since one of those rascally 
Ghent leaders stole, and marched off with as good a tail and 
pair of horns of my own, as ever belonged to a citizen, when 
I lent them to him to perform the devil's part in the mum- 
ming. Come, what say you, my masters, shall we put a match 
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to this cannon, and let it fly against yon hill where our foes 
are encamped, shall we do it?" 

"With all my heart," answered a pert jerkin-maker's 
apprentice, who helonged to this worshipful company of en- 
gineers; "give me the match, and so here goes for the devil's 
tail and horns," and saying this, he applied the match to the 
touchhole and fired it ; a signal for beginning hostilities that 
was instantly taken up by the rest, some of whom discharged 
the other pieces, whilst many let fly their arrows ; not one of 
them could level the pieces they discharged; their cannon 
injured nothing hut the greensward of the base of the eminence 
where their enemies were encamped. 

. Von Artaveld saw their folly, and knew how to seize upon 
the moment for acting with advantage. Causing, therefore, 
the banner of Ghent to be unfurled, he gave the signal, and 
in another moment three hundred cannon (already levelled 
and prepared) were discharged, sweeping down whole ranks 
at a blow. Von Artaveld lost not an instant in following up 
the advantage afforded him by the general panic that had now 
seized upon the people. The White Hoods rushed down upon 
them, shouting their war cry of " Ghent! Ghent! The Whit6 
Hood! The White Hood!" The cowardly citizens threw 
down their staves, and began to fly in all directions, inter- 
cepting one another in the distraction of their retreat, tumbling 
in heaps together, and literally crouching like dogs before 
their assailants ; or rather, they might be compared to curs, 
that yelp at those who threaten them from a distance, but hang 
their taUs and run away when pursued. 
- To describe the anger, the vexation, the astonishment of 
the Earl and Sir Walter at such dastardly conduct would be 
impossible. They resolved to make a stand, and either to 
succeed in stemming the torrent of their foes that poured 
down upon them in all directions, or to fall in the attempt. 
Once more they endeavoiured to form their men-at-arms into 
a compact body, so as to prevent the entrance of Von Arta- 
veld and his people into Bruges ; but even this measure was 
rendered ineffectual by the citizens, who so crowded round 
the Earl and Sir Walter to save themselves, and so hampered 
their operations, that in order to attack, or even to resist, the 
men of Ghent, they must at first have fallen upon those of 
Bruges. Thus obstructed and encumbered, they could do 
nothing: and, except the knights who bore them company, 
their own bands at length took the general alarm, and fled, 
like the rest, in all directions. 

Sir Walter d'Anghien now perceived that, surrounded by 
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such a host of daring assailants, with no support save what 
might he found in a few hrave knights, all resistance must 
ultimately prove vain. He was desirous to preserve the life 
of the Earl. Lewis was now in danger. D'Anghien forgot 
all his own injuries, and, conjuring his uncle to return to the 
palace, he proposed there to make a stand, and if possible to 
attempt to close the gates of the city. The Earl, seeing how 
desperate was his situation, followed this advice, and setting 
spurs to his horse, hastily retreated towards the palace. D'An- 
ghien attempted to secure the gates. But the dastardly citi- 
zens had so neglected their own preservation, that one of the 
principal gates had been torn from its hinges and destroyed; 
the White Hoods, therefore, with ease poured into the city, 
dealing death and confusion all around them. 

Whilst these events were passing, Gilbert Matthew had 
leanit what turn the combat was likely to take, and, anxious 
to preserve his own life (for he could expect no mercy from a 
White Hood), under a pretext of ensuring the safety of the 
Countess of Artois, he persuaded her to mount a swift horse, 
and attended only by nimself and a few of her people, to 
make her escape by one of the postern gates that led from 
Bruges into the plains towards Lille; assuring her, that by 
reaching LiUe she could more effectually serve her son than 
by remaining to become a prisoner where she was. The 
(Jountess fled, in the hope to raise succours for Lewis; Gilbert 
Matthew ran away, as all cowards do, for no motive but that 
of preserving a life already useless. They were gone before 
the Earl could gain the paJace. 

During the general consternation, Anna was warned by her 
aged attendant to seek safety by flight. This woman had 
become attached to her young charge, for in every honest 
breast Anna found a friend. She had heard exaggerated 
accounts of what had passed in the combat, and was assured 
that every person found within the palace would be put to the 
sword. Too old herself to fly, she resolved if possible to save 
Anna, and to induce her immediately to quit a place where 
danger was inevitable. 

Anna, on hearing this, no longer thought of herself, or if 
she did, she thought her life was in no danger from the White 
Hoods, since she was known to most of the leaders of that 
party as the daughter of the deceased John Lyon. But she 
feared for Sir Walter d'Anghien ; she had heard of his return, 
and that all his efforts to save the city had proved vain. He, 
perhaps, might suffer death ; the very thought of this filled 
her with consternation. She felt too for Lewis de Male, for, 
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however unjust and even cruel his conduct had been to her, 
he had nevertheless kept sacred the promise he made to afford 
her honoiurahle protection ; and * kindness, ever nobler than 
revenge,' now pleaded for him. She thought that could she 
but be instrumental in saving her prince, as well as her be- 
loved Sir Walter, it would be a generous act. Anna resolved 
to attempt it. 

A great mind in peril is most truly compared to the oak 
amidst the tempest. Weaker bodies bow before it; but the 
oak stands firm, and resists its fury ; it braves the contest of 
the elements, and either flourishes uninjured when the storm 
has sunk to rest, or if it falls, falls never to rise again. 
Anna's mind was of this character. She summoned all her 
fortitude to her aid; and hoping that could she but see Von 
Artaveld, who she knew to be noble in his nature, she might 
induce him to save the lives of the Earl and of Sir Walter, 
she resolved notwitstanding her own danger and the horror 
of the time, to seek Von Artaveld. 

Her resolution may be deemed desperate ; but the danger 
which prompted it appeared to her inevitable, and she was 
ever enthusiastic in a good cause. Hers was a generous 
feeling of self-devotion — that heroism and true courage which, 
in moments of peril, raises the female mind above the sup- 
posed weakness of its nature, above the petty fears so common 
to the sex. Anna now wrapped her large black mantle close 
around her, and snatching up a cloak which she found in the 
apartment, thinking that, should she meet the Earl or Sir 
Walter, it might stand them in stead in a moment of neces- 
sity, she quitted her chamber with a quick step, her heart full 
of anxiety, yet in her deportment, calm, firm, and collected. 
She left the palace by a private door, and endeavoured to 
make her way into the public streets. 

The night was totally dark, and the siu-rounding objects 
were alone visible by the blaze of a few torches, which here 
and there gleamed around, and partially exhibited some sight 
of horror, the agonised and distorted features of the dying, 
or heaps of the fallen and pallid dead. The shouts of the 
victors, the clash of arms, the groans of the wounded, with 
shrieks of ten-or, united in fearful and continued discord. 
That part of the city which had been fired by the White 
Hoods, now suddenly exhibited the horrors of a conflagration, 
which threatened to reduce the whole into a heap of ashes. 
The flames ascended high in the air, spreading ruin in every 
direction, and for a time dispelling the surrounding darkness, 
but in a manner so as to make every object more fearful, by 
shewing distinctly the full extent of the misery they wrought. 
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The white hood, the well-known symbol of the insurgents, 
soon attracted the eyes of Anna, and she resolved to make 
her way towards a band of these men, who were assembled 
together, and to demand that she might instantly be con- 
ducted to their chief. She knew well the power of Von Arta- 
veld's name, that but to pronounce it acted like a spell even 
upon the boldest ruffian of his party. To declare herself his 
friend, as having once been under his protection, she was 
assured would obtain for her a compliance with her demand; 
and when in his presence, she knew she had nothing to fear 
for herself, and that she had much to hope for those she was 
so anxious to save. 

With this intent she still endeavoured to make her way 
through the crowd, and had nearly reached the spot where 
she purposed addressing the White Hoods, when some re- 
markable words, uttered by a man who belonged to them, 
struck upon her ear, and she paused for a moment to listen. 

" I say," exclaimed this man to one of his companions, 
" there will be neither peace nor safety for Ghent while Lewis 
lives! Von Artaveld would fain make him a prisoner and 
spare his life ; but I and Peter du Bois are for being rid of 
him at once, and that is the wiser and the surer way. So 
follow me, my friends, for I hear the Earl has just returned 
to the palace, and that he is about to leave it again, in order 
to summon the citizens to rally round him, and to make a 
stand. Now is our time, therefore. We will go cautiously 
to work. We will beset the streets, so that he cannot escape 
or pass down any one of them, and we may then entrap him 
and kill him at our own pleasure ; for though Von Artaveld 
has issued orders that he, as well as Sir Walter d'Anghien, 
should be spared, yet who is to obey such orders in the dark? 
how are we to know the Earl from another man? Lewis is 
mounted on horseback. Murder every one you find upon a 
horse, and you are sure of him." 

"It is well spoken," said another of the White Hoods, "and 
Du Bois will bear us out if we do so. Let us about it imme- 
diately ; let every man take his post. I will fix my stand at 
the comer of this street, and, remember friends, whoever is 
seen coming forward upon a horse, let the horseman be slain 
instantly without mercy." 

Anna stayed to hear no more ; her close black mantle had 
effectually concealed her from observation, and she instantly 
quitted the spot, and retraced her steps towards the palace 
with breathless speed. She then went direct into the square 
or court-yard before the entrance. She now perceived a 
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number of lighted torches borne by the Earl's people, who 
stood about him. Lewis was at the moment inquiring for Sir 
Walter d'Anghien. He was told that his nephew had gone, 
on assurance of safety, to hold a personal conference with 
Von Artaveld, in the hope that some arrangement might be 
made — some terms offered, to stop the effusion of blood, and 
the terrors of the present hour. 

Anna heard of Sir Walter's safety with thankfulness ; she 
now thought only of saving the Earl from a fate that would 
overtake nim before Sir Walter or Von Artaveld could make 
any terms for his preservation. Without losing a moment, 
she rushed forward and caught the rein of the Earl's charger, 
at the very instant he was about to turn the animnl's head in 
order to quit the spot. " Oh, my lord!" she exclaimed, " dis- 
mount, dismount, and save your life ! there are some hundreds 
of the White Hoods who lay in wait for you, who even now 
perhaps are pressing on towards the palace with the intent to 
murder you. They have placed a guard at the avenue of 
every street; it is impossible you should escape — ^it is madness 
if you resist them. They are a host in number compared to 
your own people. Dismount, and save yourself. I have heard 
all their plans. Do not tempt Providence by a desperate re- 
sistance. Dismount, and save yourself." 

*' What is it you tell me? " said the Earl; " and how is it, 
maiden, that you, whom I thought secure within the palace, 
have gained intelligence of so much danger lurking near?" 

"There is no time for parley," replied Anna; "the least 
delay may cost you your life. Believe me, my words are true. 
It is from the White Hoods themselves that I have learnt 
their dreadful intents ; once more I conjure you to dismount, 
and to preserve your Ufe." 

Struck with the vehemence of her manner, Lewis obeyed, 
and sprang from his horse. He had scarcely done so, when 
a page of his household ran, pale and affrighted, towards him, 
and exclaimed, " Oh, my lord! save yourself, you are betrayed; 
a band of men are advancing towards the palace; they come 
to take your life." 

At hearing these words Lewis ordered all the torches to be 
extinguished; this was instantly done. He then directed the 
small company of his attendants to disperse, and to save them- 
selves as they best could. To be near him, he feared, would 
prove thair ruin. "And now," said he, turning to Anna, 
"who shall protect thee?'* 

"Fear not for me, my lord," said Anna, "my life is in no 
danger, since I am the daughter of a White Hood; but think 
to save yourself." r 
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people coming this way — lose not a moment, hasten to the 
chamber; I will follow you, and do my beat to hide you and to 
save you." 

The Earl of Flanders delayed not a moment to obey her 
instructions. He ascended the ladder, and hastily crept under 
the wretched bed. The honest widow adjusted such coverings 
as the place afforded to hide him from observation, and soon 
returned to Anna, who was anxiously waiting for her below, 
as she sat muffled in her mantle by the side of the fireplace, 
where a few embers were mouldering upon the hearth. 

The widow now took her youngest child, who lay in a 
cradle, in her arms, and placing herself opposite to Anna, was 
soon employed in nursing the little creature, and endeavouring 
once more to lull it to rest, for the infant, disturbed by the 
entrance of strangers, had been awakened and affrighted out 
of its sleep. 

In a short time the tumult in the street increased, and the 
door of the house was violently burst open. Several White 
Hoods, bearing weapons in their hands, now rushed in, and 
demanded of the woman that she would let them see the man 
who had but lately entered her dwelling. 

"Alas!" said she, "what man would you seek here? or 
why do you come with violence and threats to a poor widow 
with a family of small children?" 

"Some one entered here not long ago," continued the in- 
surgent; "we saw him pass in. Give him up to us, or it shall 
be worse for you." 

" I passed in myself not long ago, and this young damsel 
with me," replied the widow. "Look round this room, it is 
small enough and poor enough, God knows. Who could it 
conceal?" 

" But here is a ladder," said another of the insurgents; "we 
will soon see where that leads to. The Earl of Flanders has 
escaped from his palace, and a man muffled in a cloak was 
traced to this house. We suspect it was the Earl. Give me 
the lamp, woman — I will ascend the ladder." 

" Oh, do not, do not," exclaimed the woman, "my children 
sleep above." 

" Do not?" rejoined the White Hood, " nay then, if that is 
your request, I must ascend, for children could not be mistaken 
for men; so you had nothing to fear for them." 

Anna saw the imprudence of the poor woman, and that it 
was likely to betray the Earl; she therefore started up, seized 
the lamp, and turning towards the iuFiu^gent, she said, " Fol- 
low me, then, friend, you shall be satisfied; but the good 
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widow fears her children may be frighted if you disturb them 
in their sleep." Anna held the lamp with a steady hand, and 
ascended the ladder, followed by the White Hood, whilst the 
rest of his band remained below, still holding their naked 
weapons in their hands, and ready for the work of death, 
should Lewis be discovered. 

" Look round," said Anna, to the ruffian who was her com- 
panion, as she entered the apartment; "what do you find 
here?" and advancing towards the bed, she held the lamp 
over the sleeping children, yet so as to avoid suffering its 
beams to fall towards the bottom of the bed. "There," she 
continued, " there lie the widow's treasures and her cares, 
safely guarded, whilst they slumber, by liim who is the Father 
of the fatherless. Ai^ you satisfied?" 

" There is nothing here," answered the man surlily, and he 
turned to descend. "The devil, I think," said he, " has got 
Lewis before his time; for I could have sworn that I saw a 
man with a muffler about him, enter here but just now." 

"I have on a muffler," said Anna, "for so you may call 
my mantle, and I entered but just now; come let us descend." 

" Ay," replied the man; " but first, with your leave, I will 
see you without that same muffler; so uncloak, dame or 
damsel, and let me see if you be such as a man may look upon 
without being sorry for his pains." 

" Descend," said Anna, " and I will draw aside my mantle 
below ; your comrades wait for you ;" and so saying, she swiftly 
past forward, still carefully holding the lamp so that it might 
be shaded by a portion of the drapery she wore about her. 
She contrived to be the first to descend into the room belovv. 
The ruffian paused at the top of the steps. " Hold up the 
lamp," said he, to Anna ; " do you leave such -visitors as we 
are to break our necks in the dark?" 

Anna trembled when she heard these words, lest the rays 
of light should fall towards the floor of the chamber, but she 
dared not disobey. At length the man descended the ladder 
without suspicion. "And now, damsel," said he, "let us see 
your face; who are you?" 

" One of yoiur own people," boldly answered Anna; "and 
one whom Von Artaveld protected, as your comrade there, 
honest Martin, can avouch. I beseech you, therefore, that 
you will suffer me to remain as private as 1 desire to be. Von 
Artaveld would suffer no insult to be offered to me." 

Martin, who had been dragged along with the other White 
Hoods in search of the Earl of Flanders, and who really sus- 
pected Anna had somehow or other managed to conceal Sir 
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Walter d'Anghien (never dreaming that her protection had 
been shewn to the Earl himself), now advanced, and said, 
that he knew the damsel had been well cared for by Von 
Artaveld at Ghent, and he was sure that his master had a 
great value for her, and so, he supposed, she had followed him 
to Bruges. 

The White Hoods laughed at Martin's account, and offered 
one or two jests upon the subject. At length the leading 
ruffian proposed to depart: "Come along," said he, to the 
rest; "we must search further; we do but lose time here. 
Lewis must not escape with life ; and as for Von Artaveld, he 
is a brave captain, and so he may have as many damsels as he 
pleases, and we all know that he loves a fair maiden as well 
as a bow-string or a battle." ^ 

So saying, the man quitted the house, attended by his com- 
panions. Anna and the poor widow rejoiced at their departure. 
The latter now hastened to the Earl, m order to concert mea- 
sures with him for his security, as it was absolutely necessary 
that he should remove from Bruges early on the following 
morning, since his life was hoiurly in danger as long as he 
remained in that city. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



The greater part of that night, in which the Earl of Flanders 
so miraculously escaped the imminent dangers by which he 
was surrounded, was spent, by him, Anna, and the poor widow, 
in devising means for his departure, since his continuance in 
Bruges appeared so fraught with peril, that it was deemed 
better, at all events, to quit the town as soon as possible, and 
rather to trust to such a chance of escape as the open fields 
and plains might offer, than to remain where he was. 

Female acuteness is generally most conspicuous in moments 
of difficulty that require promptitude and caution ; so was it 
now. For whilst Lewis vainly considered and re-considered 
what was best to be done for his safety, his companions devised 
the means. The widow provided him with some apparel for 
his disguise, that had belonged to her deceased husband, and 
Anna pointed out the necessity of his endeavouring to pass the 
city walls before the full light of day. Fortunately for Lewis, 
more than one of the city gates had, on the previous night, 
been torn off their hinges by the White Hoods, when uiey 
followed up their victory. 
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The widow now busied herself as well as she was able in 
assisting to disguise his person. His long hair, which accord- 
ing to the custom of the nobles of the time, he usually wore 
bound round by a chaplet of pearls, or a fillet, so as to confine 
it to the back part of the head, was now purposely dishevelled, 
and suffered to fall close about his face and brows. A common 
jerkin, such as was worn by artificers, with a brown leather 
belt, and a cloak and hood of blue stutF, were put on as care- 
lessly as possible — the latter drawn close over a little skull-cap 
placed on the crown of his head. 

Thus equipped, Lewis prepared once more to sally forth 
with Anna. He thanked the widow sincerely for the generous 
manner in which she had become, under Providence, the 
means of preserving his life ; promised her a large reward, 
should he ever again have the power to bestow it, and offered 
her several pieces of gold from the purse he had about him. 
These the honest creature at first refused, saying, that in the 
Earl's present condition, gold might be found necessary to 
procure not only sustenance, but horses to facilitate his escape, 
when he should be beyond the walls of Bruges. The Earl, 
however, assured her, that accepting what he offered for her 
self and children, would do him no injury, as he had still 
sufficient to bear him to LUle, a place he hoped to reach before 
the following night. 

With many a caution, and with many a prayer for their 
safety, did the poor widow bid adieu to her lord and his 
amiable companion, the orphan of John Lyon, who, though 
the child of the original instigator of the rebellion against 
Lewis, was now acting as the instrument of his preservation 
from its effects. And the damsel, who, but a brief space before, 
had feared the Earl as her most cruel oppressor, now feared 
lest he should fall by the oppression of others. Thus singular 
and unforeseen are the chances and circumstances of this 
world ; and thus, under the mysterious, but merciful guidance 
of Providence, events in his hand are made as salutary lessons 
to teach the proud, that even to those they deem the most 
humUe, the most dependent on their will, they may one day 
owe an obUgation for service, from which no state of life, how- 
ever exalted, can be entirely exempt ; for all are human, and 
mutual service is the bond as well as the duty of humanity. 

The widow blessed Anna with tears in her eyes; and whilst 
her good wishes were fervently uttered for the welfare of the 
Earl, though perfectly respectful, there was a greater ease, 
a less degree of being awed, in her manner towards him, than 
could be expected from one bom in low life, who stood in the 
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presence of a prince. But calamity, like death, is a great 
leveller of distinctions ; and it might be, that when the poor 
widow of Bruges spoke her farewell to the noble Earl, whom 
she had preserved by hiding him under the bed of her own 
children, she thought less of him as a lord, and more of him as 
a fellow-creature to whom she had done a kindness. 

It was scarcely daybreak when Lewis and Anna quitted 
tlie house. The lane in which it stood was empty, and as 
they passed down several streets (towards the gates which 
opened upon the fields without the town) they met but few 
persons at that early hour. The White Hoods, after having 
burnt the habitations of some of their foes, had been pre- 
vented from committing further violence of the like nature, 
on pain of death, by the express command of Von Artaveld. 
The victors, considerably fatigued, not only by their previous 
exertions, but also by the energy and enthusiasm with which 
they had attacked the citizens of Bruges, found so much com- 
fort and refreshment in the various quarters assigned them, 
that they at length gave over the work of destruction; and 
though nothing could withhold them from pillage, yet they 
contented themselves for the present with such portions of gold 
as they could readily obtain from the well-stored coiFers of 
the wealthy burghers; and having regaled upon their good 
cheer the greater part of the night, the rebels had at last 
sought repose. 

As Anna and Lewis passed through the streets, sUence 
and desolation reigned around them ; and frequently was she 
chilled with horror, when, stumbling against something which 
obstructed her passage, and was scarcely visible through the 
dim twilight of early dawn, she perceived heaps of the dead 
lying before her path, which the victors had not yet found 
leisure to remove. As the day approached, she looked more 
cautiously around, and often turned aside to avoid such spec- 
tacles of death. 

At length she passed, with her companion, beyond the gates 
in safety ; and advanced into the plains. 

Whilst Anna and the Earl were passing through the streets 
of Bruges, from prudent motives they had observed the pro- 
foundest silence. But, though now they were alone in the 
open plains, and no danger could ensue from conversation, 
neither of them seemed much disposed to be the first to enter 
upon it. Both were silent, and both from opposite feelings. 

Anna, whose conduct was constantly regulated by fixed 
principles and generous feelings, had undertaken to assist the 
Earl in his escape from the most liberal motives. Governed 
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by the same, she resolved not to desert him whilst she could 
be instrumental to his preservation ; for should he fall into the 
hands of the White Hoods, she, as the daughter of John Lyon, 
hoped that she might, perhaps, have some influence with 
them, or, at least, induce them to take the Earl before Von 
Artaveld, on whose honour and humanity she placed a great 
reliance. Lewis had once pureed her with lawless love. He 
had threatened her destruction when he discovered the at- 
tachment that subsisted between her and Sir Walter d'Anghien, 
should she encourage his hopes. To save Sir Walter she had 
volimtarily resigned him, unless the Earl gave his sanction to 
their mutual affection. These were bitter remembrances, but 
still Lewis had kept his faith towards her. He had sheltered 
her in honour and safety within his own palace, at a time 
when, but for such shelter, the worst evils might have fallen 
upon her; and Anna, whose nature was ever prone to forgive 
injuries, especially when their remembrance could be blotted 
out by the slightest benefit, now thought she was bound by 
gratitude to assist him. But still was she doubtful how far 
Lewis would acknowledge her service to him, or how far it 
might work upon his mind, to induce him to give up any re- 
maining feelings of lawless passion in favour of his nephew's 
honourable affection. 

These thoughts made her timid and anxious; and though 
she felt the most painful suspense respecting what, even now, 
might be the fate of Sir Walter d'Anghien, and longed to 
communicate her fears, yet she was too apprehensive of 
offending, to name him to his uncle ; and unwilling to speak 
upon any indifferent subject, when this pressed so near her 
heart, she remained pensive and silent, as she walked by the 
side of Lewis from the walls of Bruges. 

The Earl, whose mind was distracted by a thousand con- 
tending feelings, was not, however, insensible to the idea, 
that, at this moment, he owed, in all probability, the preser- 
vation of his life to the youthful creature who was beside him. 
The sudden and terrible change in his fortunes, the misery of 
his coimtry, the uncertainty of his future prospects, all pressed 
upon him. That he might again become a prince of power 
and honour, or that in a few hours, if taken by his enemies, 
he might, perhaps, be consigned to a dungeon or to death, 
were anxieties that successively rose in his mind to torment 
him; and he thought, with intense feeling, upon his nephew, 
whom he knew to be his most faithful, zealous, and assured 
friend. Conscience whispered a reproach for his late conduct 
towards him respecting Anna. But her beauty, her charms, 
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were too powerful to be remembered by Lewis, even in the 
hour of peril, with indifference; and he could not think upon 
their mutual affection without a feeling of envy and regret. 
Yet his own escape, the services they had both rendered him, 
aroused in his breast sentiments of a better kind. He resolved 
to respect his vow ; and though he should wander with Anna 
through the loneliest desert, that not a word of lawless passion 
should escape his lips. 

Lewis had been bred in a court; he had been an indulged 
son, and was accustomed to the uncontrolled power of a prince, 
but he was rather of a weak, than of a depraved heart. The 
current that flowed thence had been polluted, but the source 
was not wholly contaminated ; and though he had been hurried 
into bad actions when under the influence of passion, he had 
neither that callous feeling, nor that cold-heartedness, which 
renders a man incapable of listening to the dictates of reason, 
when she speaks during the stillness of the soul. 

Such characters as Lewis de Male are capable of remorse. 
A great occasion will sometimes powerfully arouse it, and re- 
pentance will often follow, though the inclination reluctantly 
gives place to admit it. In such a temper of mind was Lewis 
at this moment. Desirous to conquer, as much as possible, 
his passion for Anna, he feared the power of her fascinations, 
he wished to avoid their influence. Wandering and distracted 
in his thoughts, he walked silently forward, with his eyes 
averted from his fair companion. 

At length they came to the extremity of the plain where 
two roads presented themselves. One of these led towards 
Lille, and the other to a wood of some extent, in which the 
Earl, during the days of his prosperity, had often followed the 
chase. They paused here for a moment, when Anna ventured 
to address her companion, but in a low and timid voice. "My 
lord," said she, "this, if I mistake not, is the road to Lille; 
but might I presume to counsel you, I would not venture upon 
it here. Yonder I perceive a troop of persons advancing. 
They are well mounted, and seem partially armed. I should 
fear they are enemies ; for your friends, I think, would hardly 
venture so near to Bruges, and so openly, unless they came 
supported by a more numerous body of men-at-arms than 
advance yonder. It will be prudent to avoid them." 

The Earl looked in the direction to which Anna pointed. 
"Yes," replied Lewis, "those are no friends of mine; for 
surely the banner of Ghent floats above their heads. We will 
leave the direct road, and turn into the wood. I know a path 
which opens thence, at about a league's distance on the road 
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to Lille. We can seek this, and either immediately proceed, 
or remain till the shadows of evening shall assist us by con- 
cealing our flight. But how, maiden, will you, who during 
the night have found neither rest nor sleep, support the toil of 
journeying thus on foot?" 

"My lord," said Anna, "the distracted events of these sad 
times have too often broken my rest, to render the trial new 
to me. I have health and strength; and in a good cause, God, 
I trust, will give me spirit to bear all hardships. Besides, we 
may rest ourselves in the wood, before we continue our journey." 

Whilst Anna spoke, they turned into a path which led 
directly into the wood. Lewis now offered her his arm for sup- 
port, with an air of gentle kindness that spoke more assurance 
to Anna than the words by which he accompanied the action. 
Still she felt timid and reluctant. "Nay, lean on my arm, 
maiden," said Lewis; "can you fear to accept that support, 
which, but for own generous conduct, I could not now offer you ?" 

Anna no longer hesitated. Though young and inexperienced, 
she possessed that intuitive delicacy of feeling, which in an 
instant detects the difference of expression subsisting between 
an act that proceeds from kindness, and one that is the conse- 
quence of passion. 

Lewis and Anna soon gained the interior of the wood, 
where they proposed to rest, ere they proceeded on their way. 
The widow had bestowed upon them all the means of refresh- 
ment her house could afford. These consisted of a small loaf 
of bread, and a few dried fish. The fugitives now sought 
some place where they might partake of their frugal meal, 
with the hope of present security; and diverging somewhat 
apart from the direct path, they passed under the pendant 
boughs, and following the course of a small stream, came to a 
natural recess, where it welled out from a rock, and playing 
over several portions of its polished surface, spread into two 
separate channels, that watered the forest in opposite direc- 
tions. Here the wanderers paused, and Lewis sunk down 
upon a fragment of the rock. Anna looked upon the Earl, 
and observed in his countenance an expression of intense 
anxiety and grief, whilst the deadly whiteness of his cheeks 
indicated a considerable share of bodily indisposition. 

" My lord," said she, " I fear you are little able to bear th« 
toils to which you are exposed. The events of last night 
have overpowered you. You are ill ; what can I do to help 
you?" 

The Earl fixed his eyes upon Anna's features, whilst a grave 
and solemn expression overspread his own, and taking her 
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hand within his, as she stood before him, he said, " Maiden, I 
am sick in soul ; these events, I fear, are but the beginning of 
sorrows ; they are but the scourges of heaven in requital of 
past deeds. And is it from you that I must receive help? 
from you, whom I have injured, that I must now receive 
succour?" 

" My lord," answered Anna, " God is my witness that I 
think not of the past, unless it be to remember that you kept 
faith with me, and sheltered me. I would now serve you, as 
I am in duty bound to serve you, whilst I have strength to do 
it, for you are my natural lord and prince." 

" Alas, Anna!" said the Earl, " you know not half the 
danger you incur by serving me. Should I fall into the power 
of Du Bois, you have no hope for liberty or honour. And 
should you return with me to Lille in safety, where I could 
alone protect you, I fear I could not there conceal you from 
the vigilance of the Countess of Artois, or from the malice of 
her dependent, Gilbert Matthew. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the best course you could adopt for your own preservation 
would be to return to Bruges, and at once to place yourself 
under the care of Von Artaveld ; he is honourable, though my 
enemy. Leave me, then, maiden, leave me to my own for- 
tunes. I have no right to look for aid from you." 

** My lord," replied Anna, " every creature, be he prince or 
peasant, has a right to look for aid at the hand of his fellow- 
being, and I will not desert you in your extremity of sorrow. 
I have also another motive, my lord, that prompts me to serve 
you with more than ordinary zeal." 

Anna spoke these last words in a tremulous yet solemn tone, 
whilst a tear, at the moment, glistened in her eye. " What 
motive," said the Earl, eagerly; "speak, I conjure you?" 

"We are taught," replied the damsel, as she devoutly 
crossed herself, " by the holy mysteries of our church, that the 
souls of the departed suffer in the flames of an expiatory 
punishment, till such time as the sin^ committed in the body 
are atoned for by torments long and grievous. We are also 
taught, that this miserable time of suffering may be shortened, 
and the souls of the departed freed, by the prayers and deeds 
of such friends as remain to them on earth, and piously endea- 
vour to work out their enlargement. I would do much to free 
my poor father's spirit from the fires of purgatory. He was 
the first man to rebel against you. It was a grievous sin ; 1 
would now endeavour to cancel it, by the most devoted service 
to your cause." 

"Dearest maiden," said the Earl, "such filial piety, such 
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virtue as thine, must surely cancel all thy father's sins; 
and the saints of heaven, whom thou resemblest on earth, 
will plead to our blessed Lady and the holy St. Peter, to 
open to him the golden gates of paradise. Think not, then, 
of the dead, but of the living. Once more, wilt thou leave 
me!" 

"No, my lord," replied Anna, " I will not desert you, to 
join your rebellious people." 

A ray of joy lightened the pale countenance of Lewis, and 
emphatically pressing the hand of Anna between both his 
own, he said in an earnest manner, " Canst thou, canst thou 
forgive?" 

*• So help me heaven," answered Anna, and she looked up 
as she made the solemn appeal, " I do forgive thee, even as I 
would be forgiven! Continue thus to me — be to me as a 
father and a prince, and I will serve you as your true vassal, 
even to the death." 

Scarcely had Anna pronounced these last words, whien a 
rustling of the leaves, near the spot where the Earl and herself 
w€re conversing, struck upon her ear. Lewis started up, 
and drew from beneath the mean cloak in which he was dis- 
guised his dagger, the only instrument of defence he had 
retained about his person. Anna turned pale, but summoning 
her resolution to her aid, she looked at Lewis, and placed her 
forefinger upon her lip in token of silence. She then bent her 
head, and softly whispered in his ear, "Retire within the 
recess of the rocks; you may not yet be seen. I am in no 
danger. I will issue forth, and see what you have to fear. If 
you are observed, all may be lost. I beseech you, my lord, to 
withdraw among the rocks, and leave the rest to me." 

Lewis obeyed her directions. Anna drew her mantle close 
about her face, took up the little basket that contained their 
repast, in order that she might the better appear like a peasant 
girl, and stept boldly forward. Again she heard a rustling 
amongst the leaves and boughs of the trees, near the pathway 
where she stood. Anna paused for a moment, the steps 
instantly ceased. This circumstance convinced her, that who- 
ever the concealed person might be, he was watching her 
motions. 

" It may be some one who lurks near to seize upon the 
Earl," thought Anna. "Perhaps he may not yet; have seen 
Lewis. If so, I will endeavour to mislead the search, and 
walk in an opposite direction, towards the outskirts of the 
wood. I will pluck wild flowers by the way, that I may seem 
to be employed like other country damsels, as they loiter on 
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their path." As these thoughts passed through the mind of 
Anna, she paced leisurely forward, filling her hasket from the 
hushes and plants that grew thick around. Still the footsteps 
of the cautious lurker seemed to follow her, and she no longer 
doubted they were the steps of some one who suspected her 
to be in company with Lewis in his flight. Exceedingly 
alanned by this apprehension, she resolved to appear as care- 
less and as light-hearted as possible, the better to deceive the 
observer. She, therefore, whilst she strolled on, sang a litde 
air, common with the damsels of her country. 

Scarcelv had Anna warbled a few notes, when the concealed 
person suddenly rushed forth, and ere she could recover from 
the alarm this action had occasioned her, he crossed her path, 
threw his arms about her, and, clasping her with fervour to 
his bosom, exclaimed, "Thank God, you are safe, then!" 
Anna looked up, and beheld Sir Walter d' Anghien ; his dress 
in great disorder, his countenance pallid, but expressive of the 
liveliest joy. 

For some moments she remained silent, from pleasure and 
surprise; when the words — "O Walter! thank heaven that you 
too are safe; how came you here?" escaped her lips in such 
agitation, that they were scarcely articulately pronounced. 
"I will tell you all anon," replied Sir Walter. "I am safe 
for the present ; but where is the Earl ? Surely some one was 
with you when I first observed a female, who I then little 
thought to be Anna, standing under the shelter of the trees." 

"The Earl is in the wood," said Anna. "Why did you 
Im-k near us without speaking?" 

"I was doubtful who you were," replied Sir Walter; "and 
you will soon find that I have sufficient cause to observe some 
degree of caution. How did you escape from Bruges?" 

"I will tell you all as we pass on to join the Earl," said 
Anna; "let us instantly seek him." 

Whilst they did so, Anna related briefly the events of the 
preceding evening, and the manner of their escape from 
Bruges. She spoke quick, and her whole frame appeared 
agitated with the delight and surprise she experienced at 
again meeting Sir Walter in safety. 

Joy, like sorrow, is the parent of violent emotions. Anna 
could not conceal her feelings, and yet, steady in the obser- 
vance of her principles, she would not allow herself to mention 
a subject so intimately connected with their mutual afiection; 
for although Lewis had changed his manner towards her, he 
had yet given no sanction to the pretensions of his nephew. 
"Do I once more behold you, my beloved Anna?" said Sir 
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Walter. " Are you once more mine? So great is the joy that 
I feel at being near you, that I could at this moment forget 
the dangers by which I am surrounded; and yet, I fear, I 
must too soon leave you, to meet them." 

"Sir Walter," replied Anna, with a gravity of aspect she 
had not yet assumed during the interview, " forbear, I conjure 
you, to speak upon the subject. I am bound by a vow the 
most solemn never to encourage your hopes but by the sanction 
of your prince." 

"And has he," eagerly inquired Sir Walter, "has he dared 
still to forbid them? Has he dared to plead his own dishonour- 
able passion, after all you have done to save him?" 

"Be not thus hasty," said Anna; "the Earl has uttered 
not a word to me but such as may meet a damsel's ear without 
prejudice to her honour. You have not been named in our 
conference. But these are not times for the indulgence of 
private feeling. The Earl is in imminent danger; let us think 
of the means to save him, and leave the rest to that unknown 
futurity which, under Providence, may be of a nature contrary 
to our expectations." 

"And can you thus," said Sir Walter, "deny me one poor 
hope — one assurance of faithful affection — one remembrance 
dear to my soul? You are still silent, and I fear that indiffer- 
ence assumes the character of resolution. This silence is not 
the consequence of your vow, but of coldness." 

Anna looked pained by these reproaches, but she feared to 
enter upon a subject that might betray her into some expres- 
sion of her feelings. She deemed it right to suppress them; 
and looking gently up in Sir Walter's face, as she led him on 
to the spot where Lewis was concealed, she only said, "Come, 
come, let us banish these sad thoughts. Let us trust in heaven 
for our future happiness." 

The feelings, like the hopes, of a lover, turn upon the 
slightest point. These few words acted powerfully upon the 
mind of Sir Walter, and restored a degree of tranquillity to his 
agitated feelings ; for Anna, by using the word usy had placed 
her own happiness in the same scale with his. She thus com- 
bined their hopes, and Sir Walter was satisfied. There was a 
tenderness too, in her manner, that dwelt upon his recollec- 
tion when her words had ceased. 

Lewis had retired within the rocky recess. He now per- 
ceived, through the branches of the trees by which it was 
sheltered, that Anna returned to him, accompanied by another 
person; he did not at first discover that it was Sir Walter 
d'Anghien. But no sooner had he recognised his nephew. 
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deliberate upon what measures they should take to obtain 
rest and refreshment. At a short ^stance they perceived a 
house, through whose casements several lights were seen to 
twinkle, as they spread their beams far across a level and open 
country, the usual character of Flemish scenery. 

"Surely," said the Earl, "I should know that house. It 
must be a little inn that stands in the direct road between 
Bruges and Lille. It is too poor to be much frequented; and, 
idisguised as I am in this artificer's apparel, I think I may 
pass unnoticed. If we seek shelter there, we may seem as 

Cr travellers upon the road. Do you, Sir Walter, draw your 
d, like mine, close over your head, and we will venture to 
take refuge at this house for a few hours; we may rise with 
the dawn to continue our journey." 

They all agreed to the proposal, and the little party soon 
reached the door of the inn. The host speedily appeared, 
and by his alacrity, although an aged man, his accent, and 
the volubility of his speech, it seemed he was a native of 
France and not of Flanders. He gladly undertook to accom- 
modate the whole party for the night. There was a civility 
of manner in his speech, which even in those remote times 
distinguished the nation to which he owed his birth. 

As he stept forward to conduct the guests to the only 
chamber on the ground floor, besides the kitchen, they ob- 
served, in crossing the latter apartment, two men and a 
woman, seated round a table, who wore upon their heads the 
symbol of their party — the well-known white hood. Anna 
shuddered; nor did the Earl feel at all pleased to find himself 
so near his foes, uncertain if these were all he had to fear, or 
if others of the same band lurked in the neighbourhood. But 
retreat was now too late; it would only excite suspicion. The 
travellers, therefore, past on in silence to the chamber destined 
for their use. 

It was a miserable apartment, and evidently shewed that 
no neat-handed Flemish maiden here rided the household. 
Every thing around bespoke negligence ; every thing in the 
room was black with dirt; the door was in a dilapidated state, 
and a wretched bed stood within a small recess, partially con- 
cealed by an old curtain, that drew across the front part from 
one side to the other. Here the party sat down, whilst the 
nost placed a lamp upon the table, and received a brief order 
to bring them such refreshment as the house afforded. Sir 
Walter intimated that they were travellers, who must depart 
early in the morning, as their affairs would not admit of 
delay. 
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It is as difiicult to disguise the accent and manner natural 
to persons of birth and education, as it is impossible for the 
vulgar to assume the manners of their betters. Sir Walter's 
cloak was plain, and the whole of his dress in disorder, and 
Anna and the Earl were carefully attired, so as to disguise 
their real condition. But there was nothing about them of 
conimon breeding ; and the French host, a lively and shrewd 
old man, accustomed daily to witness the boorish air and 
speech of the country people, or the important self-sufficiency 
of the wealthy traders, soon entertained a suspicion that his 
guests were not what they seemed to be. He had no inten- 
tion, however, to communicate his suspicions to any but the 
party themselves, and this was rather in his manner than in 
his words, for he treated them with the utmost deference and 
respect. 

The table was now covered, and a flagon of wine produced, 
of a better quality than so poor an hostlery seemed capable of 
affording. When supper was ended. Sir Walter d'Anghien 
requested that Anna might be accommodated with another 
apartment, declaring that himself and his companion would 
pass the night where they were. The host said that he was 
sorry he had but an indifferent chamber for her service, but 
that he would conduct her to it whenever she pleased, for 
there was no one in the house to attend upon the guests 
except himself — the offices of host, hostess, and all others, 
being represented in his own single person. 

Anna expressed her willingness to retire as soon as possible, 
and bidding a good repose to her companions, the old man 
took up the lamp he had trimmed for her use, and stept for- 
ward to guide her to her chamber. In order to do so, it wasr 
necessary to cross the kitchen. This was a painful circum- 
stance, for Anna dreaded being discovered by any of the per- 
sons who were there seated, lest they might belong to the party 
of Du Bois. But there was no remedy; and, drawing her 
mantle close around her, she passed on as quickly as she was 
able, nor did she once venture to turn her head so as to look 
upon these fearful strangers. But what was her horror, when, 
as she gained the foot of the stairs she was to ascend, she heard 
the following words pronounced by the shrill accents of Ursula, 
who seemed to be engaged in vehement discourse with the 
White Hoods who were with her. ^ " I tell you," said she, in 
her accustomed strain of mysterious speech, " I tell you, that 
the last hour of pride is at hand ; and the lion and the lioness 
shall have a crimson escutcheon for their funeral honours." 

82 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Scarcely had Anna retired from the apartment, when the 
host returned to her companions, and first looking cautiously 
ahout him, closed the door, as well as its dilapidated condition 
would admit, and advancing towards Lewis, he thus addressed 
him, in a manner at once serious, respectful, and impressive. 

" I am a Frenchman, and although necessity has reduced 
me to my present state, I was bom to better fortune. I live, 
it is true, m Flanders, but I am not leagued with the White 
Hoods, nor am I an enemy to the Earl; though, for my own 
security, I am oblieed to open my doors to his enemies." 
Here the host again looked around, and advancing nearer, he 
threw himself at the feet of Lewis de Male, and said, " Forgive 
me, my lord, if I tell you this is no place of security for you; 
since I know you to be the injured Earl of Flanders, and this 
noble youth who bears you company, if I mistake not, is Sir 
Walter d'Anghien. I have often seen you ride by my doors, 
in your way to Lille, in better times than these. I conjure 
you, then, not to despise the counseFof so a poor man as I am ; 
I am old too, but the tongue of the aged may sometimes do 
service, when their strength cannot avail. My lord, if you 
will observe my counsel, I may save you from afl danger, and 
place you beyond the present reach of your foes." 

"Rise," replied the Earl, "rise, good old man; I am, 
indeed, the unhappy prince of this distracted country. I will 
hear your counsel, and should it prove as useful to me as you 
aver, I will not hereafter be ungrateful." 

" You must be gone from this place, my lord," rejoined the 
host, " as soon as it is possible. The men whom you saw 
with that wicked woman are two of the boldest of the White 
Hoods. I have learnt by their conversation, that they expect 
others of their party to join them early on the morrow, perhaps 
even to-night. Your safety, therefore, demands flight, and 
you must be gone before the dayUght exposes you to obser- 
vation. You have but one horse for three persons; now, 
if Sir Walter d'Anghien will but do as I shall direct him, in 
less than two hours I could procure for you three as swift 
horses as ever were ridden by man; you have only to pay for 
them whatever may be demanded, without asking questions. 
If you have not the means to do so, I will be the voucher for 
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your payment hereafter; and so you may mount, and all of 
you begone at the first dawn of light." 

Sir Walter d'Anghien eagerly embraced the proposal, and 
begged the host to lose no time m pointing out the place where 
he was to find the horses. 

" I will direct you," said th6 old man, " though I dare not 
leave the house to go with you; but you cannot miss your 
way, it is so plain and easy to be found. I have a kinsman, 
who lives about a league from hence ; he has been busy in 
these times, and has turned the little money he possessed to 
advantage, buying of the White Hoods, at different periods, 
some of the spoils they have taken by the chance of war. 
Amongst other purchases he has possessed himself, for a mere 
trifle, of three fine horses, that belonged to some knights 
who were slain near Oudenarde ; these animals my kinsman 
would gladly sell for a good price; have you the means to 
pay it?" 

"I have," said the Earl. "Here, Sir Walter, take my 
purse, and lose no time in doing as this honest man directs.' 

'* Go, then," continued the host to Sir Walter, " and keep 
on the direct road from this house towards Lille. You have 
nothing to do but to walk straight on ; this you must do for a 
league, and the first house you come to on the left-hand side, 
is the residence of my kinsman. Tell him you are one of a 
party of travellers, who need horses for despatch on business, 
and that I sent you to him, well knowing he could supply 
your need, and that, to avoid delay, I had advised you to 
strike the bargain at once. Follow me — I must now let you 
out; but do not speak to, or even look at the men who are 
seated in the kitchen. In less than two hom*s you may return 
with the horses, and then depart with my lord and the fair 
damsel who is retired to rest; and I trust, before the morrow 
is sped, you will be safe, and far from this place of danger, 
and then you will remember, my lord, the old man who did 
you a service." 

"I hope so," replied Lewis, "and that I shall remember 
it, in order to requite it." 

" Farewell, my lord," said Sir Walter; " I shall use all des- 
patch, and I trust heaven, who has thus unexpectedly placed 
within oiur power the means of flight, will render it effectual 
for your preservation. And now, honest man, lead the way ; 
I will draw my hood close about my head, that those rebels, 
who are seated in the next apartment, may not recognise me 
as I pass out." 

Sir Walter had departed; the host was again busied in 
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attending upon his guests in the kitchen, who called for a 
fresh supply of wine; and the Earl of Flanders, in the hope 
to gain some rest before he continued his journey, threw him- 
self upon the bed that stood in the chamber where he had 
supped. For some time his thoughts dwelt with anxiety upon 
the singular and distressing state of his affairs, till weary both 
in body and mind, exhausted nature claimed her due, and he 
sunk gradually into sleep. We must now for a moment return 
to Anna. As she walked through the kitchen, to ascend to 
the chamber where she was to pass the night, she paused for 
an instant at the foot of the stairs, in order to steal a hasty 
glance at the men who wore the fearful white hood. A lamp 
was burning upon the table round which they were seateo, 
and plainly shewed the countenance of each. One of the 
men bore the appearance of uncommon strength and brutality 
in his person ; this man she thought to be Oxhead, a rebel 
and a butcher of Ghent ; and the other she knew to be Amoul 
le Clerc, the villain who had decoyed her from the house of 
Sir Simon de B^te, on the day that he had attacked the abbey 
near Bruges; the same Amoul who had encountered and 
escaped Sir Walter d'Anghien. Shocked to find herself so 
near him, she could not bear to look a second time, and hastily 
ascending the stairs, entered her chamber, closed the door, 
and prepared herself to pass the night, not in sleep, but in 
watchfulness. 

To return to the party in the kitchen. As Oxhead and 
Amoul le Clerc were refreshing themselves at the table, Ursula, 
the reputed witch, stood near them leaning upon her staff, 
and speaking with her accustomed energy to her companions. 
The host had left the apartment to busy himself elsewhere, 
and to be on the watch for the return of Sir Walter with the 
horses. 

"I reckon it," said Oxhead, who had been listening to 
Ursula, " that we last night gave such a knock-down blow to 
the fat calves of Bruges, that there was scarcely need for us 
to make this hasty journey to carry the news of it to our friends 
at Courtray. And, for my own part, I had rather have stayed 
quietly within the walls of the conquered city, to taste some 
of the jolly citizens' good wine, than have thus been sent off 
like a scout to look out for enemies that we may not find, and 
to tell news that will spread itself fast enough. But Peter du 
Bois never rests quiet. He is just like a sheepdog that worries 
while he drives, and will never let one rest lest the wolf comes 
to his fold, though there be ten dogs to one wolf, to throttle 
him if he but advance to do mischief." 
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" Peter du Bois did well," said Ursula. " He but obeyed 
my counsel in sending you forth to bear this intelligence to 
our allies of Courtray. And I came thus far with you for a 
better purpose. To-morrow I depart for Toumay. I must 
now hold a conference with you alone, Arnoul le Clerc ; but 
first, I have a word for your companion ; listen then to me." 

Oxhead was instantly all attention to her commands. He 
looked upon her as a slave looks upon a master whilst the 
whip is ready to strike him ; who obeys because he fears, and 
hates whilst he obeys. Ursula again was about to speak aloud, 
when she was interrupted by a loud knocking upon the door 
of the inn. The host heard the call, and hastened to answer 
it. After a short interval he returned, conducting into the 
kitchen five or six elderly men, each wearing a white hood. 
They seemed to be upon a journey, and that they had stopped 
in their road to find quarters for the night. 

Upon seeing them enter, Ursula dropped her voice, became 
silent, and throwing herself into a chair, she looked at her 
companions, and pressed her skinny finger upon her lip, in 
token that they should also be silent. 

"Nay, mother," said Arnoul le Clerc, "you may speak out, 
for these men wear a white hood like ourselves." 

Again the hag motioned silence, and one of the newly 
entered party was heard to say, in reply to some discourse 
addressed to him by the host, " Never trouble yourself about 
it, master host. No room, you say; all pre-occupied ? But 
I would have you to know, that whoever the guests may be 
they must give place, since we, who are now arrived, are 
certain honourable citizens of Ghent, returning from Lille, 
where we have been upon a deputation of some consequence ; 
and that /, who demand a chamber, am no less a person than 
one of the chief supporters and officers of that honourable 
city of Ghent; I, Sir Simon de B§te, knight, master of the 
Goldsmiths' Company, and " 

"And a traitor and a fool to boot!" exclaimed Arnoul le 
Clerc, as he raised his voice, and turned towdrds the last 
speaker. "What! art thou alive, old coward? I thought 
that thy fat sides had" long since made a banquet for the 



worms." 



"And so they would, Master Arnoul le Clerc," answered 
Sir Simon, who turned pale at thus unexpectedly meeting his 
old enemy ; " and so they would if thy cruel attempt to kiD 
me had answered thy intents. But I was saved; I am not 
dead ; nor am I such a traitor, but I can rejoice to see my dear 
city of Ghent rescued from famine, though at the expense of 
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Bruges. Nor am I such a fool, but that I have proposed and 
ventured on a deputation, which, had Von Artaveld failed in 
his enterprise, could alone have saved his head, and thine too 
perhaps. Nor am I such a coward, but that I will defend my 
life against you, Amoul le Clerc, should you dare again to 
venture on any second attempt to take it from me. I am an 
anned man, and an honest one ; so tolerably well prepared to 
meet a rogue." 

"It shall not need," replied Amoul le Clerc. "Our party 
have the upper-hand now ; and a leader of the White Hoods 
may do what he lists, and never fear, and yet let such a fellow 
as you are breathe the air, and vapour about his dignities, 
without lieeding him. I am in no wrath with you now ; and 
so you may live to be hanged, if it please ye, for aught I care." 

Sir Simon's anger was kindled at this speech, but he did not 
wish to enter upon any farther debate with Amoul le Clerc. 
Indeed, the very sight of him had caused all Sir Simon s 
recently healed wounds to smart afresh; and turning to the 
host, he again demanded to be shewn into a chamber apart 
from the kitchen. 

"I have but one," replied the old man, "and that is now 
occupied by a traveller." 

"Nay, then," said Sir Simon, "he may, nevertheless, admit 
me to share it, for surely there- must be room enough for us 
both ; and I have no desire to remain here in company with 
Master Arnoul le Clerc, nor with that old dame in the great 
chair. And the rest of the party, who cannot be accommo- 
dated in the house, have agreed to accept your offer of the 
bam and clean straw for their night's rest. But such accom- 
modation will hardly suit with me, who have recently been 
employed in quality of chief of a deputation to Lille. So, 
honest host, open the door of yonder chamber, and I wiQ 
civilly entreat this same traveller to give me entrance." 

As Sir Simon advanced towards the door of the chamber in 
which Lewis de Male was now reposing, Ursula started up, 
and, raising her arm, she struck her staff upon the ground, 
and exclaimed, in a voice of fearful energy, "Forbear! No 
one shall enter that chamber who wears a white hood; for if 
he enters, my curse shall fall upon his head." 

The party who accompanied Sir Simon, and were following 
him towards the door, slunk back at hearing these words; for 
Ursula's power was nothing doubted, even by the boldest 
among them. She had been employed by Du Bois to work 
artfully upon the minds of the people ; and by playing upon 
their credulity (in these benighted times) by her supposed 
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magical endowments, she had obtained an extraordinary 
ascendency, not only over the lower orders, but even over 
those of the better rank among the citizens of Ghent. She 
might be said, therefore, to be universally feared and obeyed. 

Oxhead looked surprised at hearing the interdict of Ursula, 
and Amoul le Clerc seemed about to question her purpose, 
but ere he could do so, she bent her head, and whispered 
something in his ear. Amoul immediately started forward, 
drew his dagger, and placed himself before the door of the 
chamber. "Ursula," said he, "declares to me that no White 
Hood can enter this chamber and live : a curse lies upon it for 
any of our people. Retire, then, citizens, and look you do not 
cross her will, for it is to her spells, more than to our arms, 
we owe the victory of last night — else had five thousand men 
never vanquished Bruges." 

The worthy goldsmith looked astonished — ^his party alarmed 
— but they did not venture to question the will of Ursula. It 
was now settled that Sir Simon should occupy the very room 
above stairs that had been designed for Amoul le Clerc. He 
had himself offered it ; a circumstance that greatly surprised 
the honest knight, who mistrusted any civility on the part of 
Arnoul, but he would not betray suspicion. However, he 
resolved to watch, and not to sleep, for he could not help 
thinking there was something very mysterious in Ursula's 
having forbid his entering the room occupied by the unknown 
traveller, and that some understanding upon that subject had 
been communicated to Amoul by the whisper of the hag. 

It had been before agreed, that the party who accompanied 
the worthy burgomaster, for want of room in the house, should 
pass the night in the bam, upon clean straw; and though Sir 
Simon did not much relish the lodging, yet, on second thoughts, 
he began to consider that this would be the safest place for 
himself, as it was better to be in company with his own party, 
than to remain in the house with no other chance of society 
than such as might be found in a butcher, a cut-throat, and a 
witch. 

But notwithstanding Sir Simon was neither a very bold, nor 
a very imprudent man, yet he could not tell why he felt reluc- 
tant to quit the house, at least till he had satisfied the strong 
curiosity he felt to know who the traveller might be. He 
longed to be peeping into the forbidden chamber, since Ursula's 
interdict would have had no influence with him, were it not 
that she was in company with a fellow so desperate and so 
dangerous as Amoul le Clerc. He now narrowly watched 
them, as his party drank some wine to refresh themselves 
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before they retired for the night ; and he once observed that 
the eye of the hag was fixed upon the door of the mysterious 
chamber, and that a look of intelligence passed between her 
and Amoul le Clerc. 

Sir Simon also had taken an opportunity of learning what 
he could on the subject (in an under voice) from the host 
The old man said that the traveller had retired to rest; that 
his companion was absent for a short time, in order to get 
three horses for their journey at dawn, and the fair damsel 
who bore them company was in a chamber above the kitchen. 
The words fair damsel had a singular effect in still farther 
exciting the interest of Sir Simon for the welfare of the 
travellers, who he could not help fancying were in some 
danger from the arts and plots of Ursula and her companion. 
But it was now time to retire into the bam ; and though Sir 
Simon lingered as long as he could, fear so far mastered both 
curiosity and goodnature, that he willingly arose to follow his 
party to their lodging. The host led the way; and, still 
anxious to be of what service he could to the persons he sup- 
posed to be in jeopardy, as he thought the bringing along three 
horses would occasion delay, Sir Simon prevailed with the old 
man to go in search of the traveller's companion, and to hasten 
his return to the inn. The host, who knew much better than 
Sir Simon could even guess, who the traveller really was, and 
his actual danger, at all hazards willingly left his nouse, and 
set off after Sir Walter d'Anghien, to help him on with the 
horses, and to let him know what had passed, and to hasten 
his return with all speed, mounting the old horse Anna had 
ridden for the nonce. Scarcely had Sir Simon, his party, and 
the host quitted the house, when Ursula arose from her seat, 
and bid Arnoul le Clerc follow her, directing Oxhead to watch, 
and on no account to suffer any person to enter the chamber 
where the traveller was taking his repose. Ursula now opened 
the house-door, and passed out, attended by Amoul. 

The little inn, where the extraordinary scene we have just 
described took place, was a poor habitation constructed within 
the walls of what had once been a religious house, before it 
was destroyed by fire during some attack of the Flemish in- 
surgents, in the days of Jacob Von Artaveld, father to the 
present rebel of that name. 

Many ruins of the building and walls, and even of several 
chambers of the monastery, yet remained standing, though 
in a tottering and wretched state. One portion of these 
ancient buildings was peculiarly interesting and picturesque, 
and but little injured either by the hand of time or the 
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violence of man. This portion was the cloisters. They ran 
round an open space of ground, their vaulted roof supported 
by open arches and columns of the finest Gothic workman- 
ship. 

The cloisters had a bad name, on account of the last abbot 
of the house having been murdered beneath them, after a 
vain attempt to defend his sanctuary against the rebels. 
Superstition had peopled the dreary spot with her usual train 
of restless and perturbed spirits; and the old vaultings were 
said to return their echoes to such sounds as never came from 
human lips. After dark, the peasant shunned the spot; and 
the boldest of the wicked, who neither believed nor feared 
anything divine or human during the light of day, turned 
aside to avoid the place, from an apprehension of something 
terrible, that has neither substance nor name — a fear which 
is as apt to steal over the spirits and unsettle the nerves of the 
professed infidel, as of the timid believer. 

This was the spot to which Ursula led the way, followed 
by Amoul le Clerc. She looked cautiously about her as she 
aavanced, and at length having stopped at that part of the 
cloisters where the last abbot was said to have been slain, 
stood fixed in one of those attitudes she was accustomed to 
assume when dealing forth her pretended spells. Her head 
was raised, and her eye fixed upon the dusky and impene- 
trable obscurity which totally veiled the more remote parts of 
the building. Nothing could be distinctly seen; since the 
only light that appeared was from the feeble rays of a few 
stars that glittered in the firmament, and chiefly derived their 
brilliancy by contrast with the surrounding darkness. 

A mom stopt, and bold and daring as he was, he neither 
liked the place, the time, nor the person that he had to deal 
with in the proposed conference. "Why are we here, dame?" 
said Amoul; "and what is it you would tell me that could 
not be communicated either in or near the house? Speak 
quickly," 

"This spot," said Ursula, in her usual emphatic tone — 
" this spot is fitting to the subject I have to speak upon. It 
is fitting for the purpose to be pursued; for here the spirits 
that obey my will keep their midnight vigils, and give their 
aid to deeds that no mortal power could effect without them." 

" Come, come," replied Amoul, " leave all this wild way 
of talking of deeds and spirits. It may do with such fellows 
as Oxhead, and those foolish old citizens of Ghent and 
Bruges, but with me, who know both your tricks and your 
employer, there is no need for mumming. Tell me what it is 
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you would say, but do not waste more time about tbe devil or 
his dam — since wherever you are, dame, be it in a hostelry, a 
charnel-house, or in a cloister, there will the Evil One be for 
ever with you. And as to spirits, shew me the boldest of 
them, and I will take him by the nose, as I have heard old 
Father Gregory (my grandsire's confessor) say some saint of 
the olden time did the devil himself on the other side the 
water," 

At this moment something rustled near; it might be the 
wind that stirred the ivy that hung thick about the walls. 
Amoul started. Ursula raised her staff. *<Hush, fool!" said 
the hag to him, " do not mock the powers of the air, lest they 
blast you on the spot. I will bid them back now with my 
staff. Hear me, but be silent." 

" Why, I am silent," said Amoul le Clerc, in a tone of 
voice much lower than in his last speech ; " and so tell me 
quickly what you would communicate, and let us go hence, 
and if you get me back again, why then the fiend (with reve- 
rence be his name spoken) shall catch me if he can." 

"Amoul," replied Ursula, "it is not only to meet my 
friendly and favoured spirits that I am here. It is, because 
that which I have to tell thee, may meet no mortal ear save 
thine own. And well I know, there is not one amongst all 
that crew of old and idiot White Hoods, who return as depu- 
ties from Lille, that would venture near this spot after dark 
for the worth of his city. I am, therefore, here, that no 
eavesdropper may now listen to what I have to tell." 

" A better place for telling a secret, or for cutting a throat, 
could scarcely be chosen, mother," said Amoul. " Go on, 
then; I am all attention." 

"Mark me well," replied Ursula; "lam the agent and 
friend of Du Bois. I act for him, and with him ; and much 
is done that we both conceal from the knowledge of Von 
Artaveld, for he has too much in him of that phantom called 
honour : a thing that men admire, as they would a picture 
that looks well, but can neither think nor act; a very thing of 
shadows and painted shows. Von Artaveld would not join 
in our plans; he is, therefore, kept ignorant of them. Du 
Bois has agents everywhere. By one of them we have learnt, 
that Margaret Countess of Artois has been in secret carrying 
on a league with the French court, through the ministry of 
her tool, Gilbert Matthew; and that she has so far succeeded, 
that the youthful King Charles the Sixth of France is now 
actually advancing towards Tournay, with a band of chosen 
knights, there to join the Countess, who has summoned her 
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own vassals of Artois to flock round the royal banner, in 
order to form an alliance, and to march at once into Flanders, 
to give battle to the White Hoods, and restore Lewis to his 
power and his earldom. Hitherto Lewis de Male has been 
purposely kept in ignorance of these plans of his wily mother. 
She would not have him know them, till such time as all 
should be ripe for action, lest he should interfere, and insist 
upon taking the command of the men-at-arms ; a station, in 
which the prudent Countess, and the cunning Duke of Bur- 
gundy (who treat Lewis more as a vassal than an injured 
prince) would fear to trust him. Du Bois has also learnt, 
but last night, that the Countess, seeing all was prepared, was 
about to communicate her plans to her son, when the sudden 
attack on Bruges prevented her doing so, and compelled her 
to flight." 

" And how did Du Bois know all this," inquired Amoul, 
" when myself and Von Artaveld knew nothing about the 
matter? Has any of those friends of yours, that wait here- 
abouts, helped him to the knowledge of this affair?" 

" Du Bois," replied Ursula, "has learnt all by human 
means. He last night took prisoner a French herald, who 
was found lurking in Bruges, ready to depart. He seized 
this man and his papers, with certain letters written by the 
Countess of Artois, and addressed to the King of France, 
Sir Oliver de Clisson the constable, and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy." 

** And wherefore," again inquired Amoul, "wherefore should 
these circumstances now only be made known to me, and by 
you, and at such a time, and in such a place? There was 
something strange, methought, in your conduct but now, 
when you whispered in my ear, that as I would thrive and 
gain all 1 hoped to do in Flanders, I should not suffer the old 
Sir Simon and his friends to see the traveller in yonder cham- 
ber. What did you mean by this? There is some mystery 
in all you either say or do." 

"I will quickly expound all," answered Ursula. "I go 
to-morrow to meet the Countess on her road. It was her 
express desire that I should see her before the attack on 
Bruges. I will meet her. She does not know how far I am 
in the interests of Du Bois. She once bought of me a certain 
drug, that did its duty on an enemy of mine as well as of 
hers ; so she thinks that she may consult, nay, command me, 
when she lists. Margaret will gladly learn from me how the 
heavens look upon her purposes. I will meet her, ay, and 
counsel her too, ' said Ursula, in a tone of voice that sounded 
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as if the speaker already enjoyed an eternal triumph of deadly 
malice. 

Again there was a low somid that rustled near. Guilt and 
fear are never separated. The least movement awakens the 
latter in the bosom where the former inhabits. 

"There, again!" said Amoul le Gere; "did you hear 
nothing? I am sure that was a noise as if some one lurked 
near." 

" No," replied Ursula, "no; it was no sound of this world 
that met your ear. It came from the spirit of the air; he who 
rides on the atom's point, sails with the mote that dances in 
the sunbeam, whose voice can equal the thunder in its loudest 
fury, or can whisper lower than the lightest murmiur of the 
breeze. It is Orthon who now speaks ; he who weeps when 
maidens breathe their prayers, and laughs as he howls despair 
to the ear of the dying sinner." 

In spite of all his profligacy, a cold shudder stole over the 
frame of the bold Amoul le Clerc, as Ursula described the 
properties of the wicked spirit, whom she averred (and in all 
probability herself believed) now lingered near her. 

" Come, haste to finish yoiu* tale, mother," said Amoul, 
" and let us go hence; at least, let me go — and you may stay 
and dance with your friends upon atoms or besoms, if you list, 
so I be clear from your infernal rites; for they do, not suit 
with such fellows as I am, who have no armoiir about me 
forged in hell. But, with your leave, I will first take a peep 
behind that column ; for I am more apt to believe after all — ■ 
(continued Arnoul, who regained his coiirage at hearing the 
sound of his own voice), "I am more disposed to credit spirits 
that inhabit the flesh, and walk upon two legs, than those of 
the air, who sail upon wings like a butterfly." 

Amoul shook off" his fears, boldly drew his dagger, and 
advanced to the column. He looked about it, and behind it, 
but there was nothing to be found except an owl, that quitted 
the nest she had made amidst the branches of the ix-y, as 
Arnoul disturbed them in his search. 

" It is the bird of night," said Ursula; " an omen of evil, but 
not to us. Now, Arnoul, are you satisfied; or will you still be 
incredulous as to my power, or that of the spirits who assist it.' 
This very bird is sent to me." 

" I never doubted as to who were your friends, dame," 
answered Amoul, " but I something question their palpable 
and bodily appearance. But go on." 

" Mark me, still, then," said Ursula: " I have made known 
these circumstances respecting the French alliance to you, in 
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order to give you a proof of the necessity of doing what I am 
now about to direct. But first tell me, do you wish Du Bois 
to thrive, that he may execute his long-laid scheme to seize 
hereafter upon the Earl's power and his lands ? Do you wish 
success to the White Hoods?" 

" Do I wish it!" replied Amoul, " when I know that I am 
so necessary to Du Bois, that he can do nothing without me, 
and that I am to be second to himself in Flanders ; whilst you, 
worthy dame Ursula, as a reward for playing your part so well, 
you are to have plenty of gold, and one of the Earl's palaces, 
if you like it, for the devils to dance in as they have often 
done before, with courtiers for their partners, and nobles to 
play the pipe." 

" Well, then," said Ursula, " all depends upon yourself. 
I can at this hour place all within your grasp." 

" Who? you do this, dame!" replied Arnoul, with a scornful 
laugh. " You? No, no, good mistress of toads and black 
books, there needs something more than your skill, though 
you are well enough in your way ; but there must go a little 
of Amoul le Clerc's wit, and a good deal of his daring, to the 
account, before he writes himself second in the good country 
of Flanders." 

" Indeed!" said Ursula. "Are you sure that I can so 
Uttle serve you? Obey me, and in less than an hour Anna 
shall be yours." 

"What?" exclaimed Amoul; "how? speak, Anna! the 
lovely daughter of John Lyon? She who escaped me when I 
was about to reap the richest reward of all my toils ! Prove 
but the truth of this assertion, and I will do your bidding, 
thouffh it be to sers^e the fiend. Give me but Anna." 

"Look up, then," said Ursula; " do you mark the ray of 
light which glimmers through the casement of yonder window 
in the house ? You may descry it through the aperture of 
these dismantled walls." 

"Ay, I mark it," replied Amoul ; "but what of that?" 

"That light is burning in the chamber of her you would 
possess — of Anna," answered the witch, "Shall it, ere an 
hour be past — shall it light you to her?" 

"Let it but do so," said Arnoul, "and, though it should 
afterwards fire a city, I would call it the dearest flame that 
ever burnt for me." 

"But something must be done first, that I am about to 
name," replied Ursula. "Darkness cnust know the deed, 
whilst light shall shew you its reward. The maiden came not 
hither alone, one of her companions is still within the house. 
Did you observe them as they entered?" 
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"No," said Amoul, "I only saw a woman in a mantle, at- 
tended by two men in poor apparel. I did not see the faces 
of any of them ; I thought tney might be some of the poor 
people who had fled from Bruges, not worth our notice — I 
saw them not distinctly." 

"But I did," said Ursula; "I caught a view of that fair 
creature's countenance, fair as the fiend would have it when 
woman first tempted man to evil. I saw too, that the dis- 
heveled locks, the closed hood, the mean apparel, could ill 
conceal from my searching eye the lord of Flanders." 

"What! Lewis de Male?" exclaimed Amoul, "is he the 
traveller?" 

"Ay, even he," said Ursula; "he was left in the chamber 
when his companion went forth." 

"Then I can perfectly comprehend," answered Amoul, 
"why you forbid its being entered by that butter-hearted fool, 
Sir Simon, and his old dotard companions. They wear white 
hoods, it is true ; but they do no good with them. They but 
hang them on their heads, as if only to hide the ears, as well 
as to guard the brains of an ass." 

"If Lewis were once dead," continued Ursula, "the French 
alliance would come to nothing. These Frenchmen will enter 
Flanders to restore Lewis to his lost power ; but once destroy 
the head, and the members of the body will fall of themselves. 
Were Lewis dead, the men of Ghent could make their peace 
with France on easy terms; the payment of an annual tribute 
would hush all disputes. Lewis gone, and Anna is in your 
power; bear her from this place; and when you carry to' Du 
Bois the news of the Earl's death, he will gladly g^ve you a 
silly girl as an earnest of farther reward." 

" I understand you," said Arnoul ; " but how is it to be done ? 
Those old White Hoods, it is true, have left the house for the 
night — they cannot interrupt us. Let me think. Oxhead we 
may make a useful instrument; he shall guard the door, that 
no one enter till all is over, and we are gone. But then, the 
host, though an old, yet he is a lusty fellow ; he may not like 
the deed; how shall we dispose of him?" 

" He was not within the house when we left it," said Ursula; 
"if he return, I wiU send him out of the way to prepare for 
our departure. You must be quick. You have but to secure 
the door, and then do what you list. Only use despatch, lest 
the companion of Lewis de Male, who came with him, and 
quitted him (most lillely for some purpose to forward his 
escape), should chance to return before all is over." 

"1 will use despatch," replied Amoul, "I wiQ do it imme- 
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diately ; but first, let us think upon the manner of it. You 
had best draw Oxhead aside, and let him know just as much 
of the business as may be necessary. The fellow is brute 
enough, as stubborn as any beast he ever led to the slaughter; 
he is thick-skulled, too, therefore a chosen agent with Du 
Bois and myself, when we need a strong ann without a too 
curious head. Place him as a guard without the door of the 
hostelry till all is over. He will obey your directions, he will 
never question your purpose if you fool him : add but a curse 
to your injunctions, should he disobey them, and he will not 
be willing to meet that as his reward. When all is ended, I 
will make him believe it was but a plan of my own to bear off 
a girl that pleased me — nor shall Anna now escape me. Let 
us instantly prepare ; and now, my trusty dagger, I will not 
again sheath thee till thou hast done a deed to give success to 
the White Hoods, power to thy master, and beauty to his arms. 
Come on, then," he continued, as he addressed Ursula, "come 
on, thou best of sibyls ! henceforth thy art, like a priest's sanc- 
tity, shall be canonized, so it but this night avail thee." 

"It shall avail," said Ursula; "all will be your own." 
Amoul and Ursula now quitted the deep shade beneath the 
cloisters where they had been conversing, and came into the 
square which they surrounded. On turning their steps to- 
wards the house, Amoul paused a moment, and said, in a 
graver tone of voice than he had yet used during their dis- 
course : " Whilst you direct Oxhead in what he is to do, Ursula, 
I will take a cup of wine, for, I know not how it is, my spirit 
seems darkened to-night, like the colour of the time; for 
though I have struck down many a man in my day, yet I 
never yet had to deal with one who may be sleeping. In 
other affairs, I might lose my own life, and that steeled me. 
But, I know not how it is, I believe 1 am a child yet, for what 
is a sleeping man more than a dead man, since both are 
senseless, motionless alike? Ifwill not fear then to look upon 
him — ^no, I will look at nothing but the dagger." 

"Give me thy dagger," said Ursula, "and take my knife in 
exchange, it wiU be a surer instrument, it is poisoned." 

"Give it me, then," said Amoul, and the exchange was in- 
stantly made between them. "Now for the house," he con- 
tinued, "and a cup of wine, and then — what then? why Anna 
is my own. I will think of her." 

With these words he set forward, and the wicked Ursula 

and her profligate companion slowly and cautiously returned 

towards the house. ITiey slunk along the most circuitous 

path, and kept under the deep shade of the old walls, as if 

I. 1 
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afraid lest the common darkness of night was insufficient to 
shroud them from observation. Fear is the constant atten- 
dant of the guilty, and follows their footsteps, even as the 
shadow cast by their own bodies on the groimd. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Before we continue to follow the steps of Amoul and Ursula 
we must return to Anna, and state some circumstances that 
took place previous to the scene in the cloisters just related. 
Anna had been informed by the aged host (ere he went 
forth to hasten the retiun of Sir Walter d'Anghien), that 
he had put his guests in a way to obtain horses for their 
departure as soon as it was daybreak, and that Sir Walter was 
already gone to procure the animals, that all might be in 
readiness, since he did not think it safe for the little party to 
remain in his house. The old man assured her of his fidelity, 
and that he would do all in his power to save the Earl, whom 
he had recognised as soon as he laid aside the hood that con- 
cealed his face in order to partake of the supper that the host 
had set before him. 

Anna thanked the honest old man for his kindness to her 
and to her companions, said she would hold herself prepared 
to depart the instant Sir Walter should return, and bidding 
him a good night, she once more closed the door of her chamber, 
as he descended the stairs. 

Left to her own reflections, her thoughts dwelt with anxiety 
and dread upon the scene she had witnessed in passing through 
the kitchen, and upon that which had since occurred, and was 
made known to her, as briefly as it could be stated, by the host 
One circumstance he had not mentioned in his haste ; it was, 
that Sir Simon was arrived with a party of his friends, who 
had taken up their night's lodging in the bam, and that by his 
advice the host was himself going in search of the travefler's 
companion, in consequence of tJrsula's singular conduct in 
forbidding any one to enter the room in which the traveller 
was taking his repose. Of Sir Simon's arrival she was ignorant, 
else how would the heart of Anna have rejoiced to find herself 
once more so near the worthy man who had been to her as a 
father. Every particular of Ursula's conduct and Amoul le 
Clerc's had been stated to her. In all probability, the host, 
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in the midst of his alarm, had not attended to or even heard 
the name of the worthy goldsmith, or it is likely be would have 
repeated it, whilst relating to Anna the occurrences that had 
happened. It was not without a feeling of horror that Anna 
had recognised the countenance of the bold Amoul le Clerc 
whilst passing on to her chamber ; and the words uttered by 
Ursula, in her usual strain of pretended prophecy, dwelt upon 
her memory. Ursula had said, " that the hour was come, 
when the lion and the lioness should fall." Anna could not 
help thinking that this mysterious speech implied danger to 
the Earl of Flanders and his mother the Countess of Artois, 
since the Lion sable was the well known cognizance of their 
house. 

Anna, whose faculties were at all times acute and imagina- 
tive, at this hour of danger became attentive to the least cir- 
cumstance from which she might gather any information 
relative to what was passing among the enemies of the Earl 
and Sir Walter. Her apprehensions were awakened, and fancy 
conjured up a thousand vague alarms on their account — alarms 
too justly founded upon her knowledge of the characters both 
of Ursula and Amoul le Clerc ; for what arts and what deeds 
of wickedness might not be expected from those whose lives 
were passed in the practice of iniquity? 

She pondered in her thoughts again and again the extraor- 
dinary scene the host had just related to her. "For what 
purpose could Ursula have forbidden any one to enter the 
chamber where Lewis was reposing?" She asked herself the 
question, and her judgment assured her that it could be for 
no good purpose; since Ursula was never known to do good 
to any living creature. The more Anna considered the sub- 
ject, the more she was convinced that this circumstance, and 
the wicked woman's dark speech, inferred some impending 
danger to Lewis. 

These thoughts banished from her mind all other considera- 
tions. She could take no rest; but determined to pass the 
night in watchfulness, and recommending herself to neaven, 
according to her constant practice, she took from her bosom 
the little crucifix that she always wore next to her heart — she 

Eressed it to her lips, and thought, why should she fear for 
erself or others, since the eye of heaven was everywhere 
upon her? 

The performance of the duties of the religion in which she 
had been educated gave her renewed strength of spirits ; and 
having trimmed her lamp, she placed it on a table, and walked 
softly towards the window. She then unfastened the casement, 

t2 
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and looked out, but the darkness of the night prevented her 
seeing anything but such objects as were close to the house, 
and these were imperfectly visible. She perceived that her 
window was at no great height from the ground, and imme- 
diately over the door that opened from the kitchen. 

Whilst Anna leant upon the window, she heard this door 
open. Fearful of being observed, yet desirous to know who 
it might be that issued forth at such an hour, Anna drew back, 
but lefl open the casement, and fixed herself so close to it, by 
the side of the wall, that she thought she might hear if any 
one spoke below. She listened in breathless attention. She 
could distinguish the voices of Ursula and Amoul le Clerc, 
but their conversation was carried on in too low a tone for her 
to make out the purport of their discourse. A few imconnected 
words met her ear : and at length she distinctly heard Ursula 
direct Amoul to follow her to the ruined cloisters, where she 
would communicate to him something of importance. 

Anna's imagination immediately connected this communi- 
cation with the previous circumstances that had so lately been 
detailed to her by the host ; and she was convinced that what- 
ever Ursula intended to unfold, it referred to the Earl, perhaps 
to Sir Walter d'Anghien, and also to herself. Terrified and 
alarmed for their safety, she sickened with apprehension, and 
remained motionless where she stood, till she neard the retreat- 
ing footsteps of Ursula and Amoul. At length they were lost 
in the distance. 

She felt doubtful how to act. Sir Walter, she knew, was 
not returned ; and the time of his return was uncertain. How 
could she tell but that some unforseen occurrence might delay 
him. And what might happen during the interval, she feared 
to think upon. At all events it appeared absolutely necessary 
that she should apprise the Earl of her fears and suspicions. 
They might possibly be able to leave the house together, to 
follow to the place where Sir Walter d'Anghien was gone 
before — they might meet him on his return. Let what would 
happen, she wished the Earl to be upon his guard, and to 
know the few, but remarkable circiuustances which had so 
alarmed her for his safety. 

Governed by these considerations, Anna now resolved that 
she would attempt to descend into the kitchen and seek the 
friendly host. Should he be there, he might communicate 
her fears to Lewis ; but if the old man should be absent, then 
she herself would warn the Earl of his danger. With this 
intent, she unbarred her chamber-door, and softly stepping 
out, she reached the head of the stairs, whence she had a iuU 
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view of the kitchen below. She there saw Oxhead. He was 
alone, and seated before the table where his companions had 
supped. A large and heavy axe, his usual weapon of defence, 
lay before him. The brutal rebel was engaged in drinking 
from a flagon that he held in both hands, and he appeared 
already to be affected by its potent contents, since their 
motion was unsteady as he raised it to his lips. 

In her anxiety to serve Lewis, she had forgotten this man ; 
his presence, therefore, was an insurmountable bar to her 
purpose. She did not dare descend, as she justly appre- 
hended that he would prevent her going to the Earl after the 
commands of Ursula respecting that chamber, the door of 
which stood immediately facing the seat where Oxhead had 
taken his station. Again, she thought of seeking the host, 
but feared that doing so, after having retired for the night, 
must excite suspicion in her enemies; and this, instead of 
{Preventing, might hasten, any evil plan they meditated against 
the EarL 

Anna retired again into her apartment, and again resolved 
to be watchful. The better to effect her purpose with security 
to herself, she now placed the lamp upon the hearth, and hung 
before it, on the back of a chair, the covering that was upon 
the bed. Convinced that she could not now be seen from 
without, she once more ventured to the window, and after 
being stationed there for some time, her eye became accus- 
tomed to the obscurity of the night, and she could now dis- 
tinguish several objects which seemed before lost in darkness. 

She observed a portion of the ruined monastery, within 
whose walls the little hostelry had been built from the frag- 
ments of the ruins, and she thought she could distinguish the 
shadowy forms of two persons, who seemed to issue from 
beneath an archway of the dilapidated structure. 

As she looked with fixed earnestness upon the spot, she 
heard footsteps; they drew nearer, and she could now not 
only clearly see the figures of two persons advancing, but 
cotdd also hear the voices of Ursula and Amoul le Clerc. 
They seemed in earnest conference. In a few minutes they 
were beneath her window ; and these words, uttered by Ar- 
noul, distinctly met her ear : " I will but see if all is safe 
without. If the sleepers in the bam are secure, then no one 
can give an alarm. Wait for me ; I will instantly return." 

Alarmed at hearing these words, which she doubted not 
referred to the immediate execution of some plan against 
Lewis de Male, she resolved, at all hazards to quit her cham- 
ber, and to seek him. Anna directly left the window, opened 
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her door, and, with a noiseless step, once more stole to the 
head of the stairs. She now saw, by the light of the lamp 
that was burning in the kitchen, Oxhead still seated in the 
same chair, and sleeping as profoundly as fatigue, a heavy 
temperament, and potent drink, could make him. Anna lost 
not a moment; and swiftly descending, she crossed the 
kitchen with the utmost rapidity, gained the door of the Earl's 
chamber, and instantly enterea. 

There was no light within this apartment, for the lamp was 
extinguished; but it received a faint illumination &om that 
which burnt in the kitchen, as the door remained half closed. 
Lewis de Male was sleeping upon the miserable pallet, where 
he had thrown himself after parting from Sir WsQter, without 
having removed any part of his attire. An old curtain hung 
half-drawn athwart a] recess in the room within which the bed 
was placed. 

There was a noble character in the features of Lewis de 
Male, at all times striking, and which the mean apparel he now 
wore, his recent fatigue, and disordered state of mind, coidd 
not destroy, but his cheek was pale, from the anxiety of his 
spirits and the exertion of his body; and his sleep, haunted 
by unquiet dreams, was neither calm nor sound. The brow 
was knit, the lips moved, and his hand, which lay extended 
on the bed, was firmly clenched, as if it still grasped the 
dagger he carried with him as the only weapon of defence. 

Anna stole softly towards the bed, with the intent to awaken 
the Prince, but as she drew nigh, he started in his sleep, and 
muttered something; he seemed to be labouring under the 
impression of some uneasy vision of his mind. Fearing lest 
the Earl, in this disturbed state, might utter an exclamation 
which would rouse Oxhead, Anna marked well the position 
of the bed, and then stole back to close the door communi- 
cating with the kitchen, ere she ventured to awake the Earl. 
Having effected this, with the utmost caution she once more 
turned her steps towards the bed. She was now in total 
darkness, but having previously observed where it stood, she 
succeeded in finding her way back to it. As she passed the 
recess (within which the bed was placed), she put her hand 
upon the curtain, and was about to awaken Lewis, when she 
heard a slight noise, and instantly after the door of the inn 
was softly opened, and then shut. 
> A cold tremor stole over the frame of Anna; and fervently 

Eressing her hands together, she faintly murmured, "0 
eaven! protect me; they are come, they will murder him." 
As Anna stood trembling and listening, doubtful how to act, 
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and ready to sink down with apprehension, she heard a 
stealthy step advancing towards the door of the chamher, 
accompanied with low whispers from the kitchen. Soon after 
she could plainly hear Ursula awaken Oxhead, and imme- 
diately he seemed to quit the house; for the outer door was 
again opened, and then shut. All this was effected with 
dispatch, and (except an exclamation from Oxhead when he 
was awakened) with the least possible noise. 

The steps were now close at the chamber door, the latch 
moved, some one was about to enter. Despair suggested the 
only means of self-preservation that remained for Anna. She 
quiokly placed herself (behind the curtain that hung across 
the recess) on the left hand of the Earl's bed. This curtain 
was so old, that in several places it was torn and tattered; 
and any one who stood behind it, might observe through one 
of the many rents what passed in the chamber, without being 
seen by others. The door now slowly opened, and again the 
lamp in the kitchen shewed imperfectly the objects within the 
Earl's apartment. Anna kept her station. She could see 
without being herself observed, and she now saw two persons 
standing before her in the doorway. As their backs were 
turned towards the light, she could not distinguish the faces 
of either; but she knew too well the tall figure of Arnoul le 
Clerc, and the dark dress and form of Ursula, to be mistaken 
in either of them. 

For a moment they neither moved nor spoke. Anna sup- 
pressed as much as possible, her respiration ; she feared even 
to breathe. A cold and damp moisture overspread her face, 
whilst every nerve in her body trembled ; yet she siunmoned 
all her resolution to her aid, and determined to observe, in 
silence, what passed. " 1 am not seen," thought Anna; "now, 
now but let me put my trust in heaven, and in these most 
terrible moments of trial, 1 may, perhaps, be made an instru- 
ment of mercy." The thought was instantaneous; the effect 
of it was powerful. 

There is no feeling which, in hours of trial, can so strongly 
nerve the arm, and lend assurance to the purpose of a good 
mind, as a firm and practical trust in Providence. To feel 
that God is with us, to believe that he will act for us, is to be 
armed in proof, and with a strength that can beat back the 
assaults of despair, and preserve to the mind that coolness of 
spirit, that capability of thinking, so necessary in moments of 
extreme danger, to render coiurage useful, or innocence fear- 
less. Anna had this trust in Providence, and now, instead of 
uttering one exclamation, or makhig a single movement, which 
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must betray herself, and could not save the Earl, she stood 
fixed, motionless, and watchful. 

At length, Ursula said to Amoul, in a low voice, '' All is 
silent; he sleeps; now is the time.'* 

" I will take away his dagger first," replied Amoul. " He 
is armed." 

'* N9, no," said Ursula, '* do not go near him till you strike 
the blow, else he may awake and struggle with you. ' 

" He shall awake in hell then," answered ArnouL " This 
shall do it." 

On saying this, Amoul advanced directly towards the bed, 
bent forward, and raised his armj to strike ; but even at the 
instant he was about to deal the blow, Anna started from her 
concealment, mshed out, and struck the arm of Amoul le 
Clerc with so much firmness, that, unprepared for such an 
attack, his arm was forced back upon nis bosom as he bent 
forward, and the point of the knife slightly wounded him in 
the breast. 

Before the villain could shake off Anna's hold, or recover 
from his surprise, by her cries of "Murder! murder!" she 
awakened Lewis, who spnmg up and seized his dagger, 
exclaiming, as he did so, as if still under the influence of his 
dream (which corresponded with the real and terrific scene 
before him), " Murderl where? what? I know it! I grappled 
with the villain ; I had all but beat him down." 

Whilst Lewis spoke thus wildly, he looked distractedly 
around, impressed with that sensation between terror and sur- 
prise, which persons are apt to experience when they awake 
in a strange place, where they have laid down to take rest 
under circumstances of anxiety. But he was soon recalled to 
his perfect senses, by the violent assault of Amoul le Clerc, 
who, having at length shaken off Anna, sprang upon the Earl, 
with the intent to stab him ere he could recover from his 
alarm. Ursula, in the mean time, had retreated to the house- 
door to call in the assistance of Oxhead, whom she had there 
stationed as a guard to prevent intermption from without. 

The Earl, who neither wanted courage nor resolution to 
defend himself against his enemies, closed in with Amoul le 
Clerc, and aided by that supernatural strength which despair, 
like the ragings of a fever, will often impart, he became 
strong as his fierce opponent. Grappling with the villain, he 
held him by the throat, whilst he wrenched the knife from 
his hand; but in doing so Lewis dropped his own dagger. The 
stmggle continued. 

At this moment Ursula returned, followed by Oxhead, who, 
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Still under the influence of his dehauchery, held his axe in his 
grasp, and, with a stupid gaze and an unsteady step, advanced 
to give his assistance, more like one who is ahout to take a 
part in a drunken hrawl, than to hecome the instrument of a 
daring and determined purpose. Lewis in an instant observed 
the state of his new assailant, and finding that he should have 
two ruffians to deal with instead of one, whilst he was himself 
unarmed, he suddenly struck with his clenched hand so violent 
a blow upon the head of Arnoul le Clerc, that the assassin, 
stunned by the force of it, fell senseless upon the ground. 

Lewis bent forward to snatch up his dagger; but ere he 
could recover himself again, Oxhead was before him, and, 
with a bitter oath, prepared to strike him dead. But heaven 
again interfered to preserve the Earl, for at this instant, some 
one, who had entered the kitchen, came suddenly upon the 
wretch, and interposed between him and Lewis de Male. 
Oxhead instantly turned upon his new assailant, but, stupified 
with the effects of strong drink, he was no equal match for 
the brave and temperate Sir W^ter d'Anghien (for it was he 
"who had entered the house). The contest was soon ended, 
and Oxhead rolled at the feet of his opponent, in the agonies 
of the last struggle, from which he was speedily released by 
death. 

Sir Walter now advanced towards the Earl, who had placed 
himself before Anna, as if to guard her from danger. He was 
about to speak, when Arnoul le Clerc, who had been stunned, 
but not killed, by the blow he had received, once more sprang 
upon his feet, and attempted to seize the axe that had fallen 
from the hand of Oxhead. Sir Walter prevented his purpose, 
seized upon Arnoul, and held the point of his sword at his 
throat, as he said, ** Yield thee, villain ! make but the least 
attempt at self-defence, and my sword shall end your life on 
the instant." 

Ursula, who now saw all her hopes were frustrated, quickly 
advanced towards the door, in order to save herself by flight; 
but the Earl rushed before her, closed the door, and forced the 
wretched woman back into the very chair in which Oxhead 
had so lately been seated, threatening her with death if she 
attempted to escape. Sir Walter still held Arnoul with the 
sword pointed to hiis throat. The villain, perceiving resistance 
would be useless, exclaimed, "I yield; spare my life, and I 
will yield." 

Anna heard these words, and observing the blood upon 
Arnoul 's clothes, which had issued from the wound he had 
received, — the charity that ever animated her bosom to do a 
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man, think upon thy end. Pray to God — do not curse ; think 
how soon the grave will claim thee." 

"Nay, let him curse," said Ursula; "his hour is near, and 
even now it is come. Hence, Amoul, go and curse with those 
spirits who await thee. Even now thou art dying; the poison 
is finishing its work." 

" Lying hag," exclaimed Arnoul ; " I will yet live to revenge 
myself, and to ruin thee." The wretch again started up; it 
seemed as if he had received an addition of strength even 
from the energy of his own sufferings, for he freed himself 
from Sir Walter d'Anghien's hold in a moment, and darted 
forward towards the chair where Ursula was confined. But 
ere he reached it, the supernatural degree of strength that had 
given him such momentary power forsook him ; the mortal 
agony seized upon his limhs, and withered his whole frame; 
his face became black and convulsed, his throat rattled, he 
uttered a horrid blasphemy, fell backwards, and expired. 

Ursula laughed, and pointing with her finger to the corpse 
which lay upon the ground, whilst every one else in the apart' 
ment was mute from horror, she exclaimed, " Cast the carrion 
to the dogs, and to the ravens; let it not blacken here." 

"Silence, woman," said the Earl; "silence — another word, 
and it is thy last." 

"My lord," said Sir Walter d*Anghien, "do not waste your 
breath in parlejring with that guilty sorceress. I cannot stain 
my sword with the blood of a woman, in whom age, that is 
honourable in the good, is but an aggravation of her crime, 
since her hairs are grown grey in the practice of iniquity. 
But for this, I would avenge her intent to murder you." 

"And thou, Lewis," said Ursula, "what wilt thou do to me? 
Take my life if thou wilt, for I am in thy power; but know 
that the spirit of Ursula, even from the tomb, shall hover 
'round thee, and mark thy destiny with ruin." 

" W>etched woman," replied tne Earl, "again I bid you be 
silent. For the present I leave you; when we are gone, I will 
give orders that you shall be set at liberty. And now hear 
what I command. Quit this country, and without delay ; and 
if such a soul as inhabits that miserable body can repent, let it 
be so. But hereafter, if you are found within the most remote 
comer of these lands, and I have once more power as their 
lord, the public executioner shall do justice upon you for all 
the crimes of your past life." 

"When you have the power, I will suffer," replied Ursula, 
scornfully; "you have bound me fast, or I would not now 
submit." 
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"Let us go hence, my lord," said Sir Walter d'Anghien; 
"all is in readiness — the horses are prepared for your de- 
parture; I met the honest host, who came to hasten my return, 
tearing you were in danger. I am thankful to heaven that I 
came in time to be of service." 

"Oh, let us instantly depart," said Anna; "I cannot bear 
to look upon this sight of horror. This has been a dreadful 
night, but thanks be to God, we are preserved from the snares 
of the wicked." And, turning to Ursula, she said in a tre- 
mulous voice, whilst her countenance, pale with fear, expressed 
apprehension even to meet the eye of the sorceress, "We 
leave you, Ursula, surrounded by the dead. They were your 
associates in guilt; let their end fill your heart with some re- 
morse, and leave this wicked course of life, that will too soon 
number you in misery with them." 

Ursula muttered some reply, but it was lost, for Anna, lean- 
ing upon the arm of Sir Walter d'Anghien, hastily quitted the 
house. The Earl followed. In a few minutes they reached 
the spot without the ruined walls, where the aged host, un- 
conscious of the dreadful circumstances that had passed, was 
holding the horses to be in readiness for their departure. The 
Earl briefly told him all that had occurred, and commanded 
that the miserable woman he had left bound should be set at 
liberty, and suffered to depart. He then gave the old man 
some gold, and the promise of a greater reward, should he 
ever more be restored to his possessions as Earl of Flanders. 

The little party immediately after mounted their horses, bid 
farewell to the friendly host, and set forward on their road to 
Lille. In their way from the inn, they passed by the ancient 
bam where the worthy Sir Simon and nis companions were 
lodged for the night. But, ignorant of the circumstance, 
Anna little thought she was so near her beloved guardian ; 
and Lewis de Male was whoUy unconscious that to Sir Simon's 
goodnature (in having served him, though he thought him 
but a stranger, by sending the host to hasten the return of his 
companion) he was in all probability indebted for the preser- 
vation of his life. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



Having left the Earl of Flanders, Sir Walter d'Anghien, and 
the fair Anna, safe from the snares hy which they were en- 
compassed, and upon the road to Lille, the course of our nar- 
rative now obliges us to quit them for awhile, in order to speak 
of other matters of considerable importance in the affairs of 
Lewis de Male. 

It is already known to the reader that the Duke of Bur- 
gundy (uncle to the youthful monarch Charles the Sixth of 
France, who had now succeeded to the throne), was son-in-law 
to Lewis, having espoused his only legitimate child, a girl but 
fourteen years old. By this marriage, the Duke hoped to 
become possessed hereafter of Flanders, in right of his wife, 
as her lawful inheritance. On account of this expectation, he 
had busied himself in the intrigues of Margaret Countess of 
Artois, to prevent any second marriage on the part of the Earl, 
lest the birth of a male heir should dispossess him of the suc- 
cession he hoped to gain by his young wife. 

The Countess of Artois, haughty and ambitious, by her 
interference had brought about this marriage between the 
Duke and her gran daughter; and desirous of maintaining her 
ascendency over her less ambitious son, a second marriage on 
his part had always been feared by Margaret, lest she should 
lose not only the power, which she exercised even to despotism 
over Lewis, but likewise her influence with the Duke of 
Burgundy, who, for his own interest, had suffered her to 
exercise a greater degree of rule over his actions, than he 
would otherwise have permitted. 

Many were the intrigues carried on by the Duke of Burgimdy 
and the Countess of Artois, the crafty Gilbert Matthew acting 
as go-between, agent, and messenger; and sometimes with a 
refinement of cunning that deceived even his artful employers, 
he would suggest to the one or to the other some plan that 
might appear exclusively to favour the interest of the party 
to whom it was proposed, whilst, in fact, it was really intended 
to forward a scheme of deep-laid policy for the chief advan- 
tage of himself. 

The rebellion of the White Hoods, threatening to deprive 
Lewis de Male of his earldom, and consequently his daughter 
of her inheritance, had been a cause of serious alarm to 
Burgimdy. In vain had he endeavoured to persuade the late 
King Charles the Fifth to take part with Flanders against the 
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rebels; but that monarch would never consent to do so, on 
account of the resentment he felt towards Lewis de Male for 
having given shelter to the Duke of Britanny in his court, at 
a time when that Duke had offended the French king. 

But no sooner was Charles the Fifth dead, and his youthful 
son had succeeded him, under the guardianship of his uncles 
Berry and Burgundy, than Margaret of Artois despatched 
Gilbert Matthew on a secret mission to the Duke of Burgundy, 
to intimate to him the extreme danger of the Earl's affairs, 
and that, could the Duke now induce the young King to unite 
with Flanders, the inheritance would be confirmed as his own. 

Sir Oliver de Clisson, the favourite of the late King, had 
been appointed by him constable of France ; and as he had 
much power in the kingdom, and possessed a considerable 
influence over the mind of the yoimg prince. Burgundy had 
a cautious part to play; for the constable was to be gained 
over to the interest of Flanders, as well as the King himself. 
Many letters therefore passed between Burgimdy and the 
Countess ; and it was not till the night of the attack on Bruges 
that Margaret received such certain information of his success, 
that she resolved to seek the King of France in person, the 
better to forward her suit. 

Conscious of the impatient temper and the open dealing of 
Lewis de Male in all political affairs, his mother had purposely 
kept him in profound ignorance of a negotiation that could 
only be worked out by cunning, patience, and intrigue ; nor 
did she intend that Lewis should learn her design till all was 
ripe for action. 

Upon the night that the Countess fled from Bruges with 
Gilbert Matthew, she went to Lille ; but fearful of any delay 
at such a jimcture, she did not remain there even to ascer- 
tain the fate of her son ; resolving, if he should be dead, to 
make an attempt to grasp at the earldom of Flanders for the 
Duke of Burgundy, in right of her grandaughter. For this 
purpose she set forward upon the very next morning, accom- 
panied by Gilbert Matthew, to seek the Duke at Toumay, 
according to a plan that had been previously arranged between 
them, as it was at that place (where we must now conduct the 
reader) she was to meet the young King; his uncle of Bur- 
gundy having induced Charles to journey thither, as if it were 
but to give him pleasure in viewing the city. 

It was after the Countess's arrival at Toumay, that, having 
despatched Gilbert with a letter to the Duke of Burgundy, 
she sat in her apartment anxiously awaiting his return. The 
features of the Coimtess seldom expressed the passion of her 
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mind ; but this day she looked more disturbed than was usual 
-with her, and she paced her chamber in some impatience, 
expecting the return of Gilbert. He at length appeared, and 
bowing obsequiously as he entered, stood prepared to answer 
the questions of his mistress with an air of profound attention. 

"Gilbert," said the Countess, "what says the Duke of 
Burgundy to my plan? Shall the King be spoken with to- 
day?" 

" Madam," replied the deacon of the pilots, " the Duke will 
again propose the matter to his Majesty, and entreats that you 
will meet him in the hall of audSence at the usual hour of 
Charles's coming forth; for it is said that the affair having 
become known to the White Hoods, in consequence of some 
papers found upon a French herald, who was taken prisoner 
m Bruges, a deputation is arrived with a flag of truce from 
Ghent, to endeavour to make such terms with the King that 
he may not enter the country of Flanders with any hostile 
purpose." 

"Indeed!" said the Countess. "That must not be, or I 
see how it will end : the rebels will offer to place themselves 
under the dominion of France, and the Earldom will be lost to 
us for ever. I must see the Duke of Burgundy. This must 
be prevented by any means. But have you heard any intel- 
ligence of my son ? Now he is most wanted, he is not to be 
foimd. He escaped, you said, from Bruges?" 

"It is so rumoured," answered Gilbert Matthew; "and 
some poor cottager has spread a strange report, that he saw 
the Earl in a mean disguise, attended by some young knight, 
and a damsel he declares to be the daughter of John Lyon. 
He farther says, that they were in much distress, and that he 
sold them a horse to help them forward on their journey." 

" The daughter of John Lyon with the Earl in his flight!" 
exclaimed the Countess. "It is impossible; she was not in 
Bruges." 

" Not as you might know, madam," said Gilbert " But as 
Sir Walter d'Anghien is the assured friend of your son, he 
might assist him to secrete a favourite damsel, who, it is 
universally believed, in spite of her low birth, and her being 
the daughter of a rebel, Lewis wiU one day espouse." 

" He shall perish first," said the Countess. " I will never 
see my blood debased by such an alliance; and it is the 
interest of Burgimdy that no second union should give birth 
to what may ruin his hopes of the succession. And now, 
Gilbert Matthew, where is Ursula?" continued the Countess, 
in a lower tone of voice. " Is she in safe ward?" 
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" She is in my own apartment, as you directed," replied 
Gilbert; "she has followed you from Bruges, but will not 
remain here beyond this day^ Yet, madam, I would have 
you cautious how you trust to one who is an assured and able 
instrument in the hands of the White Hoods, and especially 
of Peter du Bois." 

" Do not counsel me," said the Countess, in her usual 
haughty manner. " I tell you that Ursula, under the sem- 
blance of being an agent for the White Hoods, has a thousand 
times betrayed their schemes to me. You forget it was Ursula 
who sold the poison that dispatched the arch -traitor John 
Lyon." 

"She had a personal enmity against the man," replied 
Gilbert. " Yet, believe me, she is no friend to the Earl of 
Flanders; and I think, from the cautious manner in which 
she came hither, and her eager desire to leave this place after 
her expected interview with you, she has something more to 
fear than we may imagine from our own party. I much 
doubt but that she has been engaged in some dark proceed- 
ings, of which she would keep you ignorant." 

" I must see her," said the Countess, " I must see her; send 
her to me. One interview more, and she shall depart; then 
I will to the council. Do you await me, Gilbert, without, 
near the chamber of audience." 

Gilbert bowed, and retired. The Countess, after he was 
gone, walked towards a table, and took from a small box that 
stood upon it a paper. This she held in her hand, and for 
some time considered the contents. She then made notes, as 
if adding something of importance that occurred to her mind. 
The- door opened, and Ursula stood before her. 

The pretended sorceress bore in her hand the mystic wand 
which she used when employed upon those absurd spells, 
whose diabolical influence was universally credited, even by 
the most enlightened of the times in which she lived, so 
general was a .belief in magic. 

"Make fast the door," said the Countess, "lest Gilbert 
Matthew should lurk without. I trust no one further than 
necessity requires ; and he has nothing to do with my con- 
ference with thee." 

Ursula obeyed. 

" Come nearer, woman," continued the Countess, with an 
aspect in which awe and solemnity were depicted in strong 
characters; for, though insensible to every feeling of virtue 
and religion, Margaret of Artois was a devout believer in the 
superstitions of the age. " Ursula, have you learnt the event 
I. V 
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of these proceedings? And shall the blood of Artois yet 
flow through the veins of the future Earls of Flanders? What 
will be our success?" 

" It will depend," replied the sorceress, answering in her 
mysterious mode of speech, and with the look of one who 
appeared to observe in the very air what was invisible to other 
eyes than her own, " it will depend upon this night. Before 
the glass runs down the twelfth hour, tne doom of Artois and 
of Flanders will be sealed in the book of fate." 

"What mean you, woman?" said the Countess; "I cannot 
read your riddle." 

" I dare not speak it plainly," replied Ursula. " There are 
powers who act for us, but will not be named; there are deeds 
that must be done, but never told; there are charms that 
operate, but we must not think wherefore .they do so. Mark 
what I shall direct, and the end you look for shall be yours." 

"That end is power," said the Countess; "so I would 
interpret your dark speech. But how is it to be attained? 
What are the means?" 

" I have consulted," answered Ursula, "fearful spirits, who 
reveal their purposes by those bright stars that look like gems 
in the mantle of the dark and melancholy ni^ht, and they 
promise you success, should France unite with Flanders. But, 
to gain this, you must observe what I shall now direct," 

"Direct!" said the Countess, who, even whilst under the 
tutelage of the sorceress she employed, could scarcely sup- 
press her haughty spirit. " What is it that you dare utter m 
the tone of command to Margaret of Artois?" 

"When you shall this day," continued Ursula, "confer 
with the Duke of Burgundy on the means of entering Flan- 
ders, make him promise that he will lead his people into 
Flanders by the bridge of Commines." 

"The bridge of Commines!" repeated the Countess, with 
astonishment. " What means this fantastic direction ? And 
why should the French enter Flanders to restore the lawful 
Earl to his rights in that particular place ? Why must they 
pass the river that divides the countries more by this bridge 
than by any other?" 

" It will lead to success, " replied Ursula. " Mark my words, 
proud lady. Either this promise must be given to you by the 
Duke of Burgundy ere the glass runs the twelfth hour to- 
night, or your enterprise will fail, and the coronet of Flan- 
ders pass to an alien." 

"Your words are wild," said the Countess, " and you give 
me this counsel without a shadow of reason. How can I 
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rely upon you ? What proof can you give, either that there 
is sincerity in your words, of prudence in your directions ?" 

" I can vouch the past to make you trust me for the future," 
replied Ursula. Who told Gilbert Matthew that the deputa- 
tion was to arrive here to-day from Ghent; was it not Ursula? 
Who made known to him (and for your benefit) that the 
dotard citizens would worship France, displace their Earl, 
and bow the knee to a foreign prince, so they might keep their 
gold in safety; was it not Ursula? And who, lady, to obey 
your commands, to follow in the paths of your own crafty- 
policy, induced the White Hoods to commence their hostilities 
in France itself; was it not Ursula?" 

" Hast thou done this?" exclaimed the Coimtess — " then I 
will trust thee. I will obey the lightest word that thou shalt 
command. If this be done, all hope of terms between France 
and the White Hoods must be for ever at an end." 

" It is done," said Ursula, " and by my instigation ; a party 
of Peter du Bois's men have burnt a village on the frontier of 
France. It was your own plan, Margaret of Artois, to set 
the French king at bitter enmity against our people. Now 
do you believe that I serve your cause?" 

" I do, 1 do," said the Countess, exultingly. " Here, Ursula, 
here is gold. I must to the council. The Duke of Burgundy 
shall give his consent; he shall give me the promise you 
require, or the lances under my command in Artois shall never 
join him. I will remember the bridge of Commines!" 

" Ay, the bridge of Commines," replied Ursula, whilst a 
gleam of malignant joy stole over her dark features. " There 
death shall hold the watch, and I will tell the hour." 

The Countess bowed her head in token of assent, and went 
towards the chamber of audience. 



u2 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The ancient city of Toumay, whose remains, at the present 
period, afford such an interesting field for the artist and 
the antiquary, at the time of our narrative was at the height 
of its glory. Toumay commanded a vast champaign, and was 
surrounded by walls and towers of ponderous construction; 
one of these (even to this day), though on a smaller scale, 
reminds u^ of the castle of St. Angelo at Rome, and seems to 
look down upon the buildings of more recent date, like our 
Gothic ancestors on their less hardy sons, with a character of 
strength and grandeur unequalled by the present times. 

The cathedral of Notre Dame St. Eleutaire, of the early 
Norman architecture, presented the finest combinations in its 
internal parts, simple but massive, vast yet elegant. The 
round-headed arch and the curiously carved columns united, 
with the many shrines and altars of the cathedral, to form an 
object at once rich and imposing; whilst the venerable castle 
and the magnificent abbey of St. Martin (of which at the 
present time scarcely a vestige remains), were deemed equal 
m strength and beauty to any buildings of the period. 

The youthful king, Charles the Sixth of France, was now 
lodged in the castle of Toumay, whither he had journeyed, at 
the instigation of his uncle the Duke of Burgundy, and where, 
for the present, he held his court. The hall of audience, in 
which the King usually received strangers, or sometimes held 
his council, was of a peculiarly interesting character, being 
(like the cathedral) of early Norman architecture. Two rows 
of short and massive colimins, finished by the round-headed 
arch, supported the roof of carved oak ; whilst a corresponding 
gallery ran round the sides of the apartment, at the foot of 
lofty windows, which were filled with the rich and deep hues 
of the finest painted glass, representing the arms of the city, 
the kings of France, and various nobles and knights, whose 
names were all more or less connected with Tournay. 

Towards the upper end of the hall appeared a raised seat, 
ascended by several steps, covered with cloth of crimson and 
gold. The high back of this seat was finished by a carved 
oaken canopy, covered also with cloth embroidered with the 
arms of France, surmounted by a crown, in token of the 
rank of him whose right it was to sit beneath, as king of 
France. 
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Here the lords of the council and the court were now assem- 
bled, expecting the entrance of their youthful prince. No 
one presumed to take a seat, but all waited bareheaded, with 
their eyes often cast towards the door that opened from the 
apartment of the King. Nor can we here look back to this 
scene of former times, without attempting to give to the reader 
some slight sketch of a few of the principal personages who 
were in attendance; men whose names have often been the 
delight of the ancient chronicler, as he noted down their deeds 
of hardihood and valour; whose memories have formed a 
pleasing subject for the imagination of the poet or the painter; 
and whose lightest remains (be it of their habitations, their 
monuments, or of the towns they have built or conquered), 
now form a delightfiil subject of investigation for the curious 
and the antiquary. 

On the right of the throne stood the King's uncles, the 
Dukes of Berry and Burgundy, arrayed in robes of state, heavy 
with the purflings of their embroidery. On the left stood the 
lord high constable of France, Sir Oliver de Clisson, who suc- 
ceeded the famous Bertrand du Guesclin in that office. Sir 
Oliver was of the middle size, strong and muscular in form ; 
his countenance had been handsome in youth, and was now 
more changed by the service he had seen in battles, by fre- 
quent exposure to toil and hardship, than by age, for he was 
-scarce fifty years old. The forehead was high and flexible, 
'which a habit of frowning had contracted into an appearance 
of deep wrinkles. The frown of Sir Oliver proceeded neither 
from intense thinking nor ill-humour; he had been deprived 
of the sight of his right eye, by the blow of a battleaxe in the 
field of Auray, and ever since that period he was observed to 
frown, as if to assist the sight of tne remaining eye, by pro- 
truding the brow, so as to afford it a greater degree of shade 
from the light. This accident had considerably impaired the 
natural grace and harmony of his features, but the eye he still 
possessed was large, full, and brilliant, and seemed, by its quick 
glance and watchful observance, to be quite equal in its facul- 
ties to the double organ of sight possessed by ordinary men. 
The mouth was of a rigid character; and altogether the 
features of Sir Oliver de Clisson presented what might be 
justly termed *a confirmed countenance,' united with military 
frankness. 

The character of De Clisson may be best delineated from 
his actions. As a soldier, he was brave in the field and pru- 
dent in council, not anxious to shed blood on a light occasion, 
hut never spared it when he had once imsheathed the sword ; 
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a circumstance that caused some historians to bestow on him 
the appellation of the Butcher. As a courtier (rare though it 
be either in the past or the present age), he was frank and 
sincere. Attached to his prince personally, yet, for the sake 
of that attachment, he never compromised the public interest 
As a man, he was honest, stem, and blunt in his general man- 
ners ; yet capable of acts of generosity. Quickly susceptible 
in feeling, he seldom suffered an injury to pass unrevenged 
or a benefit unrequited. Such was Ofiver de Clisson, respected 
by his friends, feared by his enemies, and the idol of the men- 
at-arms, who had followed him through many a daring contest 
and sanguine victory.* 

Sir Oliver seldom appeared unarmed; his bacinet, his 
haubergeon, and gauntlets, were to him an ordinary attire ; 
and though he now stood bareheaded, expecting the arrival of 
the King, and on this occasion had substituted for the steel 
bacinet a hood of velvet, yet he did not seem to be at home 
in the exchange he had made in this part of his dress; for, 
instead of suffering the hood to fall over his back (depending 
from the long band or tippet, as it was usual with others to do), 
he now held it in his hand, and twisted it about in an awkward 
manner. Sir John de Vienne, the brave admiral of France, 
conversed apart with Sir Oliver; but (whilst other courtiers 
spoke in a half whisper, as if the very walls of the royal hall 
of audience should not be offended by too bold a speech), Sir 
John and Sir Oliver spoke in the ordinary key of voices that 
were rather remarkable for their depth than for soft accen- 
tuation. 

The handsome young Count de Montmorenci was also sta- 
tioned near the throne ; and though one of the bravest and 
most gallant knights of his time, he was in nothing deficient 
in those more polite accomplishments, that had been sung by 
the troubadours as excellences framed to attract ladies' eyes, 
and steal away their hearts. Montmorenci could handle the 
tilting lance with grace as well as strength, he could carol a 
ditty or dance in hall, and wore his shoes long toed to the 
extreme verge of fashion ; whilst, not content with having the 
arms of his house worked in embroidery upon the breast and 

♦Sir Oliver de Clisson was buried at Josselin, in Britanny. The 
beautiful marble effigy and monument erected to his memory (the former 
being considered an excellent likeness of him) were torn to pieces during 
the French revolution. The author, in company with her late husbana 
Mr. C. Stothard, during her travels in Britanny, had the good fortune to 
discover and to rescue from total destruction the head of Sir Olivers 
effigy. It was found in the garden of a tobacconist, where it bad been 
stuck up as a scarecrow. See * Tour in Normandy and Britanny.' 
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back part of his mantle, he had them also gaily emblazoned 
on a ground of blue and silver, down the front of his coat or 
jerkin. 

The Count stood alone; he noticed no one present, for none 
of the fairer sex were in the hall, and amused himself, in the 
absence of the ladies, with one of their favourite toys, a young 
squirrel, fastened by a silver chain, that sat and frolicked upon 
his arm. 

The young Count de St. P*y was also present, and leaned 
with folded arms and outstretched legs, against the back of 
one of the oak chairs, whilst he seemed to be engaged in 
counting the number of the arches that formed the carved 
ceiling, for his eyes were fixed upwards, although his looks 
betrayed rather the listless idleness of not thinking at all, than 
of thinking deeply. 

At length that door, so ominous and eventful to the eyes of 
courtiers, opened; and immediately, several of the chamber- 
lains and knights in attendance upon the king sallied forth. 
Then came the squire of the body, followed by an usher bear- 
ing a silver staff surmounted by a fleur-de-lis. These mar- 
shalled the way ; whilst the nobles in the hall ceased to converse 
with each other, drew themselves up into an erect position, 
and fell some paces back, to make room for the passage of the 
king to the throne. 

Charles the Sixth, the object of this general respect and 
silent attention, now entered the hall with that easy step and 
unembarrassed air that proclaimed he had been used to these 
ceremonies from childhood, and that they had neither the 
power nor the novelty to draw his attention from the amuse- 
ments of boyhood. Charles was but sixteen years old, and the 
beautiful young falcon he now bore upon his wrist seemed, for 
the moment, to engage and interest him more than his court. 

The king was of a fair complexion, tall and well formed, 
light and active in his motions, and with a play of cheerfulness 
and good-humour about his face that is always capable of 
Tendering youth peculiarly pleasing, and, in a prince, was 
deemed the height of fascination, and whatever could most 
charm or attract mankind. His face was fair, but too delicate 
to indicate strength of constitution; and even at this early 
period there was a wild expression about the eye, which was 
remembered, and remarked many years after, by the learned 
leeches, as indicative of the unnappy malady that so often 
afiiicted his mind at a maturer age. 

Yet these post-prophetic observations of the leeches can 
hardly be deemed of sufficient force to prove that the king's 
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malady was constitutional ; since it should rather seem, from 
the accounts given by the writers of the period, that his first 
attack was produced by over-exertion, and the excessive heat 
of the sun affecting the brain, at a time when the king 
laboured under some slight indisposition. Be this as it may, 
at the period of our narrative his mental health was unim* 
paired; he was neither deficient in personal courage nor in 
intellect. On the contrary, Charles possessed the accomplish- 
ments that were usually given to the youth of his day whc 
were of noble birth; and his romantic attachment and marriage 
with his beloved queen, some years after, evinced a spirit of 
refined manners, that shewed he was capable both of sincere 
affection and gallantry towards the favoured damsel of hi£ 
<jhoice. 

The young king was attired in regal splendour. He wore 
the crimson mantle of state, lined and trimmed with ermine. 
His dalmatic fell in large and graceful folds over a tunic of 
white linen. It was formed of light blue silk, embroidered 
with the fleur-de-lis in silver, and fastened in front with a 
fermail or brooch of diamonds. The throat was bare. The 
beautiful light brown hair, for which Charles was so remark- 
able, hung in proflision down his back, and curled so thickly 
round his forehead as almost to conceal the fillet of fine pearls 
that was bound about his brows, and confined the longer 
tresses to the back of the head. 

Charles advanced towards the throne, graciously saluted his 
attendants, and, with a quickness of perception that marked 
his manners even at this early age, had the good sense to 
address each in a way appropriate to his several character or 
profession. Having spoken a few words almost to every one 
present, he turned to the young Count de Montmorenci, whose 
age and habits had rendered him a favourite companion to the 
youthful monarch. "See, my lord," said Charles, "we have 
this morning received a fair present from a fair dame. The 
noble Countess of Artois has sent us her young falcon, who 
will chase a heron with any bird in our dominions, and will 
come again to the lure without wandering. We this morning 
will try our falcon against yours, my lord, so our good uncles 
of Berry and of Burgundy will but grant us a short council, 
and put aside their grave matters ; for in sooth we are tired of 
these long debates, and long for a horse, a heron, and a fair 
field." 

"My gracious nephew and prince," said the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, advancing, " I should be loth to hinder you of the 
sports that become your age, and are suited to your health; 
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but there are matters of such moment to lay before your grace, 
as demand your instant attention; they may not brook delay." 

"So you told us yesterday," said the young King, "and so 
you say every day; but if we are never to have leisure to 
follow any fair sports, we had rather be the son of one of our 
own squires, than wear these robes of state as shackles of our 
liberty ; for the sons of our people sport when they please, 
whist we sit, and hear you, my lords, read us counsels, some- 
times more to contradict each other in your several opinions 
than to await our decision; prithee, then, debate, whilst 
Charles and Montmorenci fly their falcons, and the wheel of 
state shall not stand still for lack of hands to turn it " 

"The sons of common men, my sovereign," said Sir Oliver 
de Clisson, " are free to do as they list, because they have 
nothing to do of import; but a king^ son and liimself a king 
must learn to be a man, though he be but a boy, for folly is as 
unseemly in high place as frolic in old age. You, my lord, 
must therefore begin betimes to learn by the counsels of those 
who are elder and wiser than yourself, or the idleness of a 
prince will bring his state into contempt." 

"You counsel us bluntly, my lord constable," replied Charles 
with the utmost good humour; "but we will not take offence, 
nor play truant. Speak, therefore, the subject of these matters 
of important debate, and we will do our best to understand 
them, and to receive your counsels. And Montmorenci," 
continued the King, turning to his youthful companion, as be 
added in a half whisper, " do you steal out and bid the 
falconer have all things in readiness; for, please our Lady of 
St. Eleutaire, when we have escaped from our uncles, we will 
instantly to horse and away. My Lord de St. Py will join us." 

The Lord de St. Py, who had removed his eyes from the 
ceiling to something like a sensible observance of passing 
objects at the entrance of the yoimg King, bowed respectfully 
his acceptance of the invitation ; and Montmorenci hastened 
to have all things in readiness to fly the hawks, as soon as the 
council should break up. 

"Your grace," said the Duke of Burgundy, "will this 
morning have a fair suitor, Margaret Countess of Artois, who 
now waits without to solicit, as I before told your highness, 
your assistance against the enemies of her house." 

" Admit the noble dame," replied Charles. " In sooth, we 
should be no true knight in heart did we refuse to hear a 
lady's prayer; and do you, my Lord de St. Py, marshal her 
to us, since you are more accustomed to be the squire of dames 
than our uncles or the valiant Sir Oliver." 
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The Lord de St. Py again bowed gracefully, and walking 
upon the very tip of his toes, in imitation of his friend Mont- 
morenci (which, from being imitative, in him was ridiculous), 
left the chamber, and returned conducting Margaret of Artois, 
followed by her attendant the deacon, Gilbert Matthew, who 
on this occasion acted as the train-bearer of his mistress. The 
Countess, whose manners were naturally dignified, and her 
person graceful and noble in every movement, advanced direct 
towards the throne, and bending her knee upon the first step, 
made her obeisance to the King. 

Charles instantly raised her, and said with a smile, ''In 
sooth, dear lady, our knee is rather due to you thaii yours to 
us, since, if beauty, wisdom, and courage claim the homage 
of our sex when they are seen in the fairer part of creation, 
the Countess of Artois may challenge princes to her service." 

" Your grace speaks like the I*ord of Montmorenci himself," 
said the blunt Sir Oliver; "but the lady, I fancy, will be 
better satisfied with the assistance of your highness 's men-at- 
arms, than with the smooth words of your courtiers." 

" Nay, Sir Oliver," replied the King, "you shall not chide 
our courtesy, nor vdll we be wanting to use courage, though 
we take example of the first from our friend Montmorenci, 
and of the last from our Constable. But we must first hear 
this lady's suit." 

The Countess of Artois then stated, in a brief and forcible 
manner, the wrongs herself and the Earl of Flanders had sus- 
tained by the rebellion of the White Hoods; and in order to 
shew the necessity which existed for the French King's 
espousing her cause, she dwelt with much art upon the out- 
rage committed by the Flemish rebels in burning a small 
village in the dominions of France. The Duke of Burgundy 
saw the favourable moment, not only to act upon the mind of 
the young King, but also to propitiate Sir Oliver de Clisson, 
who had hitherto entered but coldly into the cause. He knew 
De Clisson would fire at the smallest injury ofiered to the 
French people, and he was not mistaken. 

" By the soul of my father," exclaimed Sir Oliver, " this is 
not to be borne! Shall these rascally mechanical fellows of 
Ghent, who live upon the plunder of their own country, insult 
ours? Shall they dare do it? No! there is not a man here 
but will unite with one accord to chastise them. Let but our 
sovereign speak the word, and Oliver de Clisson again draws 
his sword to chastise the enemies of Charles the Sixth, as he 
has often done those of his royal father. Speak, my prince, 
and we obey you." 
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While Sir OKver pronounced these words, he suddenly 
turned towards the King, because the eye in which there was 
no sight had hitherto been next him. It seemed as if he had 
turned to enforce, by a fixed and determined glance, the 
command he had requested the King to give him, in a voice 
and manner of authority rather than as a solicitation. 

"We will not be wanting, my lord constable," said the 
young King with much spirit, "to take up arms, and proclaim 
war against these insolent Flemings, as well in revenge of our 
own injured people, as to right this noble lady and her son, 
our cousin of Flanders. We are already knignted, and long 
to buckle on our spurs in real contest; for, sooth to say, we 
have never hitherto had armour on, and have only tilted at a 
quintain, like a boy and a page, instead of a prince and a 
man. But these things shall be amended; we will lose no 
time. My lord constable, do you take upon you to issue our 
proclamation, that all knights and squires in our dominions 
may hasten to our banner, and we will instantly march against 
these White Hoods;" and turning to Montmorenci (who was 
now returned, and stood near his master in the hall), he said, 
** we will have as brave a suit of armour as ever prince wore, 
and it shall be made by the same artizan who executed yours, 
my lord, for the last toumay in Paris ; and our device on this 
occasion shall be 9k flying hart." 

" A flying hart, your majesty!" said Sir Oliver; "no flight, 
I trust, where France leads the van. And why desert the 
royal bearings of your house for a new fancy like this?" 

" I will tell you, constable," replied the King with the 
utmost simplicity of manner and gravity of aspect ; " if we 
take a flying hart for our device in this war, it is from no 
light fancy, but in obedience to a dream that last night haunted 
our sleep, and weighs upon our memory now we are awake. 
Attend, my lords, and we will tell you our dream." 

All the courtiers now made a movement to get nearer to 
the King, and with an air of earnest attention and eager 
curiosity, prepared to hear him repeat his dream, as if it were 
the delivery of an oracle that was to decide the fate of France. 
Charles was not without the superstition of the age in which 
he lived, when the agency of dreams, as well as the power of 
sorcery, formed a part of the creed of every true believer. 

Sir Oliver de Clisson alone looked with an air of doubt that 
almost amounted to contempt, as he muttered, "A dream! 
Leave dreams, my prince, for women to fancy, and priests to 
expound. The King of France should dream only of his good 
lances, and awake to set them in action." 
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Charles, long accustomed to the caustic humour of his con- 
stahle (whose bravery and fidelity in many extremities, during 
the late reign, had given him a sort of license to speak bluntly), 
now took no notice of this remark, and prepared to tell his 
dream, with an air of pride and confidence that shewed he 
thought that he had something to relate not unworthy of being 
heard. Sir Oliver perhaps felt pride in the very rudeness 
that induced him to hold in contempt the commimication the 
young King was about to make ; for so fond are some men of 
distinction, that it is much to be doubted if those who are 
noted for blunt manners do not sometimes feel their vanity 
gratified by such a rough distinction, as well as the more 
polite in being remarked for the graces of good breeding. 

The King, seeing all assembled were attentive, thus com- 
menced the account of his dream: "Methought, my lords, 
that I was in this city, and that the Earl of Flanders gave to 
me a pilgrim falcon (even such a bird as the lady of Artois 
sent to me this day), and the falcon was docile and well 
trained, and came and went at my command, and spread her 
wings as she sported on my wrist. One fine morning, when 
the sun was just risen, and lightly touched the tops of the 
woods with beams of bright gold, and the birds were singing, 
and the air smelt sweet, my lord constable and I went forth 
into the fields to fly my falcon. We mounted our horses, and 
seeing a heron near us, I said, ' Cast off the falcon. Sir Oliver, 
that she may chase the heron.' De Clisson did so; when lo! 
my falcon mounted so high into the air that we nearly lost 
sight of her. Our horses went swiftly, scarcely touching the 
ground; still the falcon kept a-head, till, coming to a thick 
wood, we could not pass it but on foot. So we dismounted — 
when no falcon could be seen. While I was vexed, and musing 
what to do, a hart, white as the snow when drifted by a win- 
ter's wind, sleek and comely, issued from the forest, spreading 
two large wings, and bounding towards us, crouched before 
my feet. I mounted upon the noble animal, that instandy 
spread abroad her wings and carried me above the tops of the 
woods, that seemed to wave like the sea, as I looked down 
upon them. The hart took a direction towards Flanders, and, 
in a moment, I beheld my falcon striking down heron after 
heron, whilst they fought furiously against her, but in vain. 
When she had completely destroyed the herons, I called her 
back again. She, well trained to the lure, directly returned, 
and perched upon my wrist; and the hart, that seemed to un- 
derstand all that had passed, turned back again, and brought 
me to the same spot where my lord constable was waiting for 
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me. On this I awoke; but my dream has dwelt upon my 
memory, and I hold it to be a presage of success to the expe- 
dition we are about to make. The white hart that enabled 
me to follow up my bird, shall be the device we will take for 
our first essay m arms.'' 

The coiurtiers, with one voice, expressed their admiration of 
the young King's dream, and commended the wisdom he 
evinced in expounding it is as a presage of good; and, in order 
to flatter the King's fancy, they each declared they would 
bear about them m this war the emblem of the white and 
winged hart. 

The Duke of Biu-gundy and the Countess of Artois, the 
persons the most interested in the success of this expedition, 
lost no time in confirming the good-will expressed towards 
their cause, and immediately entered into consultation rela- 
tive to the measures to be adopted, in order to collect their 
men-at-arms, and to commence the march into the Flemish 
territory. De Clisson heartily concurred in these plans. It 
was, therefore, finally arranged that the Countess of Artois 
should set forward, without delay, to collect her people in 
Artois; and she proposed that they should enter Flemish 
groimd by the * Bridge of Commines,' on the river Lis; where, 
also, she could unite her forces with those of the King and 
the Duke of Biu*gundy. 

Some objections to this last proposal were started by certain 
members of the council, but the Duke of Burgundy, fearing 
to contradict the Countess, joined with her entreaty; and it 
was finally settled, that the allied armies should pass into 
Flanders oy the bridge of Commines. The Countess, im- 

Eatient of the least delay, resolved to depart on the present 
our for Artois, to collect her men-at-arms, and was about 
taking her leave of the young King, when a new subject of 
interruption occurred, that must be told in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

There was a bustling movement towards the extremity of the 
hall of audience, and a mingled soimd of voices that seemed 
to indicate contention, a thing very unusual so near the pre- 
sence of majesty. Charles heard the noise, and observed a stir 
amongst his attendants at the end of the hall. " Prithee, my 
Lord de Montmorenci," said he, "go and learn what it is that 
thus disturb sour people ; something extraordinary, it must be; 
return quickly, and tell us." 

The young courtier obeyed, and soon came back a^ain with 
a smile upon his lips. "My gracious sovereign," said Mont- 
morenci, "yonder is a man of most mechanical aspect, who 
wears a gown and cap, such as would suit a court fool at a 
mumming; yet he is very consequential in his manners. He 
is attended by four or five greybeards, who bear with them a 
white cloth, much in the form of a table napkin ; it may in all 
probability be of their own spinning; and tnis they call a flag 
of truce. The above described mechanical old leader repre- 
sents himself to be the chief of a deputation from the men of 
Ghent to your grace." 

" And why do our attendants reftise to admit a deputa- 
tion ?" inquired the King. 

"Because," replied Montmorenci, "it has been proclaimed 
for some days past, by your majesty's council, that no depu- 
tation from the Flemish rebels should be admitted, unless 
they had previously obtained letters of permission from your 
grace to pass hither; failing in this, all such persons as 
compose the deputation are liable to be considered as lawful 
prisoners. But these men still insist on coming into your 
royal presence." 

"Admit them," said Charles, " and we will then judge how 
far they are liable to the penalty. We had forgot the procla- 
mation, issued on the advice of our uncle of Burgundy. 

The Countess of Artois and the Duke of Burgundy, who 
were desirous that no deputation from the White Hoods 
shoiild be received by the King, for obvious reasons con- 
nected with their personal interest, now exchanged an ex- 
pressive glance with each other. 

" Gracious prince," said the Countess, addressing the King, 
" I would counsel your majesty, for your own safety, to be- 
ware how you admit these men. Had they designed fairly, 
they woidd have obtained your warrant for the deputation. 
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You know not half the deceits practised by the men of Ghent; 
they are capable of the worst treachery." 

"We will not lightly trust them," replied the King, "but 
yet we wiU hear them. Surrounded by our brave knights, 
and in this hall, we have nothing to fear. Bring forward 
these men of Ghent, Montmorenci." 

The Count obeyed, and returned conducting four or five 
elderly men, headed by no less a person than the worthy Sir 
Simon de Bite, who, attired in robes of office, and wearing 
an enormous gold chain, as master of the goldsmiths' com- 
pany, walked forward with an air of consequence, that was not 
diminished, even by his being in the presence of majesty 
itself. 

The little round figure of Sir Simon, his singular dress, air 
of pride, and the comic expression of his countenance, in 
which good-humour and self-importance were both blended, 
so forcibly struck the young King, that he could not suppress 
a smile, as he returned the profound and respectful bows and 
salutations of the goldsmith. The Countess of Artois stept 
some paces back, and whispered to Gilbert Matthew. 

All ceremonies beiijg past, Sir Simon bowed, hemmed, and 
thus opened the purpose of his mission : "May it please your 
grace's king's majesty, to hear, in my person, the sentiments, 
opinions, and good dispositions of the worthy and sober part 
of the citizens of Ghent towards your majesty. The citizens 
aforenamed, having attended to certain suggestions of mine, 
designed for the public good, thought fit to depute me as the 
head of a deputation to your grace's majesty — I, being Sir 
Simon de Bete, knight, master of the goldsmiths' company, 
and burgomaster of the said city, and in all things your ma- 
jesty's humble servant, in an honest way, and consistent with 
the duties of my own public station." 

This singular address, full of what was intended as highly 
respectful to the King, and yet of sufficient personal conse- 
quence to keep up the dignity of his native city, on the part 
of Sir Simon, caused the courtiers to titter, and even Charles 
to smile. Every one seemed amused at the opening speech 
of the deputation, except Burgundy and the Countess; they 
feared that the very simplicity and plain dealing of Sir Simon 
might throw an obstacle in the way of their plots and schemes 
to carry on their measures. 

"Most worthy burgomaster," said the King, addressing Sir 
SiiA)n, "we nothing doubt your own good intentions, and 
will hear you; although we fear the mission must be fruitless, 
since we have ourself been injured by your people. The men 
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of Ghent have already commenced hostilities in the kingdom 
of France; they have pillaged and hiurnt a village on the 
frontier." 

At hearing these words, the countenance of Sir Simon 
changed from its self-satisfied expression (that spoke the 
certain expectation of success) to that of a most ^oefiil and 
hlank aspect. 

**May it please your grace," said Sir Simon, "I, and these 
my fellow-citizens, knew nothing of the matter of this afiair 
of burning the village on the frontier." 

"And were you also ignorant," inquired the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, " that, by daring to approach this presence without 
letters of permission, you now stand in the place of a lawful 
prisoner? ' 

Sir Simon turned towards the Duke,' perfectly astounded 
at this intimation. "A prisoner I " said he, " a prisoner ! and 
I bear the flag of truce, in my person, from the good town of 
Ghent! Why, the greatest franchise that was ever taken 
from us, was nothing compared to such an injury as this! 
Please your gracious majesty to hear me speak ; for, saving 
that your grace is a king (and as a king, ought to hear a 
man before you judge him), you have a young bosom, and 
youth has generidly a kindlier feeling than older hearts." 

" It is certain you are in danger of becoming a lawful pri- 
soner under our proclamation," replied Charles ; " yet we will 
hear you, although we fear that we cannot grant your terms." 

"My lord king," said Sir Simon, "the worth of gold is 
never known till it is tried, and so it is with men. Had your 
majesty no occasions for shewing mercy, the world could not 
say, the young king (and with the blessing of our Lady may 
you so continue to yoiu* life's end) is a merciful king. Now, 
as 1 came hither to do good, and without thought of evil, so 
I hope to be allowed to return in safety, whether my mission 
succeed or not. For I came but to say, that the elder and more 
sober citizens of Ghent, being more n^nded to peace than to 
war, and hearing it was urged that your majesty should take 
part against them, they would fain offer to submit themselves 
to yoiu: will in all tilings, and to lay down their arms, on the 
condition that your majesty would promise to restore to them 
their franchises, for they dare no longer trust to the Earl, the 
Lord Lewis de Male." 

At the hearing of these words another expressive glance 
was exchanged between Burgundy and the Countess of Artois. 
"And what security can you offer, citizen," said the Duke, in 
an ironical tone, " for the fulfilment of these proffered terms 
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of submission, when, at the very time you make them, your 
own people are burning and pillaging our towns, before we 
have taken one active step against them?" 

"They were some of the rabble who did so," answered Sir 
Simon, "and without the knowledge of the sober citizens, or 
of us, the rulers of Ghent." 

"The sober part of your citizens are few in number, " replied 
the Duke; "and your rule is but in name, if such acts are 
done with impuni^." 

Sir Simon hung down his head at the hearing of these words, 
whilst De Clisson spoke apart to the kin?, and in so low a tone 
of voice that what he said could be heard by no one else in the 
' apartment. Charles appeared to listen with much attention, 
and, turning towards Sir Simon, said, " Our valiant Constable 
has advised us; and though, since our proclamation, we are 
not bound to receive your unauthorised mission, still he would 
that we should entertain it, on condition that you bear back to 
the citizens of Ghent a proposal of such terms as we may 
accept in honour to ourself, and in justice to our allies." 

**I will most gladly bear your grace's proposition," said 
Sir Simon, "because it must be an honourable one, since it 
comes from the lips of a king. 

** Hear, then, the terms on which our wise counsellor and 
valiant constable advises us to accept the submission of Ghent, 
and to forbear to carry on the war," continued Charles. 
"First, that the heads of your leaders, Philip Von Artaveld 
and Peter du Bois, be forfeited to the executioner, as an act of 
public justice ; and secondly, that it shall be at our pleasure 
to restore such franchises as we may think fit to grant, and 
no other." 

Sir Simon started at hearing the proposal of these terms. 
His head, which had hitherto hung down, became suddenly 
erect, his cheeks flushed, and the whole person of the little 
goldsmith seemed to swell with feelings of indignation. 
"What! my lord king," said Sir Simon, who felt a more than 
ordinary share of courage from the wrath that was boiling 
within him, "to whom does your grace think your majesty is 
making such terms of proposal? I am no king, nor constable 
either; but one who has long expounded the laws and done 
justice as chief burgomaster in the good town of Ghent, and I 
never yet found a law, divine or human, that could sanction 
treachery, though the proposal of it came from the lips of a 
prince." 

"You are an insolent, and a bold man," said the Duke of 
Burgimdy; "you shall suffer for this." 

I. X 
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'<I am an honest man," replied Sir Simon, and he turned to 
confront the Duke, " and I dare suffer for it." 

"I will hear no more," said Burgundy; "you have insulted 
our sovereign, my royal nephew, and I will enforce the penalty. 
You are a prisoner — take his sword." 

"I am no prisoner," answered Sir Simon; "and while the 
King of France stands there in person in his own court, no 
man, hut hy his order, shall dare to touch me. But I have 
nothing to say to you, Duke of Burgundy; I will talk to yonder 
young gentleman, who, though he be a king, shall and will 
hear reason from an older head than his own ; and that too 
from one who has long been used to act and to do what is 
right, as " 

Sir Simon was here mtemipted by Charles himself, who, 
naturally good-humoured, and, like youths of his age, fond of 
sport, felt more amused then angered hy the mixture of indigo 
nation and self-importance that caused the chief magistrate 
of Ghent to swell and chafe in his presence. The Lord de 
Montmorenci whispered to the King, "That the little old 
mechanical goldsmith would make excellent sport; and for 
the love of all the saints, begged his majesty to detain him at 
court, if it were but to kill the Lord de St. Py, who would 
never endure the vulgarity of his presence " 

"Sir Simon," said Charles, as he mildly addressed him, 
"tell us, I beseech you, and speak your mind freely, what was 
there in our proposal that could excite so much displeasure on 
your part?" 

" My noble young King," replied Sir Simon, " since you bid 
me speak plainly, 1 will tell you, that when I came here as 
head of a deputation from Ghent, it was in order to prevent 
bloodshed — to make peace ; but not by the means of treachery 
and dishonour. How, then, could I consent to what was 
proposed to me? Of the value of Peter du Bois's head, I say 
nothing ; since it may be worth just as much as that of the 
Evil one in his own person, when he first brought mischief 
into this world. Still I am not the man to betray a fellow- 
citizen in cool blood. But for Von Artaveld, whatever he has 
done, be it right or wrong (I do not intend to speak of the 
merits of the case), he is a rare youth, brave, disinterested, and 
honourable— ay, and though I say it in this presence, he is 
one who, for good and noble qualities, may rank with kings 
themselves. Rather than suffer one word to pass these hps 
that should betray but the dog that follows Von Artaveld's 
heels, I would give the Duke of Burgundy leave to hang me 
up, as well as to make me a prisoner, before your majesty's 
own eyes." 
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. " Von Artaveld is a friend, then, of yonn, Sir Simon/' said 
Charles, 'Hhat you speak thus waimly in his favour.*' 

'* He is the friend of every honest man," replied Sir Simon. 
'< I wish your majesty may have ahout you one so sincere; for 
kings, they say, are too nigh to have equals ; and I do not 
well see how a man can call another a true friend, when fear 
ancf pride may step in hetween them. And then, for our 
franchises, the hest part of us fought for them, and them 
only; though I grant there were many in Ghent who fought 
trom a worse cause. But the hetter citizens, who value 
liherty, will never consent to let foreigners dock these fran- 
chises at pleasure, even though they should die for it. Restore 
all our franchises or none." 

"You are a bold citizen," observed the King, " who can say 
thus much to us when you stand within our power." 

" I say only what I think and feel," replied Sir Simon. " I 
love my native city, and 1 wiU never betray Ghent, either 
within or without its walls. And though 1 grant, your majesty, 
Ghent has done wrong; yet a city to its head magistrate is 
like a child to a parent; and what father, that has the yearn- 
ings of natural affection within his bosom, woidd cast off a son 
though he commits a faidt?" 

" You were wiser, friend," observed Sir Oliver de Clisson, 
" to keep these counsels to yourself; if you refuse to carry 
hack the terms, you might at least remain silent, and not 
comment upon them." 

"And why shoidd I do so?" said Sir Simon. " I mean 
honestly; and therefore I speak openly. I have not yet been 
sufficiently long in a court to learn the trick of it." 

Montmorenci, who exceedingly enjoyed the scene that was 
passing, as an excellent subject for jesting, and had continued 
to provoke Sir Simon, by attending to his speeches with an 
air and a smile of ineffable contempt, now, in order still 
frirther to enrage the hunted goldsmith, said, " In good booth, 
most worthy expounder of laws, and compounder of metals, 
it were pity you left the court at all ; since, if you remain, we 
should nave the benefit of wisdom that would instruct us all, 
quite as much as his majesty's licensed fool." 

" If wisdom can be taught by fools," replied Sir Simon, 
sharply, as he looked at the young Count, " there will be no 
lack of it whilst you prate in a court." 

The laugh now turned against Montmorenci, in which the 
young King heartily joined.^ The scene was altogether an 
extraordinary one. It was one of mirth, and yet too serious 
not to alarm the fears of Burgundy and the Countess of Artois^ 

x2 
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for they had all^along apprehended that the citizens of Ghent, 
in order to terminate the war, would throw themselves upon 
the government of France, to the final exclusion of the 
Earl of Flanders. All their hopes, therefore, rested in ren- 
dering fruitless the attempts at negotiation on the part of the 
rehels, and to induce Charles immediately to commence 
hostilities in Flanders. The return of Sir Simon to GAent |l] 
was a thing hy all means to he prevented, since his detention 
as a prisoner would, for the present, prevent all farther 
attempts at negotiation on the part of the White Uoods with 
the King of France. 

The Countess resolved to make a hold effort to procure the 
end she desired. Fully aware that she was secure of heing 
supported hy the Duke of Burgimdy, she advanced inunedi- 
ately hefore the throne, and thus addressed the King : " My 
gracious prince, it is with pain I now intrude U]^on you, hut 
the interests of the common weal demand that I should speak 
plainly. I know something of this man, who comes here as 
the chief of a deputation from his party. He has twenty 
times ere this acted in the same capacity ; hut had he really 
heen the honest man he would make your grace believe hy 
the boldness of his speech and the bluntness of his mannersy 
there now woidd exist no necessity for his acting the part of 
mediator. I know him to be an artM insiu*gent, the insti- 
gator of rebellion, one who leads even elders to insurrection. 
It was this very burgomaster who, in company with the artful 
John Lyon, and the infamous Peter du Bois, once forced 
himself into my presence at a banquet I gave to the citizens 
of Bruges. I now bid you beware of him ; his assumed sim- 
plicity IS but the cloak of deceit. I openly proclaim him an 
arch-traitor, and that he comes hither more as a spy upon 
your majesty, than as an envoy." 

''This is indeed a serious charge," said the King; "and 
yet there is something about Sir Simon that would make us, 
lady, think you judged too harshly of him ; for plain manners 
and plain dealing we have been taught to believe, from the 
example of our Constable, are sure notes and signs of honesty." 

'* Yet there is one question I must ask," said the Duke of 
Burgundy, " that seems to me of import. Were you really. 
Sir Simon, in company with John Lyon and Du Bois, when 
they so daringly forced themselves into the presence of the 
Countess, at her banquet at Bruges ?" 

"I was with them, I grant," replied Sir Simon; "but I 
was not one of those who either proposed or wished to intrude 
myself at the supper of any dame, however noble. And how 
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that banquet concluded, the Countess herself may best tell 
you." 

" Still you admit you were present," said the Duke, " and 
in company with two of the most daring leaders of this re- 
bellion. The circumstance is alone sufficient to excite the 
worst suspicions. Your grace must not let this man depart. 
There is good reason to suspect he does not mean well, 
especially since he came hither without the necessary per- 
mission. We have to thank the Countess of Artois for the 
prudence of her suggestions." 

** If I am to be dealt with," said Sir Simon, '< according to 
the prudent suggestions of the lady of Artois, I would beg a 
priest to shrive me, and a clerk to make my testament, for I 
should look for little else than the fate of John Lyon." 

** What mean you, madman," exclaimed the Countess, " by 
these dark insinuations ? Do you dare to question my honour, 
or the faith of mv dealings? Do you presume to impugn my 
name ? and in this presence ! Base-bom churl as you are, is 
it for such as you to attack the fair fame of a noble lady." 

"You are apt, madam," replied Sir Simon, **in compre- 
hending all I mean. I charge you with nothing in direct 
terms, for I know well you would bear me down, though I 
flppoke with the tongue of truth itself. I do not attack your 
uir fmne ; but a fair fame cannot cancel a foul deed. And 
low bom, as you are pleased to call me (yet I am not so low 
bom either, for I am something in my native city, as chief 
burgomaster and master of the goldsmiths' company, to say 
nothing of the honour of my knighthood), yet I would rather 
be the poorest wretch that walks the face of the earth, than 
bear about with me a heart in whose storehouse I could look 
to find nothing but base metals and bastard gold, acts gilt 
over to the world, but worthless as dross." 

** Hold your peace, insolent man," said the Countess, " nor 
dare thus give license to your tongue in the presence of 
majesty." 

*^ I may more easily hold my peace," continued Sir Simon, 
" than you can quiet a little voice that will some time or other 
speak to you, day and night, and bid you remember a poor 

furl, an orphan, whose father died (I do not say how) at your 
anquet." 

" Have done with this," said the Duke of Burgundy. " I 
arrest you. Sir Simon, for having passed hither without permis- 
sion from the council, according to the tenor of the proclama- 
tion, and on suspicion of your being a spy. Your fellow-r 
citizens, who attend you, must also remain prisoners. Con- 
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duct them all to the dungeons of the castle. I act in this as 
guardian to the youthful king, to save him from danger." 

" Nay, uncle," said Charles, " you shall not be thus rigid. 
We do not fear these men; let them go hence in safety; and 
for Sir Simon, we judge better of bun than you do. Give 
him liberty." 

"No," said Sir Oliver de Clisson, interfering, "these men 
must not return to Ghent at the present moment. Should we 1^ 
suffer them to do so after the proclamation, we contradict our 
own act, and shew it to be useless ; other unauthorised depu- 
tations will intrude upon us; and at the present time, when 
we are about to march against these Flemings, they may 
carry back intelligence injurious to our cause. You may use 
them well, my prince, but they must remain prisoners." 

" We are loth to lay violent hands upon them," replied the 
King, " since they came hither trusting our good faith ; but 
we must not run counter to the opinions of wiser and older 
heads than our own. Sir Simon, you and your fellow-citizeiw 
are prisoners to France. Give up your swords." 

" There, your grace," said Sir Simon," " there is mine ; and 
I can safely say it has a clear conscience, clear as its bright 
blade, for it has never yet been dipt in the blood of a fellow- 
creature. I am a man of peace, and act more with the sword 
of justice in the town-hall of my own city, than with one of 
battle in the open field. All the deputations, and they have 
been many, that I have headed, have all been in the hope 
to obtain peace ; and so they have at last brought me to be a 
prisoner. But I would crave a boon of your grace's majesty." 

" Say it," replied the King, " and if it be one that we can 
grant, consistent with our duty, it shall not be denied." 

"My lord king," said Sir Simon, "I have hitherto been 
housed and cared for, and lodged fitting my condition and my 
name as an honest man ; but as honesty is not always a shield 
against the evil accidents of this life, I once got into a firay 
which consigned me for some time to the Earl's prisons of 
Ecclo. I was innocent, and I forgive those who sent me 
there, since, if they believed me guilty, they did right, and 
they could only, by putting me in prison, give me the penal^ 
of the deed of which I was accused as a party concemeo. 
They could not give me the guilt of it — ^for guilt would have 
made a prison still worse to me But, somehow or other, ever 
since that period, I have looked with terror upon stone walls, 
iron bars, and double locks." 

" And what has this mischance you speak of to do with 
the boon you would request of us?" inquired Charles. 
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" I will tell you, anon, noble young king," replied Sir 
Simon; "and it may be you may learn something from a 
man who has seen much of the world, whilst he had power, 
considerable of its kind, in no less a city than that of Ghent. 
A man in this world (continued the good knight, again re- 
turning to his favourite metaphor), is often like a piece of 
gold — the metal may be good in itself, and yet lie unknown 
and neglected, till it is brought into the hands of the smith. 
Then it takes a fair s\uiace, as men are polished by good 
breeding, and so being stamped, sometimes with the head of 
a king, it becomes a thing of consequence, like a man in high 
place. The coin may then be in the pouch of a king himself, 
and thus passing from one to another, from a nobleman to a 
knight, and from him to a civilian, it may at length go so low 
as to find its way as the last coin in the pocket of a prisoner 
in a dungeon. Now the moral I would draw from this is, to 
shew your majesty that nothing in this world is permanent, 
and that the greatest man on earth, like the noble coin, may 
be brought to go down from the highest place to the lowest 
station." 

The king smiled at this long harangue of Sir Simon, and 
again asked, what it could possibly have to do with the boon 
he woidd request? 

" Why," answered Sir Simon, " the consideration of these 
things should teach us all, high and low, rich and poor, to feel 
for one another; since (yet may your grace never find it so, 
with the blessing of God and the Virgin !) since even a king 
himself, by the changes of this world, may be brought low; 
and that, too, by good intentions, even as I am now in my 
trouble. I woidd, therefore, beg j'^our grace to feel for me; 
and if I must be a prisoner, to keep me such on my word of 
honour — a prisoner at large, but not to send me to a dungeon, 
nor these my honest companions, like rebels and malefactors. 
None of us have ever drawn a sword; kind young king, look, 
then, with pity upon us!" 

The tears stood in the eyes of the disconsolate Sir Simon, 
as he made this appeal to the feehngs of Charles, who, sensibly 
moved by the simplicity of the goldsmith, could not but think 
his uncle and the Countess dealt hardly with him. 

" We will accept your word of honour, and that of your 
friends," replied Charles; "you shall all of you remain pri- 
soners on your parole; and we leave to your own sense of 
this indulgence the desire not to abuse it." 

Sir Simon, who dreaded nothing so much as a second time 
being confined within the walls of a prison gratefully ac- 
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knowledged this act of liberality in the young king, pledged 
his word, on the honour of a knight, both for himself and his 
companions, neither to take up arms, nor to attempt an escape, 
whilst under the power of France. 

The Duke of Burgundy made some objections to this indul- 
gence, on the score that it was dangerous thus to leave one at 
large who had incurred the suspicion of being a spy ; but De 
Clisson, who was of a nobler mind, approved the conduct of 
the young king, at the same time advising that Sir Simon and 
his companions should be kept about the court, in order to be 
tmder the eye of the council, for fear of their holding inter- 
course with the enemy. De Montmorenci, who foresaw much 
amusement that might arise from the simplicity of the gold- 
smith, and certain tricks he meant to play off upon nim, 
highly approved the measiu'e, which was mstantly adopted. 

Apartments were assigned to the unlucky members of this 
fruitless deputation, ana they were forthwith conducted to 
them, in order that the council might pursue their delibera- 
tions on the measures necessary to be taken in the march 
against the Flemings. Charles, with the impatience of boy- 
hood, eagerly followed a new pursuit. Delighted at the 
thoughts of pla3dng the man, and wearing armour in an 
actual contest, he forgot his desire to go out a hawking, and 
talked of nothing but the expedition. De Clisson rejoiced to 
see this martial spirit in his young prince, yet insisted on a 
greater time for preparation; but the king would scarcely hear 
of it, so great was his impatience. 

On the same day the Countess departed to raise her pe<^le, 
having previously induced the Duke of Burgundy to promise 
her that he would so arrange matters, that the allied army 
should attempt to enter Flanders by the bridge of Commines. 

A few days after the departure of Margaret of Artois, the 
King of France received intelligence that the Lord Lewis de 
Male had reached Lille in safety, after a perilous escape from 
his enemies, and that he was now coUectme a powerful army 
to join the king, in order to attack the White Hoods in full 
force. In the mean time the rebels, elevated by their late 
successes, were more intent upon subduing the town of Oude- 
narde, which they had besieged, than in watching the move- 
ments of the Earl and his party, since, hi fact, they held both 
in contempt, thinking themselves invincible after the ciqpture 
of Bruges. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

We shall not dwell upon the various intrigued that passed, 
either on the part of the rebels or of the French, in carryinff 
on the war, which the latter had now openly proclaimed 
against the former. These intrigues will he found amply 
detailed by the historians of the time. Suffice it to say, tnat 
Philip Von Artaveld made a fruitless attempt to obtain the 
alliance of the English against the French ; and that the Duke 
of Burgundy, ever mindml of his own interest, and impatient 
to wear the coronet of Flanders on his own head, so success- 
fully managed his intrigues, that when Lewis de Male joined 
with the French, and brought up his forces, he was held but 
secondary in that very quarrel, which had been originally 
instituted in order to restore him to his dominions. The Earl 
was not consulted on any material point, nor was he even 
summoned to take a place in the council of the French king. 

Lewis severely felt these slights and indignities, but he had 
no means to redress himself; so that the French appeared to 
act between him and his rebellious people, like the old fable, 
where two dogs are said to be fighting for a bone, and a third 
comes and carries it off. 

Whatever were the sentiments of Sir Walter d'Anghien, 
he still faithfully adhered to his uncle's cause, nor £d he 
suffer the indignation he felt at these proceedings on the part 
of the French, to slacken his own exertions in the path of 
duty. Conscious that it was impossible the Earl could now 
break with France, he avoided every thing that could lead to 
a rupture, or increase the jealousy of Burgundy. 

Another powerful motive to stimulate Sir Walter to honour- 
able exertion, was the presence of Anna, she having accom- 
panied Lewis in this expedition ; for the Earl was not insen- 
sible of the obligations he owed to this heroic maid, and, 
anxious to preserve both her life and honoiu*, he had not 
dared, in the present distracted state of the country, to leave 
her at Lille; nor could he confide her to the care of the 
Countess, who (independent of her personal dislike to Anna) 
was now busied in raising her men-at-arms in Artois, and 
was by no means a proper guardian for the unfortunate orphan 
of a rebel leader. It was at first determined that Anna should 
be placed within a religious sanctuary, when, upon the very 
eve of her departure, the convent that had been chosen for 
her security was burnt and pillaged by the White Hoods, the 
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miserable inhabitants suffering every indignity civil war could 
inflict. After this outrage, the Earl and Sir Walter d'Anghien 
judged it better for Anna's safety, that she should accompany i 
them in their expedition to join the French army, where, e 
although she must necessarily remain in the bosom of war 
and tumult, she was at least secure of brave and devoted 
friends, who would guard her at the risk of their lives ; and, 
should a battle prove inevitable with the rebels, they could 
then, when driven to extremity, place her in some convent 
near the scene of action, till the fate of the day should be 
decided. 

When Lewis de Male had joined the French, and found 
how indifferently he was received by his allies, he became yet 
more anxious to keep Anna from the French court. She was, 
therefore, held apart in the utmost privacy, attended by one 
of her own sex, who had accompanied her from Lille ; and it 
was given out, both by Sir Walter and Lewis, that the damsel 
they had brought with them was an orphan, under the guard- 
ianship of the Earl, for whose safety he felt greatly anxious. 

In consequence of this circumstance, and the little cordi- 
ality that subsisted between the French and the Earl, it so 
chanced that neither Anna nor Sir Walter met with Sir Simon 
de B^te, though he was still a prisoner on his parole at the 
court of Charles. The elders who had borne him company, 
being considered of less importance, from having assimied 
less consequence than the honest goldsmith, had been suffered 
to return to Ghent, in exchange for some French prisoners, 
who became such by falling into the hands of the White 
Hoods, soon after the proclamation of war. 

All things were now in readiness to commence the march 
against the rebels, when the Earl received intelligence from 
Gilbert Matthew of the sickness of the Countess of Artois. 
She was said to be lingering under some disorder for which 
the leeches could give no account, and that her spirits were 
so affected by it, she appeared to look on every thing about 
her with perfect apathy. At the present moment, it was 
impossible Lewis could leave his station to attend the sick-bed 
of his mother; he was, therefore, obliged to bid Gilbert 
Matthew retiuni to the Countess of Artois, strictly enjoining 
him, in case of her death before the termination of the war, 
that he should keep the event as secret as possible, and lose 
no time in communicating it to the Earl himself, before it 
could be made known to the Duke of Burgundy and the 
French council ; since Lewis resolved that, should his mother 
die during the unsettled state of his affairs, he would instantly 
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do homage to Charles, in his own person, for the inheritance 
of Artois, before Burgundy could have time to interfere with 
his dangerous intrigues, or attempt to wrest from him a pos- 
session, which it was long suspected the Duke had hoped 
hereafter woidd become his own. Gilbert promised to act 
faithfully, and departed. 

A debate now arose by what pass the territory of Flanders 
should be entered by the aUies, and the Duke of Burgundy 
(who never doubted but that the Countess would join him at 
Commines with her men-at-arms) succeeded in gaining over 
the Constable to his opinion ; so that it was fintdly resolved, 
the attempt to cross the river Lis should be made at the bridge 
€i Commines. 

On the morrow, therefore, the King, the Earl, and all their 
people, departed on this expedition ; and having gained the 
banks of the river, Charles was quartered in an abbey near 
the spot, where the council met to determine upon what 
measures should be next adopted. 

The passage of the river was, indeed, one of more danger 
than had been anticipated. Ursula, an artful and useful 
instrument in the hands of Du Bois, had been so ably tutored 
by him, that, under colour of betraying the White Hoods to 
the Countess, she had more than once become the means of 
assisting his plans; since Margaret of Artois, with all her 
spirit for intrigue and deep cunning, was nevertheless a slave 
to her superstitious belief in the power of witchcraft, so that, 
like many cunning people, she had outwitted herself by con- 
fiding in Ursula. It must be remembered that it was the 
Countess who had suggested, through the agency of Ursula, 
the burning of the village in France, in order to exasperate 
the French, so that they would no longer hesitate to join her 
cause. The wily sorceress communicated the plan to Du 
Bois, who (conscious how vain would prove the attempt on 
his part to conciliate the French, when the Duke of Burgundy 
was heir to the Earl of Flanders) had allowed his band to 
commit the outrage, rightly judging that such an act woidd 
confirm the Countess in her blind trust of Ursula. No sooner 
had it done so, than Du Bois meditated a deep-laid scheme 
for the destruction of the Countess and her forces at Commines, 
and employed Ursula to become the instrument of his artful 
policy with Margaret of Artois. 

Sir Walter d'Anghien, who had gladly taken the field in 
support of his uncle's cause, and was now with his followers 
on the banks of the river Lis, ever mindftd of the duties of his 
station, evinced a degree of prudence before the contest began. 
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that he seldom shewed when he was once engaged in it. He 
now considered that, in attempting the passage of the bridge i 
into the enemy's country, the utmost precaution should be 
used, and that it would be well previously to reconnoitre the 
spot where the vanguard of the army was to cross the Lis. 

D'Anghien, during his residence at the French court, by 
his bravery and courteous bearing, had made some friends, 
notwithstanding the cold manner in which his imcle was 
received. He had also gained the esteem of the two gay 
young lords, Montmorenci and St. Py, by tilting with then 
in the most gallant manner. Young men are less susceptible 
of party jealousy than those of a more mature and calculating 
age ; so that, whilst many a grave and subtle courtier looked 
coldly upon D'Anghien, for no other reason than because the 
royal Dukes did so (for courtiers are the very mirrors of 
royalty, that reflect even the shadows of its fancy), Sir Walter 
was a favourite with many of the young nobles and thought- 
less knights, who regarded him for himself and not for bis 
party. 

Of this number was Montmorenci and St. Py. Conspicuoiu 
for their fopperies at court, they indulged their affectation, 
and sought to be admired for qualities their better judgment 
would have condemned, but for the vanity of youth, which, 
rather than want distinction, will often seek it by the most 
frivolous means. Yet these fopperies were forgotten when 
the two young lords followed the bent of their natural spirit, 
which led them to brave deeds and manly enterprise. D An- 
ghien knew well their character, and it was to them he now 
resolved to address himself, to gain their assistance in recon- 
noitering the bridge, before the vanguard should attempt to 
cross it. 

They gladly joined Sir Walter, and advanced vrith the 
utmost precaution. They soon discovered that the strength 
and supports of the bridge, beneath the arches, had been so 
artfully weakened, if not actually destroyed, that no sooner 
would a body of men be upon it, than it must give way, and 
inevitably consign them to destruction. They also discovered 
that Peter du Bois was stationed on the opposite side with a 
considerable force, ready to take advantage of the strataeem 
he had contrived for his enemies. D'^ghien now held a 
brief council with his companions, the result of which we are 
about to detail ; and should our narration be something longer 
than the nature of this work would perhaps warrant, yet the 
circumstances to be stated are of so extraorainary a chfuracter, 
of such interest in an historical point of view, that it would 
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liardly be doing justice to the subject to pass them over in 
silence. 

Having come to a resolution in what manner they should 
act, D'Anghien and his companions despatched a messenger 
to ^ Oliver de Clisson, simply to inform him of the state of 
the bridge; and that before it could be crossed, he must pro- 
vide timber, and all things necessary to repair it. The news 
was a stunning blow to Sir Oliver, yet he lost no time in 
despatching people to procure whatever might be necessary ; 
and whilst he was considting before the bridge of Commines 
what must be done, D*Anghien and his friends continued to 
follow the course of the river, in order to find out the most 
advantageous place to attempt to execute the purpose upon 
which they had resolved. 

At length they came to a spot where they observed some 
trees near a hut, which probably belonged to one of those poor 
people who gained a livelihood by fishing in the Lis. A tnick 
grove of trees stood on the opposite banks of the river. 
"There," said Sir Walter to his companions, "there would be 
a most desirable spot for us to attempt our purpose, could we 
but obtain that boat which I see yonder near the margin of the 
river. Let us hasten on, before the boatman can descry us." 

They did so; but the fisherman observing several armed 
knights coming towards the place where he was engaged in 
an^ong, and fearing they were the enemy, pushed oif^ and 
made ror the opposite bank of the river as fast as the current 
of the stream would admit. " If he gain the bank," said 
Sir Walter, "our enterprise is over; he may give intelligence 
to the White Hoods, and they wiU be down upon us. Here ! 
help me to disarm ; I will dash into the stream, and at all 
events secure the boat." 

In great haste*his companions assisted Sir Walter to disarm, 
who no sooner found himself freed from the cumbrous weight of 
his steel casings, than he plunged into the river, bearing nothing 
with him but his dagger. Expert in swimming, strong and 
active, D'Anghien gained the boat, placed his hand upon the 
gunwale, and was safe within her, before the afirighted fisher 
could recover from his surprise. Sir Walter now promised 
the man to do him no injury, on condition that he would carry 
the boat back again towards the hut, threatening him with 
instant death, should he refuse compliance or give the least 
alarm. 

The fisherman, who saw no chance of escape, complied, and 
before Sir Walter reached the banks, he had farther induced 
him, by the promise of reward, to become useful to his friends 
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by pointing out a place where two other boats could be pro* 
cured, and a quantity of cordage, highly necessary for their 
purpose. 

By this time some of the men-at-arms had joined D*Ang- 
hien's party, and they now hastened to carry ueir plan into 
execution. For this purpose they fixed a strong stake securely 
1 the ground, and attached to it a cord. Sir Walter then 
^ain entered the boat, and crossed the stream with a few of 
iJs people. They then drove a second stake into the opposite 
bank, to which they also affixed the same cord, and finally 
brought it back again as they recrossed the river; having by 
these means contrived a plan, that the boat, being filled wid 
as many persons as it could contain, they might with ease 
cross over by simply holding on to the cord, without the assist- 
ance of oars or rudder, and in a way the most rapid for their 
purpose. The boat being cleared, a single person could return 
with it, to convey over others, who were desirous to pass to the 
opposite banks of the Lis. 

" Now," said Sir Walter to his brave companions, "all is 
ready. Let us not delay our enterprise. Let us attempt a 
eallant deed, or fall if we fail in it. If we surprise Du Bois and 
his rabble rout, we shall do an act for which all Flanders will 
rejoice. We are knights well armed and disciplined, and 
though our numbers are but few in comparison with our ene- 
mies, still we have but to deal with beggarly mechanics, armed 
with clubs and staves, who will -fly before our lances of Bour- 
deaux steel, as the fox flies before the noble hounds that pursue 
him." 

All present expressed themselves impatient to embark, and 
whilst the esquire of Sir Walter assisted in again completely 
arming his master, the young Lord de St. Py, desirous to be 
the first to cross the river, jumped into the boat, followed by 
some of his companions, and gaining the opposite bank, they 
immediately concealed themselves within the thick grove of 
trees, as it had been previously arranged they should do, after 
leaving the boat. 

Sir Walter also embarked with many other knights who had 
been summoned by Montmorenci to join in this enterprise. 
At length Sir Oliver de Clisson heard of their attempt, and, 
struck with the madness of such a daring act, as he deemed 
it, lie exclaimed bitterly against the rashness of D'Anghien, 
and forbid any of his own battalion to join the expediitioii, 
considering those who had already undertaken it as lost men, 
since he had learnt that Du Bois was supported by not less 
than ten thousand of the rebels. 
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Yet willing to afford Sir Walter's party all the assistance 
within his power, the Constable, in order to divert the attention 
of the enemy (lest they should surprise those who had crossed 
the Lis), caused the arbalisters to shoot from their cross-bows 
upon the people of Du Bois, who were stationed on the cause- 
way opposite the bridge. The skirmish was hotly carried on, 
and the van of the allies now appeared as if they were deter- 
mined to effect their passage over the river, notwithstanding 
every obstacle. 

In the mean time, the boats continued to pass over all such 
knights and esquires as resolved to join D'Anghien ; and so 
eager were they to follow his example, that they pressed on 
with one accord to the spot, and crowding upon each other, a 
contest prevailed which should be the first; so that it was with 
considerable difficulty any degree of order could be preserved, 
to prevent accidents from overloading the boats. 

The danger of these bold adventurers was extreme; for had 
Du Bois entertained but the least suspicion of what was going 
on, he could with ease have surrounded the grove where the 
knights concealed themselves, have hemmed them in, and 
cut them to pieces at pleasure. To add to their danger, the 
evening drew on apace, so that in a little time the boats could 
no longer cross; and the clouds that hung thick and heavy 
during the day, now poured down their accumulated burthens 
in torrents of rain. 

The brave knights, who were stationed in the grove, had 
nothing with them but their arms; nor was there any place 
where they could procure the least refreshment or repose. 
But, undaunted in spirit, they buckled on their helmets and 
their arms as securely as possible ; and forming themselves 
into a compact body, they resolved to march, though scarcely 
more than four hundred in number, against Du Bois and his 
host 

Holding their banners and pennons erect before them, they 
began their march through a deep and heavy marsh near the 
river, led on by D'Anghien, St. Py, and Montmorenci, re- 
solving that they would that night make good their quarters 
in the town of Commines, or perish before its walls. But the 
ground through which they had to pass impeded their pro- 
gress at every step, and sunk with them above the steel sole- 
rets that guarded their feet. Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
they kept their ranks, and advanced undismayed towards the 
scene of action. 

Du Bois, from the advantageous station he occupied upon 
the causeway, descried these men coming towards him, and 
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exclaimed, "What do I see? What devil has conjured up 
this armed host of madmen? How have they crossed the 
river, and yet escaped the hridge? But hell that sent them 
forth, shall soon receive them hack again. Before morning 
dawns, not a man shall live to tell how he came to this spot" 

Peter le Nuit^e, who acted as second in command imder 
Du Bois, laughed at the knights for their presumption ; and 
proposed that they should instantly fall upon them, and offer 
them up that night as a supper for the crows. 

"No," said Du Bois; "let them go on with their exploit; 
let them advance hither; we have the advantage of position, 
for we are on high ground, whilst they are in a marsh. When 
the night comes on, we will down upon them, and cut them 
off; for hy that time they must he exhausted and spent with 
fatigue. Though they are cased in iron, they are not made of 
it, hut are men like ourselves." 

"What must we do, then?" inquired Le Nuit^e. 

"Let our men," said Du Bois, "remain where they are for 
the present, and let them appear not to notice those who are 
advancing; thus shall we have these gold fish," continued 
Du Bois, with his accustomed sarcastic grin, as he alluded to 
the gay armour of the knights ; " thus shall we have them with 
their glittering scales upon their hacks, safe in our nets, be- 
fore they can find out the hooks we han? to catch them." 

The orders of Du Bois were strictly ooeyed; his men con- 
tinued in a body upon the causeway at the foot of the bridge, 
in silence, waiting for their enemies. In the mean time, ute 
evening drew on apace, yet it was not so dark but that De 
Clisson could perfectly well observe what was passing on the 
opposite side me river. And now, looking towards the marsh, 
he burst into a passionate exclamation of grief and dismay, 
when he beheld the flower of the knighthood that composed 
the allied armies, the youngest and the bravest, marching on 
to meet inevitable death. At the sight of this. Sir Oliver lost 
all patience ; and his blood ran cold within his veins, as he 
exclaimed, "Oh, my brave knights, my gallant friends! Tou 
are lost, and I live to see it. I look upon you advancing to 
death, without the means to aid or save you. But by St 
Dennis!" continued the valiant Constable, "I will not play 
the woman, and wail, whilst a chance remains that I might 
act to serve you. I, who forbade my people to follofw on 
this mad enterprise, now give permission to all to pass over, 
if they can in any manner gain a passage. Let them cast 
timbers athwart the bridge. Collect boughs from the trees. 
Throw down your shielcb to make a footing; do what yoa 
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can, my brave followers, to save that gallant band, or to die 
with them." 

No sooner was this command issued by De Clisson, than 
every knight, esquire, and man-at-arms, who composed the 
vanguard, hastened to be of the rescue. With the utmost 
alacrity they brought forward planks of wood, and whatever 
they coidd collect, to make a footing to pass the bridge, cast- 
ing down even their shields to facilitate their purpose. The 
cross-bow men continued to pour their shafts upon the White 
Hoods, who, thus warmly attacked, scarcely knew what they 
did — so distracted were they between the enemy from the 
marsh, and those who, stationed on the opposite side of the 
river, were using every exertion to become the rescue of 
D'Anghien and his party. 

But notwithstanding these most strenuous exertions, the van 
were soon obliged to give over the attempt, for the night 
closed in upon them m such obscurity, that they could no 
longer act. The scene was rendered yet more dark and dreary 
by the thick clouds and the heavy rain that pattered down in 
all directions. Still, anxious for the safety of their friends, 
neither De Clisson nor his people could leave the spot, and 
they remained in awfid suspense, awaiting the return of that 
light which they expected would shew them nothing but the 
objects of their anxiety a heap of fallen men. 

But neither darkness nor danger, nor toil nor rain, nor 
hunger nor thirst, could subdue the spirit of these brave and 
self-devoted adventurers. Though struggling at every step, 
they had now gained the very centre of the marsh, and there 
they made a halt, since it was so dark that to move forward 
was impossible ; and here they resolved to stand, through the 
long and cold night, under arms, and ready for battle. They 
were now ankle deep in water, whilst the rain that beat upon 
their helmets ran from them like the channel of a sluice, so 
incessant was the torrent. 

D'Anghien and St. Py, who both knew the country, deter- 
mined, even in the midst of these difficidties, to act as scouts, 
and all the night long did they at times advance, even to the 
very outposts of their enemy, to observe their measures, and 
to guard their own people from a surprise, encouraging them 
both by their words and their example. At length the cold 
and dim light of morning gradually broke through clouds so 
heavy that they looked like lead, and gave a grey and dismal 
appearance to every surrounding object. The rain still fell, 
yet with less violence ; and although the morning-light pre- 
sented a sad spectacle to the eye of these brave men, pale 

I. Y 
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from fatigue, hunger, and want of rest, their hright arms ta^ 
nished, their pennons drooping and dripping with water, yet 
still it shewed them equally firm and unchanged in spirit, 
resolved never to give way, but to pursue their enterprise 
even to death. 

During the whole of the night they had preserved a profound 
silence, lest they shoidd draw upon themselves the attention 
of the enemy. No murmur nor complaint had escaped their 
lips ; and notwithstanding all the difficulties by which they 
were surrounded, they neither broke their ranks nor laid down 
their spears and shields. 

The hour now approached when Du Bois, taking advantage 
of the first dawn of light, prepared to come down upon them 
with the utmost caution. 

D'Anghien saw the movement. " Now, my friends, now," 
he exclaimed, " since our numbers are too few to advance to 
the attack, let us stand firm to meet it. When the Flemish 
dogs come down upon us, let us each, to a man, shout our 
war-cry, and our very voices shall strike terror into their 
hearts, whilst our sharp spears receive their bodies on the 
point. They are rude and undisciplined; they cannot cope 
with a body of chosen knights. Tney come! they come!— 
now close your ranks, advance your spears, and shout with 
me, •' Our Lady for Flanders ! St. Sebastian for the Lion ! ' " 

In a moment all was changed. The wide extent of open 
country, which hitherto had been wrapped in profound silence, 
now rang with the cry of war, the confusion of the meUe, and 
the shouts of the warriors. The tmnult was fearful, and meet- 
ing the ear of De Clisson and his companions, as they were 
stationed on the opposite bank, they started up, and De Clisson, 
finding it impossible to join his beloved comrades, rode up and 
down by the side of the river, shouting with them, and tuking 
aloud, as if he was actually engaged by their side, and would 
encourage them to the onset; varying his shouts and his 
exclamations accorduig as he observed the fluctuation of the 
field. 

"Our Lady for France!" exclaimed the Constable, "St 
Denis for D'Anghien! Gallantly encountered. A body of 
men that would delight the eyes of Du Guesclin himself, could 
the dead look upon the living ! and drawn up in a compact 
body — their lances like a hedge, to impale the rogues that 
rush upon them ! Now Bourdeaux steel be firm and sharp as 
vou are wont, and the day is our own. Ay, shout my brave 
knights, shout your gallant war-cry ; you shall yet cry victor}'; 
and yon rebels and mechanical rascals, tailors, weavers, and 
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burghers, cry, as you do, with terror and surprise. See, my 
lord of Burgundy," he continued, addressing the Duke, who 
was now hy his side, " see, the rascals are falling like rotten 
sbeep|in their own pastures. False-hearted, cowardly knaves ! 
Ay, now, that is right! D'Anghien follows up the rout. 
Down with them ; ^pare none ; knock out their hrains. See ! 
see! they fly! St. ]^ follows — D'Anghien leads on. But, 
gpracious heaven!" exclaimed De Clisson, "he is mad; he is 
gone too far." 

"Who is that fellow," said the Duke of Burgundy, "that, 
surrounded by a crew of desperate ruffians, armed with iron 
staves, makes such a stand, as if resolved to gain the day?" 

"I know the wretch," replied De Clisson, " for he wears the 
armour of a knight ; it is Du Bois. D'Anghien will be sur- 
rounded; he must be cut off; they will murder him. Oh ! I 
cannot look upon the slaughter of so brave a spirit;" and the 
C!onstable, used as he was to battle, and accustomed to see the 
young and the brave fall by his side, turned aside his head, 
and shuddered. 

" Look! look again, my lord," said Burgundy. 

" D'Anghien is still alive," exclaimed De Clisson, in almost 
breathless anxiety ; " he fights like Du Guesclin. Du Bois 
strikes with his axe, it falls only on his shield. " Oh, brave 
D'Anghien! all the saints fight for you, else you must be lost 
But what do I see? St. Py comes to the rescue ; Montmorenci 
follows him ; he is saved ; thank God ! thank God ! And look 
who falls?" 

" It is Du Bois," said Burgundy ; " he is pierced through by 
D*Anghien's spear; see, his men bear him off the field." 

"But the villain is not dead," exclaimed De Clisson, "for 
he points with his hand to D'Anghien. They follow, they 
follow : the day must be our own. On, on, by brave friends ; St. 
Denis be with you! Hark! again they shout ; ay, our Lady for 
Flanders! our Lady for D'Anghien !" Thus did the gallant con- 
stable continue to shout, and to charge up and down the side 
of the river, where, though unable to share the danger of the 
contest, or to aid the success of his friends, he partook, in the 
most animated manner, of all the fluctuating hopes and fears, 
of all the enthusiasm of battle ; and seeing his comrades finally 
victorious, half frantic with joy, he snatched his own banner 
from the hand of the body squire that bore it, and exclaimed, 
as he waved it to and fro, high in the air, "Victory! 
victory! victory for France! Victory for D'Anghien!" and 
so he continued shouting, as if to make the victors sensible 
that he witnessed and shared in the glory of their triumph. 

y2 
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Their victory was, indeed, beyond their utmost hopes. 
Their enemies fled before them, whilst Du Bois, dangerously 
wounded, and unable to direct the movement of his people, 
escaped but with life, as he was hurried off the field of action, 
borne on the shields of his own men-at-arms. Again did 
the vanguard of De Clisson renew their oxertions ; and in less 
than three hours the bridge was rendered passable. Sir Oliver 
then poured down upon the rebels ; they were completely 
defeated, and above four thousand left deaa Upon the spot. 

The allied armies, victorious in their first onset, now pre- 
pared to cross the Lis. Charles the Sixth of France, the Earl 
of Flanders, and all their knights and followers, entered in 
triumph within the precincts of Commines. The King was 
lodged in an abbey, n'om which all the monks had fled, in fear 
and amazement, during the scene of the morning. The town 
was taken, burnt, and pillaged ; and before night, the whole 
of the army managed to pass over in safety that very bridge 
of Commines that had been so artfully designed to become the 
means of their destruction. 




CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Although, in the preceding chapter, we have given an ac- 
count of the daring action, in which (comparatively speaking) 
a handful of men succeeded in defeating a host of their oppo- 
nents, it is not our intention to detail the various interesting 
events which occurred previous to the battle of Rosebecque. 
Suflice it to say, that, although the French still held their 
footing in Flanders, they could not yet be termed the victors 
of the White Hoods, since Von Artaveld maintained a powerful 
force, and, assisted by Du Bois, who was now recovered from 
his wounds, eagerly aesired to meet the Earl and his allies in 
a regular battle, that might at once decide the fate of these 
long-contested quarrels. The rebels had gone too far to con- 
ciliate, or to look for mercy; nor could the people of Ghent 
hope for any peace that would uphold their hberties, unless it 
was obtained by victory. 

Philip Von Artaveld, determined and active in his measures, 
levied so powerfid a force, that scarcely did he leave in 

hent any one man capable of bearing arms, except a suf- 
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ficient number to guard the city from surprise. With a body 
of not less than sixty thousand men, Philip once more took 
the field, and advanced to meet the King of France, who was 
now quaj*tered, with the Flemings of the Earl's party, near to 
Rosebecque, there sufiering many hardships, both from the 
season of the year and the incessant exertions they had made 
to keep the field, in opposition to the rebels. 

Between Rosebecque and the open extensive country which 
lay before it, was situated a small eminence or hill, called 
* Mont d'Or;' and about half a league from the foot of this 
hill appeared a thick grove of trees, guarded in front by a 
deep losse. Here it was Von Artaveld encamped; and it 
was soon understood by both armies that a decisive battle 
must speedily ensue. The greater part of Von Artaveld's 
men were armed with steel caps and haubergeons, with clubs 
sharply pointed with steel and bound with iron, and each man 
had Dy his side a long and broad-bladed knife. The com- 
panies of the different towns wore a peculiar habit, like a 
surcoat, worked with the arms of their city; and the banners 
of the various trades to which they belonged were carried by 
persons appointed for that service. Their engines of war 
consisted principally of cannon, the cross and long bow, and 
a sort of hand-grenade. A stout band of English archers 
were also enlisted (having stolen from Calais for that pur- 
pose), at a high rate, to give their assistance. Thus armed 
and supported, Philip advanced, and on the 27th day of 
November, in the year of grace 1 382, encamped in the plains 
near ' Mont d'Or, expecting that on the morrow the French 
would advance from Rosebecque to give him battle. 

Upon that memorable night Von Artaveld gave a supper 
to all his chief captains, when the various plans and the order 
of the combat was discussed. After supper, Philip addressed 
his companions in anns in the most animated manner, repre- 
senting to them the sufferings and injuries Ghent had sus- 
tained, and conjuring them, to a man, to support her free- 
dom with the last drop of blood that flowed within their veins. 
Du Bois also addressed them; but whilst Philip Von Arta- 
veld dwelt upon the justice of their cause in support of liberty, 
Du Bois talked only of revenge, and stimulated them to an 
unsparing attack on the morrow. These addresses raised the 
enthusiasm of the auditory to such a height, that they vowed 
the morrow should see them the victors of their enemies, or 
the vanquished of death. 

The supper ended. Von Artaveld recommended a strict 
watch to be kept during the night, and that all the rest of his. 
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people should endeavour to recruit themselves by repose, in 
order that they might be the better enabled to combat on the 
morrow. Von Artaveld, exhausted by the unremitting exer- 
tions he had made during the day, retired early from the 
supper to his tent : Du Bois (whose tent was stationed next 
to Philip's) promising to become the captain of the watch, 
and if necessary, to apprise Von Artaveld, should anything 
of import occtu: to require his presence. 

All was profoundly still throughout the encampment of the 
insurgents, save when now and then the clink of arms was 
heard^ or the cry of the guard from out-post to out-p(»st, as 
they hailed each other at the stated hour of relief. The air 
was fresh and cold, and the moon, now in her wane, looked 
pale and sickly, as masses of dark and heavy clouds flitted 
before her. In various parts of the field large watch-fires 
had been kindled, some were still burning, and blazed high 
in the air, their flames eddying with the wind, whilst others 
lay but a heap of mouldering ashes. 

Within the tent of Von Artaveld a small fire was still 
burning; and, though the night was cold, he had left the 
entrance partially open, in order that he might hear the least 
alarm, should anything occur during the night to require his 
attention. Through this opening a ray of moonlight now and 
then stole in, as the clouds cleared for a moment to aflbrd a 
melancholy light — a light that now gleamed upon one who 
sat watching the slumbers of Von Artaveld, as he rested on a 
rough bed within the tent, still partially armed, in readiness 
for any exigency. 

The person who thus watched the slumbers of the young 
and valiant leader of the White Hoods was clad in the dress 
of a page, but of more than ordinary elegance, gay in colour, 
and richly ornamented. The jerkin was of light blue, em- 
broidered with silver. A mantle, lined with minever, was 
thrown carelessly over the shoulders; and from beneath the 
little blue velvet cap, adorned in front by a precious jewel, 
long tresses of blacK hair hung clustering down the bacK and 
about the face. The figure of the page was light and gracefrd, 
though rather short than tall; ana there was altogether some- 
thing in the air and appearance of the youth, that bespoke 
one more accustomed to the boweir of peace than to the camp 
of war. 

In this dress it would have been diflicult, perhaps, imme- 
diately to have recognised the wearer, who was no other than 
the unhappy and guilty Bianca, whose character and errors 
are already known to the reader. She had accompanied Von 
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Artaveld, who was fondly attached to her, in many of his 
expeditions, in the dress and character of his page. Her face 
now looked as beautiful as ever, but a cast of melancholy 
shaded her brow, and her lips, which hitherto were wont to 
smile to please Von Artaveld, were now fixed and motionless. 
The whole expression of her countenance denoted that serious 
and tranquil mood which partakes of no strong emotion 
(neither of joy nor of sorrow), but the settled melancholy of 
a wounded spirit. Her large black eyes for some time were 
fixed upon her sleeping paramour, till, raising her head, she 
looked upon the stream of moonlight that gleamed within the 
tent, and her eyes became sufiused with tears. She sighed 
deeply, and turned again towards Von Artaveld. " I will 
cast my mantle about him," she softly murmured, " for the 
night is cold, and he rests on a poor couch ; to-morrow I may 
not do so much for him — to-morrow !" 

Again she mused, and again a deep sigh burst from her 
bosom, as she stooped down and gently placed her mantle upon 
Von Artaveld, to guard him from the night air. Whilst she did 
so, Philip started, for his mind was in too anxious a state to 
admit of that sound sleep, which is the privilege of health and 
innocence. Philip awoke, started up, but immediately re- 
membering where he was, he gently chid Bianca for being 
still a watcher ; and asked why she had not sought repose. 
■ " No," said Bianca, " I will watch by you this night. Von 
Artaveld, I am sick at heart ; and I woidd fain acquit myself 
well towards you, for you have ever been kind to me — I am 
not ungrateftu." 

"And wherefore watch by me to-night in particular," 
inquired Philip; "you speak, too, Bianca, in a sad and 
mdancholy strain. You should support my spirits, that I 
may meet the dangers of to-morrow as a man ; you should 
not thus depress me." 

. " I would not willingly do so," answered Bianca ; " but my 
heart is heavy within me. Oh, Von Artaveld ! who shall say 
what to-morrow may bring forth? My mind misgives me, 
that something sad may happen. To-morrow, you may be a 
corpse, and I may be — " continued Bianca, as the tears fell 
fast down her pale cheeks — " but what can I be more than I 
have long been — an outcast?" 

"An outcast!" said Von Artaveld, eagerly repeating the 
word, — "you an outcast! Have I, then, Bianca, been so 
unmindful of your comforts, that you shoidd call yourself by 
such a name?' 

" No," said Bianca; " you have been all that is kind to me. 
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Could kindness sanctify dishonour, I might be happy. But 
oh, Von Artaveld! you know not the heart of the miserable 
woman you have taken to be the guilty partner of your law- 
less love." 

Von Artaveld looked astonished at hearing Bianca address 
him in such an unwonted strain. He expressed his anxiety, 
and conjured her to tell him plainly the cause of these 
expressions, so new to him from her lips. 

" Yes," replied Bianca, " yes, I will imload the burthen that 
oppresses my soul — a burthen greater by the effort 1 have 
long made to bear it alone. This hour, Philip, is a solemn 
one between us; it may be, perhaps, the last of mutual con- 
fidence, and it shall be then entire. These tears that fall 
from my eyes give birth to a tenderness of sorrow I have not 
known for many years. My sufferings have been intense, 
hard as the rock which admits no part of the showers that fall 
upon it to soften its obdurate bosom. But I can weep now, 
thank God, 1 can shed a tear. I can, therefore, suffer without 
the frenzy of fevered sorrow. I can tell a sad tale in calm 
words." 

" What tale? what mean you, sweetest Bianca?" said Von 
Artaveld ; " speak, I conjure you. You know how much I 
woidd do for you ; and, but for one error, I would have made 
you my wife." 

"Yes, yes; there it is," replied Bianca; "I know all your 
generous care. Can you, can you pardon the wretch who has 
abused your confidence — ^who never loved you/" 

Philip started, and dropt the hand of his be&utifril mistress, 
which he had till now held within his own. He breathed 
short, walked some paces up and down his tent, and passing 
his hand hastily across his forehead, as if struggling to give 
utterance to his feelings, he at length said, " Bianca, 1 was not 
prepared for this. I thought you dearly loved, dearly requited 
my unbounded affection — but go on, 1 will try to bear it as a 
man ; for I have the duties of a man to act, and to-morrow, 
perhaps, in doing them, I may lose, with life, all cause of 
sorrow — I did not think that anything could so have moved 
me. Why tell me this at such a moment?" 

Von Artaveld again passed his hand across his eyes, vith a 
vehemence of manner that seemed to shew he was anxiovis to 
dash from his eyelid the tear that had started and clun^ to 
it. Bianca advanced, threw herself on her knees before hiiri, 
and seizing his hand, passionately exclaimed, in a voice that 
bespoke the agitated state of her feelings, " Oh, forgive me ! 
pardon a wretch, who at this moment would die to prove her 
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gratitude to you; she speaks thus unkindly, hut to prove the 
sincerity of the deep — deep remorse that fills her hosom. 
Bianca seeks hut your pardon ere she dies " 

"Dies!" exclaimed Von Artaveld, who forgot his own 
recent cause of pain in a generous feeling for Bianca; " dies ! 
Oh, Bianca! what is thu? Tell me, I conjure you, and, 
though no longer dear to you, if there is aught that I can do 
for your comfort or your safety, you may stiU command it.'' 
^'."Hear me," said Bianca; " I will never rise from the 
earth where I now kneel at your feet, till I make a full con- 
fession of my guilt; till I have obtained that pardon from yoii, 
which I hope to find in heaven. God has touched my heart; 
he has awakened in my soul the deep, long agonies of peni- 
tence. Hear me, and let the shame that now covers my 
brow with crimson, and renders me hateful even in my own 
eyes, let it plead for mercy in yours — nay, give me your 
hand; to-morrow, I will not dare to ask it of you." 

**Rise, Bianca, rise," said Von Artaveld. "Do not kneel 
to me! I know not what this distress, that seems involved in 
some impenetrable mystery, would import. But there is such 
a heart-rending sorrow in your words, such a tone of misery 
in the accents of your voice, that I cannot think them merely 
wild expressions. Tell me all I am to learn ; this suspense is 
terrible." 

"I am indeed most wretched," said Bianca. 

"I thought you otherwise," replied Von Artaveld; "that 
you were happy in my affection." 

"The guilty never can know peace," said Bianca, "unless 
they are cold and senseless. I nave sought to find a solace 
for my woes in the misery of others — I have tasted of the 
bitter draught of vengeance — I have triumphed in the ruin 
that I caused — I have dared heaven itself, and all in requital 
of my own wrongs, of my own sufferings ; but I have never 
known one hour's peace." 

"Oh, let that troubled soul sink to peace within my bosom," 
said Von Artaveld, greatly affected by the distress he witnessed 
in Bianca; "there, there shall you find rest." 

"No, it cannot be," replied Bianca, mournfully. "I have 
already too much injured, too much abused, the generous con- 
fidence you have shewn to me. I loved my princely seducer, 
Lewis of Flanders. He basely deserted me to follow the vir- 
tuous daughter of a simple burgher : maddened by jealousy, 
I vowed to wreak a dreadfiil vengeance. Still tne fear of 
want, whilst misery and poverty stared me in the face, made 
me listen to your vows of love, and I added guilt to guilt by 
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again becoming the victim of a lawless aiFection ; and in order 
to make you the instrument of my revenge upon the Earl, I 
joined with wretches to betray you to ruin.'* 

"To what," exclaimed Von Artaveld; "to ruin! What 
mean you?" 

"Ay, to ruin," repeated Bianca; "I urged you to become a 
traitor to your prince. To humble Lewis even to the dust, to 
make him poor and abject, an outcast like myself, I urged you 
to rise in arms against him ; and thus have I brought you 
(who have cherished, loved, and protected me even in infamy) 
to misery, and I fear to death." 

"No," said Philip, "if it be an act of guilt, you have not to 
answer for it. I have taken up arms in defence of the liber- 
ties of my native city; I have but followed the footsteps of 
my father." 

"And you will share his fate," answered Bianca. "He was 
murdered." 

"But I live," said Von Artaveld, "live to defend my country 
from oppression ; and if I die, it shall be in the field, not by 
the hand of the assassin. We are strong in arms, and Du 
Bois is both willing and able to unite heart and hand with me 
in the general cause." 

"Du Bois is a villain," replied Bianca — "a villain of the 
blackest dye. He it was who first persuaded me to induce 
you to join him: he has followed his own selfish purposes 
under the colour of acting for the benefit of Ghent. He has 
pursued his plans through a sea of guilt that I now shudder 
but to think upon. Do not trust him." 

"If this be true," said Von Artaveld, "I have trusted him 
too far already ; but we are now so allied together, and upon 
the very eve of battle, that I dare not break with him. To 
separate now might bring on a quarrel that would end in the 
rum of our cause." 

" Have you given orders," inquired Bianca, "that the life 
of no one is to be spared in the battle to-morrow?" 

"No," said Von Artaveld; "I have issued orders to spare 
all who yield themselves to mercy; and I have especially com- 
manded that the life of our new opponent, the young King of 
France, should be held sacred; he is but a boy, and acts by 
the will of others." 

"Du Bois then has abused the trust that you repose in 
him," answered Bianca; "for I know he has especially in- 
structed some of his own people to spare no one; and above 
all, if opportunity occurs, that they should plunge the sword 
into the heart of the young king." 
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Von Artaveld appeared astonished at hearing this. "And 
who," he inquired, "is the agent of Du Bois in these deceitful 
dealings; who can convey his orders unknown to me?" 

"Ursula," said Bianca, "Ursula, that fiend in woman's 
form — she who first led my youth, by the path of temptation, 
from innocence to guilt. She is the chosen and active agent 
of Du Bois. I saw her but now glide into his tent. She bears 
his messages, and acts for him as a go-between in infamy; she 
does it often under colour of dealing in her accursed traffic of 
witchcraft, and so she rules the minds of the common people ; 
they obey her with fear and trembling." 

"She shall meet her doom, then," replied Philip. "If these 
things can be proved against her, and I live to win the field 
to-morrow, she shall si^er as the agent of infamy and dis- 
obedience. And now, Bianca, hear me. Should I fall, I 
would yet provide for your safety. 'I'ake this purse, it con- 
tains more than sufficient to convey you from this country. 
Hear, and follow my directions." 

"I do not need it," said Bianca; "I have too long shared 
your bounty to need gold. My resolution is taken, should 
you outlive to-morrow, or should you perish. Yet I would do 
you one kind act before we part in this world for ever." 

"Tf I fall, we part indeed," answered Von Artaveld; "but 
if I live as the victor for Ghent, Bianca shall share the triumph 
of Von Artaveld." 

Bianca cast her eyes upon the ground, and said, in a low 
but firm voice, "Whether you live as a victor, or whether you 
fall as a traitor, still we part for ever; but I will remember 
your generous care of me, even till that hour when the tomb 
shall close upon my guilt." 

Von Artaveld again seized the hand of Bianca. There was 
such a solemnity, such a deep melancholy, in her manner, that 
he felt overpowered by her words, and fearing to ask her pur- 
pose, he could only look upon her in silence, awaiting what 
was to follow. After a moment's pause, she thus continued — 

" Whilst you, Philip, were engaged at Bruges, I fell griev- 
ously sick at Ghent; the consequence, I believe, of my own 
disturbed thoughts, and the perpetual conflict of violent and 
agitating feelings. But I thank God, that sickness of the 
body wul, I trust, give me health of soul. Thinking mv 
death at hand, for the first time I looked upon my past me 
without the prejudice of passion. I looked, and shudaered to 
meet my God. In this state of mind I was found by a holy 
monk, who came to me to administer the last consolations of 
the church. He cherished the thoughts of penitence he found 
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in me, and poured upon my wounded spirit the balm of peace 
and hope. He bade me look to the mercy of my Creator, and 
taught me, that to renounce a guilty life was the best sacri- 
fice to deprecate the wrath of heaven. From that hour I 
vowed to quit all worldly passions, and to consecrate the rest 
of my life to Him who can change the soul, as he will one day 
ehange the body from corruptible to incorruptible ; may God 
accept my purpose." 

Bianca paused again, as if overpowered by the strong 
emotions that agitated her mind. At length she continued— 
" Still mindful of my gratitude to you, I purposed to watch 
by you, to attend your steps with the sanctity of a sister's 
affection, till you should be free from danger, and then to quit 
you for ever. For this purpose I followed you to the camp 
m these habiliments that I wore as your page, before I was 
awakened to a sense of my own guilt and misery. I came 
hither but to-day, and this is the first hour I have found to 
tell you my pmrpose." 

"And must I lose you, then?" said Von Artaveld; "must 
we part for ever? Is there no other way but this?" 

"There is no other way for safety," replied Bianca, "since 
the holy monk has taught me we must not temporize with 
God. He demands the heart entire. Penitence cannot avail 
us, if we indulge in those sins we profess to renounce. After 
to-morrow I return to this venerable man. He has promised 
to dispose of me in a house of the Ursulines in France." 

Von Artaveld dropped the hand of Bianca, and emphatically 
exclaimed, "May God bless you! We part indeed. Bianca, 
I have shared with you in sin, but I will not corrupt jrour 
mind when it is changed to a better purpose. I neither 
seduced nor betrayed your innocence, but still I confirmed 
you in guilt. I cannot, I will not, attempt to justify it with 
delusive arguments. Go, leave me for ever; and when you 
think upon Von Artaveld, remember, that he who shared your 
errors resigned you alone to Him who called you to his bosom 
as a father would his wandering and misguided child. To- 
morrow, Bianca, if I fall in the field, give one tear to my 
memory. Farewell ! * ' 

Von Artaveld walked away from her, and laying his hand 
upon his sword, he seemed preparing to leave the tent. " Stay, " 
said Bianca, " stay; we do not part yet. I have not yet told 
you all my purpose. There is one act of kindness I would 
do for you before we part for ever. It is but a small act, but 
still it may prove that I am not ungrateful to you. It may 
Berve you, and I will not be denied my last request" 
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** What 18 it?" inquired Von Artaveld. « I shall he glad 
to leceive any act of kindness at your hands, that I may 
rememher it, and think I was not altogether disregarded hy 
you." 

" The poor Bianca is yet your page," she replied, endea- 
vouring to smile through her tears. <* To-morrow, should the 
day be lost to your party, and you survive — if you are taken 
prisoner, you, as a leader of the White Hoods, cannot hope 
for mercy from your enemies — I have thought of a chance to 
save you; and knowine that my plan must be executed by 
some one who is faithful, I will trust it to no one but myself." 

** Tell me what it is," said Philip, " and should it appear 
practicable, I will not refuse to accept a kindness from your 
hands, since I know that it will afford you comfort in the 
remembrance that you have served me at my hour of need; 
and if I should fail, I would not fall, Uke a common felon, by 
the hand of my enemy." 

« Do you recollect," said Bianca, '' the noble animal you 
once gave me in the day of my pride? Do you remember 
that even the gay Duke of Britanny, when he tarried in Ghent, 
sought to become its purchaser? but you gave it to Bianca." 

** I remember it well," replied Philip; " there was not such 
another horse in Flanders. I loved to see you nobly moimted, 
as you rode by my side to the chase." 

"It bore me to-day to the camp," said Bianca; '<and to- 
morrow, ere the onset begins, I have resolved to take my 
station near that little grove of trees on the summit of * Mont 
d*Or.' There will I hold this horse, ready caparisoned, so that 
should you be routed in the field, you may mount, and fly 
before you can be overtaken by your enemies; for I know you 
are to lead on your people on foot. My plan, it is true, may 
fail; but at least it will give you a chance for escape, whicn 
you might not hope to find, unless by means of a page as true 
and faithful as Bianca." 

Von Artaveld was sensibly affected at this proof of kind- 
ness and gratitude on the part of his penitent mistress ; and 
he told her that, should necessity require his flight, if the day 
were lost, he would not fail, by her means, to avoid that fate 
which would otherwise await him by the hand of a public 
executioner. Yet he hoped better things, and that he should 
be the victor, and not the fugitive, of the contest. 

Bianca now conjured Von Artaveld to seek repose; but, 
greatly affected by the scene which had past, he said he was 
little disposed to sleep, and that he would leave the tent apd 
seek Du Bois, to enforce an obedience of the orders he had 
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given relative to the French king. Bianca conjured him to 
delay this purpose till the return of day, and pointed out to 
him the necessity there was that he should endeavour to take 
rest, in order that he might be able to bear himself in full 
strength on the morrow. At length, induced by the force of 
these arguments, and the desire he felt to do justice to his 
cause, Philip again threw himself upon his couch. Bianca 
once more placed herself near him to resume her watch, and 
remained silent. 

For some time Von Artaveld lay in mute anxiety, ponder- 
ing upon the late scene. It had affected his mind more than 
he coidd have wished at such a crisis. He endeavoured to 
divert his thoughts from the subject, and to consider what was 
best to be done in the ensuing contest; till, worn by the 
fatigues of the previous day, the exertions he had made m the 
march, and the accumidated anxieties of his mind, nature 
claimed her privilege, and he sunk at last into an uneasy 
sleep, where the images that had occupied his waking thoughts 
continued to haunt him with unquiet dreams. 

Bianca sat motionless, lest she should disturb his rest, whilst 
her thoughts dwelt with melancholy presages on the future. 
The character of her mind was not one of an ordinary cast 
Her feelings were strong and lively: they had been mis- 
directed ; but still a spark of better principles had remained 
within her bosom, though apparently extinct, whilst she was 
hurried on by the wild career of passion and revenge. 

Few persons, however, are so wholly bad, but at some period 
of their lives, conscience will speak to them the truth. Few 
are devoid of every germ of virtue ; and happy is it for the 
guilty, when any circumstance or calamity, however painful, 
can awaken in the heart a sense of their condition. Such are 
moments of grace, offered by Providence to become the means 
of virtue. It is true these impressions are but too often 
transient; they are sometimes driven away, as busy intruders, 
amidst the pleasures of the world. But there are occasions 
when their effect becomes permanent, and is of more than 
ordinary power. Then they occupy the heart, and dwell upon 
the spirit, till they produce acts that sanctify penitence, and 
give, as it were, a sabbath to the soul, — a rest from the toil and 
vexations of the passions. So was it with Bianca. The sick- 
ness that had threatened her life, the near view of death 
(which even the most hardened can seldom look upon without 
trembling), had so alarmed her fears, that for the first time she 
felt the terrors of a guilty bosom. In this state of mind, the 
counsels of the holy monk had deeply impressed her, till at 
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length Bianca became a sincere penitent; and, ever warm in 
her feelings, her enthusiasm was now directed to a proper 
object — ^the fear of God, and the desire to obtain his mercy. 

Whilst Bianca watched the slumbers df Von Artaveld, she 
observed that his sleep gradually became more composed, and 
that at last it seemed profound, for he neither started nor 
uttered broken sentences, as he had done before. She looked 
upon him with an anxious eye, and sighed as she thought how 
soon perhaps those noble features (which she now contemplated 
tranquil and composed in sleep) might be settled into the 
fixedness of death. 

After a time she fancied she heard some distant sounds ot 
a strange and peculiar kind. She listened attentively, but all 
was again silent; and believing that her mind, fraught with 
melancholy thoughts, had assisted her fancy to conjure up 
ideal sounds during the deep stillness of the hour, she dis- 
missed the subject from her mind, and thought no more of it, 
till again a low and peculiar sound was repeated, and dis- 
tinctly met her ear. It seemed to come from a distance. 
Unwilling to disturb Von Artaveld, unless she was assured 
there was an absolute necessity for doing so, she arose, and 
glided softly towards the entrance of the tent. There she 
ustened a moment, and again hearing the noise, she resolved 
to look out, and i£ possible to ascertain what might be the 
cause. 

Bianca softly quitted the tent, and advanced some paces in 
front of it. The night was very dark, for the clouds, that had 
hitherto been gathering into large masses, were now combined 
together, and hung, as it were, in one black curtain above the 
camp, totally veiling the face of heaven, and concealing the 
moon, that was on the wane, and every star and planet of the 
ni^ht The wind had dropt, not a leaf stirred, and a dead 
stulness reigned around, as if silence and darkness held their 
awful watch as the guardian spirits of the midnight hour. 

Bianca looked towards *Mont d'Or;' for thence the sounds 
seemed to come, as if from beyond the little eminence where 
the allied armies were encamped. She saw distinctly sparks 
of fire rising high and flashing in the air; now all was dark — 
anon they again rose, with a brilliancy tliat was painfid to the 
sight. "That light," thus murmured Bianca, "must arise" 
from the watch-fires of the enemy; but heavens! what sounds 
are these?" The* wind, which had slept, in a moment arose, 
and sweeping with violence towards the spot where she stood 
before the tent, conveyed in its passage a combination of 
peculiar sounds, su<^ as may be supposed to startle the ear of 
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the djring on the field of battle.* The clink of arms, the 
measured stroke of swords, the heavy fall of the axe, the 
jarring thrust of the lance, all seemingly were heard as in dire 
confusion together ;*whilst the snortings and neighings of the 
war-hoMe, the trampling of hoofs, and the noise of the mel^Ci 
mingled with the shouts of *Montmorenci!* 'D'Anghien!' 
'Von Artaveld!' and other war cries, that accompanied the 
heavy groans of the d)dng, or of the wounded on the field. 

Bianca, greatly terrified, and feeling assured that the soimds 
came from *Mont d'Or,' resolved to awaken Von Artaveld. 
She was turning towards the tent, in order to do so, when a 
shadowy form caught her eye, and, overpowered by terror and 
surprise, she stood, for a moment, mute and motionless. It 
hastily advanced, stretched forth a hand, and caught Bianca 
by the arm. Overcome with superstitious fears, she had 
neither the power to offer resistance, or even to call for help. 

"Stay," said the person, **stay! you pass not into yon tent, 
till you have listened to the words of Ursula." 

"Unhand me, woman," cried Bianca, who now recovered 
some degree of courage, upon finding who it was that thus 
addressed her. " Let me pass into yonder tent, that I may 
awaken the leader of our people, for the enemy are advancing 
upon him from *Mont d'Or.' Do you not hear those dread- 
ful sounds, those war cries in wild confusion?" 

Ursula laughed. "Those sounds," she said "are nothing 
earthly. They neither issue from mortal lips, nor are they 
for mortal ears. Look to Mont d'Or," continued the hag, as 
she stretched forth her staff; " see you those fires that rise in 
mockery of darkness — ^those lights before which the moon has 
veiled her paler lustre ; for, fearful to behold fires that are 
of the spirits of the fathomless abyss, she shrouds even her 
attendant stars, and hides her own head in the depths of the 
mountain clouds and vapours. Hear me, whilst I pour into 
thy ears words that shall glad thy heart ; for 1 know it is 
savage as my own, and will rejoice to learn the tidings of a 
prophecy of evil." 

" Let me go," said Bianca, still struggling to free her arm 
from Ursida's grasp. 

"List but a moment in silence, and you shall pass," replied 
the hag. "Those direful sounds are but prophetic of the 
morrow, when the proud head shall be laid low, and nobles 
bite the dust, and those who this night held their banquet at 
the festal board, shall themselves become a banquet for the 

• This supernatural occurrence is particularly noticed by the historians 
of the time. 
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earth-worm, and the carrion hird that feasts upon the carcass 
of the slain. Those sounds are the triumph of the fiends. 
Hell rejoices upon that very spot where its richest harvest 
must be reaped. To-morrow shall the battle be on ' Mont 
d'Or;' to-morrow shall *Mont d'Or' make wives put on the 
weedis of the lone widow, whilst babes even yet unborn shall 
learn, when they can but lisp the word, to name * Mont d'Or' 
as the grave of their fathers. One shall perish who is much 
to thee, Bianca; and thou shalt not live to han? a garland on 
his tomb. Thou shalt die as thou hast lived — a mark for 
fiends." 

" Wicked prophetess! " said Bianca. " Miserable woman ! 
thy tongue, that croaks like the night bird, the omen of evil — 
thy tongue now speaks foul and false. I am no longer thy 
disciple, and no longer the mark for either fiends or thee. I 
am devoted to heaven." 

Ursula laughed again. "To heaven!" she said. "You 
devoted to heaven! Do not cheat yourself with the word. 
As well could the black night, that hangs in solemn darkness 
m the air, become at this hour bright and cheerful as the day, 
as you could change at once from sin to sanctity. You are 
condemned ; your name is written down in that book whose 
characters are fixed in blood. You are marked as the daugh- 
ter of infamy in this world, and of misery in the next. You 
may scom me, but you cannot escape my doom. Remember 
it is Ursida who bids you to look on your last hour — to despair 
and die!" 

Thus sa3ring, the wicked woman (whose mind, devoted to 
evil and superstition, was strongly tinctured with insanity,) 
broke fi^m Bianca, and left her, as she had joined her, appa- 
rently without any purpose, unless it could be that of inflict- 
ing terror by her dreadful prophecy. 

Bianca trembled as she listened to her ; and in spite of her 
late determination to fear nothing but heaven, she shuddered 
at the recollection of a prophecy so fraught with misery. She 
feared Ursula, whilst she detested her ; and in a state of the 
utmost perturbation of mind, hastened back to the tent, and 
instantly awakened Von Artaveld. "Arise, Philip! awake. 
Von Artaveld!" said Bianca. "Arise, and arm yourself. 
Your enemies, I fear, are pouring down upon you. For 
heaven's sake arise, and listen to the strange sounds that come 
from* Mont d'Or.'" 

Philip instantly started up, and went to the entrance of the 
tent, where the sounds that had before so af&i^hted Bianca 
at once burst upon his ear. "We are betrayed," said Von 

I. X 
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Artaveld. " Where is the watch ? Why have the guard neg- 
lected to send scouts towards 'Mont d'Or?' I must arm. We 
will advance to meet our enemy. Call up the herald, Bianca, 
who sleeps in the next tent; hid him instantly sound my 
trumpet, whilst I despatch some one to reconnoitre." 

Von Artaveld was ahout to leave the tent, when one of the 
guard appeared at the entrance of it, who looked pale with 
fear. "Tell your errand instantly," said Von Artaveld. 
"What has chanced?" 

"Nohle Von Artaveld," said the man, "Peter du Bois, the 
captain of the guard, hearing a strange noise that came from 
*Mont d'Or,' sent me and some of my fellows to reconnoitre 
there. We followed in the direction of the sounds, but, to 
our alarm and astonishment, when we came to the place, not 
a creature was to be found. We have examined the whole of 
<Mont d'Or,' and there was not a living thing upon it save 
ourselves." 

"Fools!" said Von Artaveld, "you have played the part 
of cowards, and dared not venture on the other side the hill 
for fear of the enemy. There must be some trick in this. I 
fear we are betrayed, for such sounds are of this earth, or I 
am much in error. Bid my trumpet speak." 

The loud and thrilling blast of the trumpet was heard 
throughout the camp. The sleepers started, and awakened 
by the sound, they hastily arose and seized their arms, nothing 
doubting but that the enemy was upon them. The chia 
officers and leaders of the White Hoods now hastened to Von 
Artaveld, to learn what was the cause of his summons, for 
they knew his trumpet. He speedily made them acquainted 
witn the cause ; and his account was confirmed by a renewal 
of those extraordinary sounds he had just described. 

"There must be something in this of more than ordinary 
import," said Von Artaveld. "Follow me : I will station my 
own battalion on *Mont d'Or,* and there, if necessary, we 
shall be ready to meet our foes. When the men-at-arms are 
formed into a body, give the word to advance to *Mont d'Or.'" 

"Oh, not to *Mont d'Or;' go not to *Mont d'Or,'" said 
Bianca, as she threw herself upon the arm of Von Artaveld. 
" I conjure you do not there seek to meet your enemies. Go 
anywhere, but go not to 'Mont d'Or.'" 

In vain did Bianca endeavour to persuade Von Artaveld to 
relinquish his purpose : finding it useless, she gave over the 
attempt, and ordering her horse to be in readiness, which she 
had resolved to hold prepared for Von Artaveld, to help his 
escape should it be necessary, she determined to quit the tent 
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"Let us go hence, my lord," said Sir Walter d'Anghien; 
"all is in readiness — the horses are prepared for your de- 
parture; I met the honest host, who came to hasten my return, 
fearing you were in danger. I am thankful to heaven that I 
came m time to be of service." 

"Oh, let us instantly depart," said Anna; "I cannot bear 
to look upon this sight of horror. This has been a dreadful 
night, but thanks be to God, we are preserved from the snares 
of the wicked." And, turning to Ursula, she said in a tre- 
mulous voice, whilst her coimtenance, pale with fear, expressed 
apprehension even to meet the eye of the sorceress, "We 
leave you, Ursula, surrounded by tne dead. They were your 
associates in guilt; let their end fill your heart with some re- 
morse, and leave this wicked course of life, that will too soon 
number you in misery with them." 

Ursula muttered some reply, but it was lost, for Anna, lean- 
ing upon the arm of Sir Walter d'Anghien, hastily quitted the 
house. The £arl followed. In a few minutes they reached 
the spot without the ruined walls, where the aged host, un- 
conscious of the dreadful circumstances that had passed, was 
holding the horses to be in readiness for their departure. The 
Earl briefly told him all that had occurred, and commanded 
that the miserable woman he had left bound should be set at 
liberty, and suffered to depart. He then gave the old man 
some gold, and the promise of a greater reward, should he 
ever more be restored to his possessions as Earl of Flanders. 

The little party immediately after mounted their horses, bid 
farewell to the friendly host, and set forward on their road to 
Lille. In their way from the inn, they passed by the ancient 
bam where the worthy Sir Simon and bis companions were 
lodged for the night. But, ignorant of the circumstance, 
Anna little thought she was so near her beloved g^uardian ; 
and Lewis de Male was wholly unconscious that to Sir Simon's 
goodnature (in having served him, though he thought him 
but a stranger, by sending the host to hasten the return of his 
companion) he was in all probability indebted for the preser- 
vation of his life. 
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with his own hand filled a goblet of wine, and extending it, 
exclaimed, as he rose from his seat, " Pledge me, my gallant 
friends ; and let this cup be drunk to our success in arms. 
May God and St. Denis grant us the victory !" 

In a moment all had arisen from their seats ; the wine 
flowed, and the goblets sparkled, and every voice answered to 
the royal pledge in loud and reiterated acclamations. But 
there was one person present who seemed not to partake of 
"the general joy;" one who sighed as he returned the cup, 
which in courtesy he had tasted to answer the King's pledge. 
This individual was no other than the honest burgomaster, 
Sir Simon de B^te, who, though still a prisoner on his parole 
of honour (which he never attempted to break), was this night 
invited by the young King to partake of the supper. The 
simplicity and eccentricities of Sir Simon had afforded a great 
fund of amusement to the young knights and gay courtierB 
about the King, so that, like a royal jester, he was looked upon 
by them more as a subject of fau* game for the chase of their 
wit, than as a prisoner of state. 

But whatever mirth the simplicity or the eccentricities 
of Sir Simon had hitherto afforded, on the present occasion 
the courtiers were disappointed, for Sir Simon appeared so 
melancholy at heart, and looked so *woe begone,' that he 
neither jested himself, nor offered a fair scope for the jests of 
others. Charles (like boys of his age, following the example 
of his companions, and sometimes of those who were men in 
years, but boys in manners), had often made Sir Simon a 
subject of his mirth, yet still he respected him. The natural 
kindness of the King's disposition, and the pain he himself 
felt at giving pain to others, always held his youthful spirits 
in check, so that, although he iested now ana then with the 
little goldsmith, he never followed it up when the jest 
approached to ridicule, or extended beyond the line of good- 
nature ; and the honest frankness of the worthy magistrate of 
Ghent, so different from the manners of the courtiers, really 
pleased the prince, as well by its novelty as its sincerity. 
Charles, therefore, truly regarded Sir Simon, and entertained a 
wish, he had not yet communicated to any person, to detain 
the honest man in some situation at his court. He observed 
this night the dejection of his prisoner, and the manner in " 
which Sir Simon had received the cup did not escape his 
notice. The young King turned towards him, and smiling 
good humouredly, he said, " Why, how is this, worthy knight? 
You partake of our cheer, as if the wine was filled to a funeral 
ciipf and not to the pledge of joy. We respect you for your 
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honesty and worth, and also for the honourable manner in 
which you have kept your faith and plighted word. Sir 
Simon, we would offer to you a proposal for your own advan- 
tage, as a mark of our especial love." 

Sir Simon bowed, thanked the king, but did not look a whit 
the more cheerfid. Charles continued — "Though you came 
hither as a partisan of those men of Ghent, we are assured 
that you neither partake their violence, nor their selfish and 
vindictive spirit Leave, then, for ever, the cause of those 
unworthy citizens, and accept a command under us, which 
we will this night bestow upon you, as one of our own cap- 
tains and most honoured knights." 

At hearing this proposals which many present considered 
merely as some new jest upon Sir Simon, the courtiers began 
to titter, and to wink at each other, waiting some answer from 
the knight that woidd divert them. Sir Simon, who saw well 
enough what was expected, perhaps felt too much at this 
moment to express any indignation at a light or idle jest, and 
turning to the king, he said: 

^< I thank your young majesty, for your goodwill; and I 
owe you much for the way in which you have treated me, 
since I have been a prisoner of honour. But for your grace, 
I might have broken my heart within the walls of a prison, 
which would have been a sore disgrace to Ghent, and indeed 
to all Flanders; seeing that one, who for more than twenty 
years acted as chief burgomaster, to say nothing of master 
of the goldsmiths' company, and other honourable stations, 
ought not to lie in a dungeon, like the lowest and the basest 
of men. You have been kind to me, dear young king; and 
could I do you a service as an honest man, I would shew you, 
that Sir Simon de Bite would never disgrace his knighthood 
by ingratitude. But to enlist under your King's majesty's 
banner, when you bear it against my native city, to drink cups 
with cheerfulness that are pledged to overwhelm her in ruin, 
these are things I can never do; and if those young knights 
and squires that stand yonder, sVnile to hear an old man talk 
thus, or to see him decline the offer of a king when it would 
make him a traitor, I would tell them, that they may laugh if 
they will; but that their scorn can never half so much injure 
me in the eyes of others, as my heart would render me con- 
temptible in my own, could I betray my native city. No, 
your grace, I loved Ghent, I upheld her franchises; I did it 
tor the sake of public justice, and for no private enmity to 
my Lord of Flanders. I became, from this motive, what you 
are pleased to call a traitor; but I will not prove myself such, 
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by voluntarily forsaking a just cause. If I have done wrong, 
God forgive the error, since it is one of the head, not of the 
heart." 

At hearing this, no one seemed disposed to smile ; and the 
Duke of Burgundy said, " This man is bold, your grace, in 
declaring his rebellious feelings. Would it not be well, as 
he has declined the honourable proposal you have been pleased 
to make to him, that he shoidd be held a close prisoner till 
the battle is over? He may escape, in the general confusion, 
and bear important intelligence of your strength to the 
enemy." 

Charles heard this proposal of the Duke of Burgundy, but 
did not reply to to it ; and turning to Sir Simon, he said, 
" Suppose, knight, that instead of following our uncle of 
Burgtmdy's advice, since you decline to accept our proposal, 
we should send you back free to your own people wno are in 
arms for Ghent, how would you act? Would you do as our 
uncle tells us we ought to fear you might?" 

" Truly," said Sir Simon, " your grace puts questions to me, 
that might tempt a better man to beguile your majesty with 
false words. But evil be to him who would mislead youth, 
and early teach a king the vice of suspicion. I will speak 
honestly. If you are a wise young prince, as you are a kind 
young prince, you will not let me go ; for once at liberty, and 
a free man, I should do all I could to benefit Ghent, and to 
save the lives of her citizens." 

"Nay, then," said Charles, "we must not act too hastily; 
but how will you behave, should you remain with us in this 
eventful moment, the same as you now are, a prisoner of 
honour?" 

" In that case," said Sir Simon, " if I remain as I am, a 
prisoner on my word of honour, I must shew myself worthy 
the indulgence by being neuter, and neither interftre to betray 
my own cause, nor become a spy and a tale-bearer to injure 
that of your majesty, or of your grace's cousin the Earl of 
Flanders, to whom 1 wish n6 ill, only that he would give us 
back our franchises." 

"Spoken like an honest man," replied the young King; 
" and on the faith of a prince, should we gain the cause to- 
morrow in the field, and Ghent becomes subject to our rule, 
one of her ancient magistrates at least shall not be numbered 
amongst traitors. Once more, Sir Simon, you shall hold an 
honourable post in your native city." 

Sir Simon bowed, but spoke no thanks for this promise, 
ince the idea of holding any station in Ghent, however 
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honourable, under the rule of France, was a thing not at all 
congenial to the patriotic spirit of the worthy goldsmith. 
But though Sir Simon forbore to return thanks for what he 
could never consider an obligation, he presumed to solicit the 
king's attention to a boon, which he expressed his anxiety to 
obtain. 

« Speak it," said Charles, in the most gracious manner; 
" and if it be within our power to grant, in safety to our state 
and cause, you shall have no reason to tax us with the want 
of a cheerful compliance." 

" My gracious Prince," replied Sir Simon, " the boon that I 
would now ask does not personally affect myself, saving in as 
much as it lies near my heart; for what I would ask touches 
a damsel beautiful as day, and good as she is beautiful." 

The King smiled, when he heard Sir Simon, a man whose 
person and years were neither of them likely to make him a 
squire of dames, thus declare his heart to be concerned in 
favour of a beautiful damsel. "This is an extraordinary 
request, indeed," said Charles; " and we would fain know 
what fairmcdd within our camp, for we conclude her to be 
near at hand, can thus occasion one so grave and prudent as 
Sir Simon de Bete to make a request in her behalf." 

" Your grace will be pleased to hear me before you judge 
my motive," said Sir Simon ; " I did not know till this day 
that the damsel in question was in the camp. By chance I 
learned that she was here, under the protection of the most 
noble Earl of Flanders, and his gallant nephew." 

The Earl and Sir Walter here exchanged looks. Tliey felt 
internally vexed that Sir Simon should thus publicly allude to 
Anna, whose presence they had carefully concealed, and who 
was now in company with some few of her own sex, that had 
followed their husbands to the camp ; but upon the eve of this 
eventful battle were to be placed, if possible, within some 
neighbouring fortress for security, or if no such refuge could 
be found, must be stationed in tne rear of the army with the 
baggage. 

"This is most extraordinary," said the King, "that you, 
Sir Simon, who are a prisoner, should make us a request in 
favour of a damsel now under the care of our cousin the Earl 
of Flanders. It is true we had heard that a noble orphan, to 
whom Lewis is guardian, bears him company, and in com- 
pliance with what we understood to be her wishes, we have 
hitherto suffered her to live in all privacy. What can she, then, 
be to you, that you should interftre with my lord's charge?" 

"She is to me," answered Sir Simon, "even as the child of 
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my own bosom ; and craving pardon of my lord of Flanders, 
I am her natmal guardian, since she was committed to ray 
charge by her dying father. How she came into my lords 
hands, I do not know; but I doubt not she is in honourable 
protection, at least for the present." 

"Wherefore, then," said Charles, "should you interfere? 
Surely there is some mystery in this, and what is it you 
would ask?" 

" May it please your grace," said Sir Simon, " I am a child- 
less man ; but yet I thmk I can tell, by what I feel for this 
maiden, the anxious thoughts of a father for his child; and 
that when a dying one gives up his daughter to a guardian, it 
is in the view that he should look to her honour and her 
safety, in all emergencies, and seek to help her through all 
perils. This I did as long as my situation of chief magistrate 
of the city of Ghent enabled me to protect the damsel ; but 
she was torn from me by the villany, I grieve to say it, of one 
of our own party. Thank God she is now in better hands! 
all I woidd ask, therefore, is, that her safety, till the event of 
the battle is past, may be considered by your Majesty." 

The Earl of Flanders, thus hearing his charge of Anna 
publicly alluded to, thought it no longer necessary that he 
shoidd keep silence on the subject, and addressing the King, 
he said, "The maiden who, I acknowledge to your grace, was 
once under the guardianship of Sir Simon de Bete, is now 
under mine as Earl of Flanders, the legal protector of all 
orphans bom within my dominions. She is in perfect safety," 

"Ay, as you think, my lord," said Sir Simon; "but a camp 
is no place of safety for her ; though I grant, if the day goes 
well with you, she may be safe. But should the men of Ghent 
prevail, the very circumstance of her having been under your 
charge will hardly better her condition, I woidd, therefore, 
humbly request your grace's majesty to grant my boon, which 
is, that a guard may be appointed to attend this damsel to the 
convent of St. Magdalen, about a league and a half from this 
place. The abbess of the house is of my own blood, and let 
the day go which way it will, the damsel, for whose welfare I 
am so concerned, will be in safety. I am sure my proposal is 
a good one; and, with your Majesty's leave, I will warrant 
that Sir Walter d'Anghien would gladly undertake to be her 
escort." 

Sir Walter, who really thought the plan desirable, as it 
afforded the hope of placing Anna in safety till the battle was 
over, warmly seconded the proposal, and begged to become 
captain of the guard to escort the damsel to the convent of bt 
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Magdalen. Some one present suggested that, as the convent 
was situated near a part of the country now in possession of 
the enemy, there might, perhaps, be danger in attempting to 
convey her thither; but this objection was overruled, especially 
as a small guard could, under favour of the night, quietly con- 
duct her, before any of the opposite party should be stirring 
from their quarters. The yoimg King granted permission; 
and Sir Simon, having gained leave to visit the maiden before 
her departure from the camp, instantly left the King's pre- 
sence, and went with Sir Walter d'Anghien, in order to bid 
her farewell. 

We shall not here attempt to describe the brief, but aflfec- 
tionate interview that took place between Sir Simon and 
Anna. She was rejoiced, indeed, once more to behold her 
dearest friend. In the mean time Sir Walter collected together 
a few, but brave men, lest a larger party should excite the 
notice of the enemy. Anna begged Sir Simon's blessing as 
she would that of a father, and kissed his hand as the worthy 
man shed tears over her, and clasped her to his bosom. After 
a few tender adieus, which Sir Walter contrived to whisper in 
her ear, Anna suffered him to lead her to the litter, in which 
she had travelled since the Earl had joined the French in 
their march, and in a short time the little party bade farewell 
to Sir Simon, and moved forward by a circuitous road in the 
direction of the convent of St. Magdalen, where we shall for 
the present leave them to pursue their way, whilst we return 
to the pavilion of the King of France. 

Soon after Sir Walter d'Anghien had quitted it, the dis- 
course turned on the subject of the expected conflict on the 
morrow, the measures to be put in practice, the station of the 
various battalions, and all other things necessary to *Uhe 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war." The King, 
agreeably to the instructions that he had in private received 
from his uncles (particularly his uncle of Burgundy), now 
turned towards Sir Oliver de Clisson, and taking the hand of 
the veteran soldier, said, "Constable, we have a request to 
make of you, which you shall not deny us?" 

"Your Grace may be tolerably sure of my assent," replied 
De Clisson, bluntly, " since the requests of princes generally 
imply commands." 

"But ours is a request, and not a command," continued 
Charles. " We would that, for the morrow, you should replace 
in our hands your office of constable, which, for the day, we 
will bestow on my young Lord De Montmorenci, whilst you, dear 
Sir Oliver, remain near our own person." Charles spoke this 
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request in a hesitating voice, more like a schoolboy reciting a 
set task than as a free demand arising from his own judgment 
or feelings. 

De Clisson, perfectly well acquainted with the young King's 
manner, and alive to the intrigues of the court, in a moment 
suspected the truth, that Charles had been tutored to make 
this request at the instigation of others. He saw that the 
Duke of Burgundy (jealous of his influence, as constable, 
over the prince's mind, and equally so of his popularity witk 
the French people) felt desirous to remove him at so important 
a crisis from the honourable post he had hitherto held. Pos- 
sessing the full benefit of I>e Clisson's plans and counsels, 
Burgundy, it was true, upon the venr eve of their being put 
in practice, had urged the King (under the plea of detaimng 
Sir Oliver near his own person) to induce him to resign his 
constableship; a thing that must deprive him of the honour 
and merit due to the leader of the conflict. De Clisson, there- 
fore,'" turned immediately towards Burgundy, and as he faced 
him, darted upon the Duke one of those fierce and expressive 
looks which he was wont to glance upon his enemies from the 
only remaining organ of his sight. 

" Is it the Duke, or the King, that I must answer?" said 
Sir Oliver, in a voice of mingled scorn and irony. 

" It is I who make the request," said Charles; for he feared 
being schooled bv his uncle in private, should he declare in 
public that such {lad already been the case. 

"Your grace is a boy," replied the Constable hastily, "but 
your royal father, who placed me in my office on the death 
of Du Guesclin, gAve it to me, not as a toy to play with in 
peace, but as a thing to bear the buffets of war. Look upon 
me, Charles, and as you bear your royal father's name and 
crown, and hold his sceptre, so likewise bear his noble spirit; 
act by justice, and not by the party rule of others." 

" Nay," said the young King, "we thought it but a wise 
counsel to have you near our own person the first time we are 
to look upon a real field of arms, where men play for victory, 
and the stake to be drawn is life." 

" Yes, my Prince," said De Clisson, "and where the forfeit 
to be paid is honour. If your grace were to be placed in 
actual danger, I would be the first and the last to stand by 
your side. But do not, I conjure you, thus put your own and 
your father's most faithful servant to so much shame as to 
deprive him of that post where his honour and his danger are 
allied. For your own sake do not do it. The vanguard have 
followed Oliver de Clisson through many a day of trouble, of 
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hard blows, and of death. Should he now leave them, should 
his banner droop in the rear, when it should float above their 
iron heads in front of the battle, they will become dispirited, 
and their ranks may be easily broken. Do not, I beseech 
you, do not ask the Constable to change his office even for a 
day." 

Charles was considerably moved; he hesitated, when the 
Duke of Burgundy fixed upon him one of those stem and 
speaking looks that sometimes overawe a young mind used to 
tneir control, even as mad people are said to be ruled by the 
look of their keepers. Charles turned aside his head, for he 
feared to meet the looks of his uncle, and was pained by 
beholding those of Sir Oliver, and said in a low voice to the 
latter, " Constable, we will have it so." 

De Clisson, deeply wounded, and no longer master of his 
own feelings, threw himself at the King's feet, and taking his 
hand, as the tears burst into his eyes, exclaimed, *'0 Charles, 
my prince ! for your father's sake, if not for mine, do not thus 
disgrace a brave man, who has spent his life in the service of 
his sovereign; or, if I must resign, complete my ruin at once. 
Take my office, but not for a day only — take it for ever; and 
the shame that covers my old head with sorrow shall help me 
to the grave faster than those years that have already made 
it grey." 

Charles, whose feelings were at all times alive to the pain he 
infficted upon others, was wholly unequal to bear this appeaL 
He stood overwhelmed with grief and surprise, as the stout, 
the bold, the veteran De Clisson held his hand and dropped 
tears upon it 

The grief of females, or of children, of soft and tender 
minds, may sensibly affect us ; but when we see tears on a 
manly cheek, when a spirit that rises above ordinary minds 
(like the lordly oak amidst the forest) is bent with sorrow, even 
till it no longer can repress the bitter drops of anguish, there 
is something so powertiil, so heart-moving in the sight, that 
it harrows rather than softens our feelings ; and our sympa- 
thies become oppressive and intensely painful. It was thus 
Charles felt at beholding the grief of the hardy and valiant 
Constable. He thought no more of his uncle or his chiding than 
if he had not been present; and raising Sir Oliver from the 
ground, exclaimed, as he threw himself into his embrace, 
** Be as you have ever been — still the clearest friend, and the 
Constable of France. Think no more of this. Do as you 
list; you shall have your own way; and your will shall be 
ours." 
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De Clisson returned heartily the young King's embrace; 
and overcome by the mingled emotions of grief, joy, and love 
to his young Prince, exclaimed, as he wrung his hand, " God 
bless you! St. Denis be praised! You are a worthy boy, 
and worthy of your father. ' 

The Duke of Burgundy, who saw the matter thus decided, 
and knew that it would be useless now to interfere, assumed 
a look the most unconcerned in the world, and walked a little 
aside ; but as he did so he bit his lip, internally cursing De 
Clisson, and vowing hereafter to pay off on Sir Oliver the new 
score which he, the Duke, had placed to the account of 
jealousy, with something in addition, by way of interest, for 
delay in the discharge of the debt. The courtiers, who saw 
the King was pleased, and could not so easily read the Duke's 
mind, unanimously chimed into the same time with their royal 
master, and the paviUon rang with the concord of their voices, 
which sang to the strain that the Constable could not do better 
than keep his old place in the van of to-morrow, and that he 
was the fittest person to fill that office in the field. 

Hsffmony being once more restored, again the King led the 
discourse as to the measures that should be taken upon the 
opening of the battle. " There is one thing, my lords," said 
Charles, "that weighs upon our mind, and on which we would 
gladly consult you. Our brave knight. Sir Peter de Villiers, 
bears the oriflamme in this expedition : now as the oriflamme 
is a sacred banner, hitherto only displayed on the part of 
France when her men-at-arms march to the encounter of 
infidels, it goes against our conscience that this sacred emblem 
of our faith, as soldiers of Christ, should be unfurled to lead 
us on to battle with these unhappy rebels, who, although they 
be traitors, have yet known the baptism of God." 

The yOung King devoutly made the sign of the cross upon 
his bosom, and looked at Sir Oliver, as if expecting to hear 
his opinion. " I have been in many battles," said Sir Oliver, 
"where the late King, your father, led in person; for the 
oriflamme is never borne unless the King is present; but I 
never yet saw it displayed where the foe were other than un- 
baptised pagans and heathen infidels. Against Flanders, it 
cannot in justice be unfurled." 

Several of the courtiers, who appeared to listen with deep 
attention to this discourse, now bent their heads, accompany- 
ing the action with a sort of half shake of them, that implied 
assent; and some one ventured to utter the words "very 
true" — "very just" — "the Ghent men are rebels, but still 
baptised cliristians," etc. etc. 
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The Duke of Burgundy, who was glad, perhaps, to find an 
opportunity to wreak some little spite by contradicting De 
Ciission, now boldly gave his opinion on the opposite side, by 
saying, '' It is true, as the noble Constable has stated, that the 
onflamme of France cannot, and ought not to be borne against 
Christians. But be it remembered that these Flemings are 
enemies to the true pope Clement of Avignon, and openly ac- 
knowledge the false pontiff Urban of Rome. By doing so they 
are guilty of heresy; and, as heretics, they can no longer be 
considered Christians. The oriflamme, therefore, with all 
justice, may be unfurled against them." 

De Clisson, who was more of a soldier than a theologian, 
had no arguments to offer against this nice distinction made 
by the Duke of Burgundy, so perfectly in character with the 
precepts set forth by the pope Clement himself; for his holi- 
ness had publicly pronounced all the followers and believers in 
Christ to be infidels, unless they also acknowledged himself as 
the true deputy of Heaven and St. Peter upon earth. For the 
crime of unbefief in him, the Flemings had been excommuni- 
cated by Clement; who, then, should dare to consider them as 
Christians? 

Sir Oliver was silent, and the young King had nothing to 
say against the authority of his holiness of Avignon. The 
courtiers, therefore, once more shook their heads, but at pre- 
sent on the opposite side, for they now bent them towards the 
Duke of Burgundy; and again remarking it was *very true,' 
* Clement was a pope, and Urban was no pope, therefore 
Urbanists could be no Christians;' bearing the oriflamme 
against those of Flanders was finally settled as a lawful and 
just privilege, without farther debate. 

"And now, dear lords," said the King, "let each of you 
retire to his tent for the night — let each endeavour to take 
repose, that he may the better be enabled to bear the fatigues 
of to-morrow, when, I doubt not, God and St. Denis will bless 
our arms with victory. To-morrow, as soon as it shall be the 
dawn of day, we will hear a solemn mass ; and we would beg 
your attendance, that we may conquer or die, as it becomes 
Christians, within the bosom of the church. Good-night, Sir 
Oliver, and may we again sup to-morrow in company, rejoic- 
ing together as the victors of Rosebecque ; a thing we doubt 
not, since our Constable and our brave nobles take the field. 
My Lord de Montmorenci, and you my Lord de St. Py, a word 
in your ear." 

Both the young noblemen were instantly at the King's side. 
"We would beg of you," continued Charles, "to stay with us 
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in our tent till all this good company shall have departed, 
since we have something of importance to speak to you upon." 
Both the knights howea assent. 

The company dispersed, when the matter of importance upon 
which the hoy King wished to consult his two young and 
favourite companions, proved to he nothing more nor less (we 
are sorry to disappoint the reader, hut so it was) than which of 
his two new and hrilliant suits of armour he should determine 
to wear for the first time on the morrow ! Both were so hand- 
some, that the King could not positively tell which to choose; 
and after trying on first the one and then the other, and 
walking up and down, and looking at himself again and again 
in the mirror that was placed up for that purpose in his tent, 
it finally required the united consideration and opinions of hoth 
the yoimg lords ahove named to determine nim which to 
choose, and after all he went to hed still douhtful. And, as 
truth obliges us to be a faithful narrator, we are afraid that we 
must say, the King at last fell asleep whilst holding the im- 
portant debate in ms own mind, not concerning the rights of 
the Earl of Flanders, the intrigues of his uncles, the manly 
feelings of De Clisson, nor the victory of the morrow; but 
whether, of the Milan or the Bourdeaux suit of mail, the one 
was handsomer than the other. 

We hope the reader will pardon this : for be it remembered, 
a boy may be a king, but a boy will always feel as a boy, and 
Charles was but sixteen years old. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

The order of our narrative obliges us to return to the fair Anna 
and her gallant lover Sir Walter d'Anghien, who, under colour 
of the night, were journeying from the camp of the allied 
armies to the convent of St. Magdalen. Sir Walter, who had 
felt considerable anxiety at the thought of what might happen 
to her should he fall in the conflict of the morrow, had gladly 
assented to the proposal of Sir Simon de B^te; and thougn 
there might be some danger in conveying Anna from the camp 
towards a convent, situated near that part of the country 
occupied by the enemy, still of two evils he deemed it the 
least; certain that the sanctuary of St. Magdalen would be 
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respected, as the abbess was the widow of a distinguished 
citizen of Ghent. 

With the utmost silence and caution, Sir Walter and his few 
attendants now rode by the side of the litter in which Anna 
was placed. Neither the fair orphan nor her conductor had 
exchanged a word since they quitted the camp, but their 
thoughts were fondly employed upon each other. 

Anna thought, too, of her father's death ; and shuddered 
as she recollected that the fatal cup, which had suddenly 
snatched him from life, even in the midst of his guilty and 
rebellious career, had been administered to him by the hand 
of his enemy, Gilbert Matthew ; that very Gilbert, who had 
once dared to solicit her to become his wife. Such were the 
sad thoughts of Anna. One followed quickly the other in 
fearful retrospection, till her reverie was at length disturbed 
by her observing that the litter in which she was conveyed 
had been stopped for a moment, whilst Sir Walter, and the 
varlet who acted as guide, were holding a debate in a low voice. 

Anna now ventured to draw aside the curtain, and to look 
out, with the intent to inquire what might interrupt their 
progress. The night was dark, for, as we before noticed, the 
moon was frequently wholly obscured by the thick clouds 
lliat drifted before the wind. Ere Anna could inquire as to 
what had chanced to occasion the stoppage of the litter, Sir 
Walter d'Anghien sprang forward, and hastily bade some 
one, who was advancing;, " Stop, at the peril of his Ufe." 

The person addressed (who was alone and on horseback) 
seemed instantly to recognise the voice of D'Anghien ; as he 
said, " Sir Walter d'Anghien, do not fear me, I am a friend. 
I go to seek your uncle the Earl of Flanders. I bring him 
important news, the subject of which I must communicate to 
no one save himself. Let me pass, then, I pray you, and 
offer me no hindrance when I go to do my duty." 

Anna involuntarily dropped the curtain that she held in 
her hand, and sunk back in the litter, shuddering to find that 
her ear had caught the accents of Gilbert Matthew. Her 
thoughts, but a moment before, had dwelt with terror upon 
his recollection, as the justly suspected murderer of her 
father; and the sound of his voice, so sudden, so unexpected, 
and at such a time, now seemed to her imagination harsh and 
discordant, and to come with as bad an augury of evil as the 
croak of the night-bird, that is said to be an ill omen to the 
sick or the dying. 

Sir Walter d'Anghien had never liked Gilbert Matthew, 
for he hated his fawning manners and his cunning ; but he 
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knew him to have heen appointed the deacon of the pilots by 
his uncle, and that he was also a favoured servant of the 
Countess of Artois. He knew likewise the nature of the 
intelligence Lewis de Male expected to learn from this man, 
and that it was necessary that he should he apprized of it, 
before it became generally knoMm at the court of France. 
Sir Walter, therefore, now drew Gilbert a little apart from the 
men who came with him, and said in a low voice, ** Gilbert, 
I can guess the intelligence you bear to my uncle. The 
Countess of Artois is dead, is she not?'* 

" She is indeed," replied Gilbert. 

" And the manner of her death ?" said Sir Walter. 

" Was strange and inexplicable," rejoined Gilbert. "None 
of the leeches could tell of what sickness she departed. The 
Countess spoke little, but she pined, and — made a fearful 
ending," continued Gilbert, in' a lower voice; **for the priest 
who went to shrive her left her without doing his office. She 
would not heed him, and he looked blank with horror; but he 
said nothing. I can tell you no more now, for I must instantly 
seek the Earl ; and I fear I have already lost the right road 
to the camp. I have been wandering about for the last two 
hours in the midst of darkness. Can you spare one of your 
people to put me in the right path ? He shall return to you 
again ; but my delay may be of the utmost consequence to my 
lord of Flanders, since, besides this intelligence, I bear letters 
to him from the governor of Artois." 

" We have but one man who can act as a guide through 
this circuitous route," replied Sir Walter; " and we, too, are 
bent upon an important trust that demands both haste and 
caution. But we will move softly on awhile, and the guide 
shall return with you as far as the cross roads on the heath 
that we have just passed; then you cannot miss your way. 
There part with the man, and bid him ride back to join us 
again with all speed, as we cannot proceed without him." 

"He shall do so," said Gilbert; "I will not delay you a 
moment more than needful. But you know the importance 
of my intelligence to the Earl of Flanders." 

Sir Walter knew it indeed, and felt greatly vexed that any 
necessity should arise at the present time to occasion the least 
delay in conducting Anna to the convent; but he dared not 
disoblige his uncle, by refusing to lend Gilbert Matthew the 
assistance of the guide for so short a space of time. Accord- 
ingly they set off together, whilst Sir Walter advanced to the 
side of the litter, and made Anna acquainted with the cause 
of this little delay in their journey. 
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Gilbert Matthew was one of those people who never let 
an3rthing pass without desiring to know all they can about it, 
whether it concerns them or not. He was so artful and cal- 
culating in his nature; that he would often speculate upon the 
slightest circumstance, with a hope that in some way or other 
it might prove useful to himself; so that he never failed to 
eain what insight he could into any subject of secrecy or 
miportance that fell within the scope of his observation. 

He had observed the litter; but he did not know who was 
in it. Still he thought it must contain some one of conse- 
quence, as Sir Walter d'Anghien was the leader of the escort.. 
And at such an hour of the night, to quit the camp upon the 
very eve of battle was most strange. " There must be some- 
thing extraordinary in all this," thought Gilbert, "and I am 
determined to find it out." With this resolution, he no sooner 
was out of the hearing of Sir Walter's party, than he began to 
act upon it, and under pretext of his horse being jaded with 
travel, he slackened his pace, and thus questioned the guide : 
" You have a dark night for travelling. You must know well 
the road that you are going, not to lose your way ; is it very 
far off? For if it is, you may chance to have the morning light 
and the White Hoods upon you together." 

" I know my road well enough," replied the guide ; " but 
I do not know if I have Sir wSter's leave to talk about it." 

"Certainly not, to strangers," said Gilbert; "for you saw 
when Sir Walter and I talked upon the subject, he drew me 
aside even from his own people; and I know well he told me 
of the importance of your charge in the litter yonder ; you 
understand what I mean?" 

" Why, ay, it may be so," answered the guide, who, being 
somewhat simple, was the more easily duped by Gilbert 
Matthew. " The charge may be of importance to Sir Walter ; 
but, for my own part, I think it not overwise to run one's 
head into danger for the sake of any damsel the night before 
a battle." 

" So," thought Gilbert, "there is some mystery indeed in 
this, but I will find it out;" and turning to the man, he con- 
tinued artfully to address him, saving, " Ay, but for such a 
damsel as she is, it is a different thing, you know." 

" I do not know that at all," answered the guide; " for my 
part, I should have thought the daughter of such an old traitor 
as John Lyon, for I know her well enough, an odd sort of 
damsel for Sir Walter or the Earl to look after. But St. 
Benedict bless them ; great men will have their whims, so I 
say nothing." 

I. A 4. 
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" And I say nothing, and ask nothing too," replied Gilbert; 
*^ but this I say, that I must get my horse on a little faster, or 
it will be longer than I think before I gain the French camp, 
or you return back to guide your charge in the litter yonder, 
to — to — pshaw, I forget the name of the place — to — " 

"To the convent of St. Magdalen," said the guide, filling 
up the blank occasioned by the affected lapse of memory in 
Gilbert Matthew. " Oh, ay, to the convent of St. Magdalen," 
said the deacon ; " and now, my good fellow, here are three 
roads; which of them am I to take? for here you must leave 
me, and you must spare neither spur nor breath to ride back 
as fast as you can to Sir Walter. And here is an old crown 
to reward you for your trouble, and as a proof of my respect 
for the prudence and caution which you have shewn in speak- 
ing of your master's affairs." 

"Thanks, noble master deacon," said the guide; "look, 
do you see the plain yonder ? now observe that fire that bums 
so bright, it is the watch-fire of our camp ; keep that in view, 
guide your horse in a straight line towards it, and you will be 
there in less than half an hour. But do not go towards the 
right hand, because that road leads in the cmrection of the 
camp of the enemy, near yonder hill, called * Mont d*Or,*and 
you might chance to fall in with their scouts, or with the out- 
post. — The beacon is your sure guide ; and so a good night, 
and a safe ride to you, master deacon," 

The guide turned his horse's head, and driving his spurs 
into his sides, set off to rejoin the party with the litter, and 
Gilbert Matthew continued the road as he had been directed. 
For some time he journeyed on without any interruption, and 
as he did so, his thoughts formed themselves into something 
like the following curious soliloquy. 

" Let me think. — How stands the account? I have revenged 
myself on John Lyon. — I have fooled the Earl of Flanders 
into a trust and security that makes him think me his most 
faithful servant. — I tutored the Countess of Artois, in spite of 
her proud and insolent soul, to obey my suggestions, my will. 
— I have made even old Ursula useful to me, though she is 
the tool of the White Hoods, and of that accursed Peter du 
Bois. — I had planned to do the Earl such service, by intriguing 
to secure to him the possession of Artois, in right of his mother, 
independent of the French, that he must have rewarded me 
after my own will ; and, for that reward, I had marked out, 
«ooner or later, Anna should be my own. — ^Yes, Anna, that 
disdainful beauty, whose blood I once attempted to spill in 
requital of her scorn. But 1 have thought better of it ; and I 
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would now rather that she should satisfy my vengeance, by 
satisfying my passion. This was the fair side of the account. 
But now how stands it? Before my hopes are ripe, some 
accursed devil haunts the mind of the Countess of Artois, and 
she sickens, or, as I suspect, she falls by one of those slow 
poisons she was so fond of administering to others. — Well, her 
death was rather too soon for me ; my lady Countess should 
have lived till I had done with her at least, as the instrument 
of my preferment. Still, all wears a fair face ; when lo ! I 
come, and before my plans are ripe, I find the dearest baffled 
— ^find, that the very woman I had sworn either to possess or 
to destroy, is already within the power of another, safe under 
the escort of Sir Wdter d'Anghien, who is to bestow her, for- 
sooth, within the walls of St. Magdalen. Let St. Magdalen 
look weU to her charge ; for if Gilbert Matthew's policy fails 
him not at such a crisis, he will take advantage of these blessed 
times — times for wise men to profit by, and, with the first 
band of trusty varlets he can raise, St. Magdalen shall by force 
be rid of her charge, and the outrage will be laid to the account 
of the White Hoods. There will be another comfort in this 
sweet mode of vengeance, for it will annoy Anna's kindred by 
her disgrace ; and thus shall Gilbert Matthew work a full 
revenge on that accursed Du Bois." 

The worthy deacon, who entertained himself by these 
thoughts and speculations, was so wholly absorbed by them, 
and the feelings of hatred and malignity by which they were 
accompanied, that he actually uttered the last sentence aloud, 
as he rode on somewhat more heedlessly than the place and 
the circumstances of the time could warrant. Whilst uttering 
this sentence, he passed some low and thick bushes near the 
road side ; but, what was his astonishment, to hear his own 
vehement expressions of revenge against Du Bois answered 
by others equally vehement against himself. " Du }5ois will 
avenge himself on thee, base wretch !*' exclaimed a voice, as 
the speaker suddenly arose from his lurking place amongst the 
bushes, and accompanied his reply with a furious blow, that 
at once hurled the deacon from his horse, and laid him and 
his plans to wallow in the dirt, of which alone they both were 
worthy. 

Immediately Peter du Bois, and a band of stout fellows, 
well armed with their Flemish clubs, completely surrounded 
the deacon, as they sallied from behind the thick bushes, 
where they had lain in ambush ; not expecting, indeed, to fall 
in with Gilbert Matthew, for they looked to surprise a nobler 
game, but still he was a welcome prize. A spy of Du Bois 

aa2 
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had brought intelligence, that Sir Walter d'Anghien, and a 
■mall party, were leaving the camp on some secret expedition, 
and had taken the road to the left of * Mont d'Or.' On learn- 
ing this, Du Bois had no longer heeded the extraordinary 
appearances of the hill, nor the sounds that had disturbed the 
camp, but hastened to lie in ambush, and to intercept the 
progress of his enemies. He arrived too late to surprise Sir 
Walter d'Anghien, who had already passed in safety; but 
Gilbert Matthew, the ancient enemy of reter, the murderer of 
John Lyon, was a capture only second in value to Sir Walter 
nimself. 

Du Bois raised his sword to strike Gilbert dead on the in- 
itant; but, as if recollecting himself, he dropped his arm, and 
turning to one of his men, he said, " Secure the villain. He 
shall not die here; bear hun in safety, as you value your lives, 
to the tent of Von Artaveld. We may gain some intelligence 
from this dastard, of the utmost consequence to our cause. If 
he attempt to escape, or to cry alqud, knock out his brains on 
the instant." 

The order was no sooner given than it was executed, and 
Gilbert Matthew, half stunned by the blow he had received in 
his fall, did not recover a full consciousness till he found hiub 
self in the tent of Von Artaveld, surrounded by Du Bois and 
his people. Peter now inquired for Von Artaveld, and learned 
that he was already departed, with a body of men-at-arms, 
for Mont d'Or, in consequence of the disturbance occasioned 
by the extraordinary occurrence we have noticed in a former 
chapter. 

Du Bois expressed his vexation that Von Artaveld was not 
present; but turning to Gilbert Matthew, he said, in a tone of 
hardened indifference: ^'I will take upon me to hang thee, 
wretch, without the concurrence of my fellow captain in arms. 
This night shall avenge the murder of John Lyon. But first 
the torture shall wring from thee whatever intelligence may 
profit us;" and turning to a savage-looking fellow who stood 
near, Du Bois whispered in his ear. The man instantly left 
the tent, as if to obey his orders. 

Bianca, who (at the time Du Bois had entered with Gilbert 
as his prisoner) was preparing herself to mount the horse that 
stood without the entrance ready for her, now moved to com- 
passion by the horrid threats of the torture which Peter held 
out to Gilbert, turned towards him, and said, in a mild but 
firm manner, " There is no justice in cruelty; spare that 
wretched man the torture, lest the agonies of his body so dis- 
tract his mind, that he die without penitence to God; nay, 
Du Bois, spare him.'* 
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"Yes," cried Du Bois, " I will spare him, even as he did 
our ancient leader and captain ; I will spare him the remaining 
portion of time that might have heen allotted to him in this 
world ; and if, as priests tell us, a sudden death he sometimes 
hut a swifter road to eternal misery, he shall this night speed 
his flight to meet it. Come, prepare," continued Du Bois, as 
lie looked upon the amazed culprit; " confession shall ohtain 
for thee the grace of hanging; otherwise, tortures that shall 
wring thy miscreant limhs, and tear thy court-pampered body 
piecemeal, shall force from thy dying agony such intelligence 
as I would learn. Here comes my varlet, and with him the 
instruments of vengeance; hold forth thy hand, deacon, and 
see how it can hear this iron." 

"^'Du Bois," said Bianca, interposing, "I forbid this cruelty. 
Nay, on thy peril, I command thee to forbear it; in the name 
of thy noble colleague. Von Artaveld, 1 forbid it. He will 
execute justice upon the guilty; but never will he sanction an 
act of torture." 

''Leave us, woman," replied Du Bois; and he added, in his 
accustomed tone of sarcasm, '* you are strangely changed, your 
nature is altered with your apparel, I trow. Yet I remember 
when the delicate Bianca could, under a woman's gite, cherish 
feelings that others of her sex, all as delicate, woiild have 
termed bold and cruel. But the new page is turned effeminate, 
and practises fantasies even in wantonness." 

"1 heed not your taunts," said Bianca; "or rather I receive 
them as my due, since, alas! she who has once unhappily for- 

fotten to respect herself, must look to be so forgotten by others, 
►ut I will not quit this spot whilst you deal with Gilbert 
Matthew." 

"You will not," he answered; "who made you the super- 
visor of Du Bois?" 

"My own resolution," replied Bianca; " I will witness, and 
report your conduct, to Von Artaveld." 

"Do so, then," said Du Bois scornfully; "and begin the 
account with»telling him, that it is I who dare to affix this 
iron on the hand of the most cunning villain that ever it yet 
grasped— that it is I who thus clench it with the gripe of torture." 

Gilbert Matthew, who, naturally a coward, had been hitherto 
absolutely dumb from terror and amazement, scarcely knowing 
what passed around him, whilst a ghastly paleness overspread 
his countenance, and every limb trembled with fear, now, on 
feeling the iron (that was so constructed as to inflict on pres- 
sure the most acute torture), seemed at once to be recalled to 
his senses by intolerable pain, and he exclaimed aloud, in a 
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voice that resembled a scream more than an exclamation, 
"Forbear, forbear! save me from the torture, and I will tell 
you all, nay, more than you desire to know. Save my life ! 
grant me but life, and I can tell you what this night shall 
give success to your cause." 

"Nay," said Du Bois, " I will keep my faith with thee, wretch 
as thou art, and unworthy even the grace of a dog that is 
hanged by a tight rope, or drowned with a stone about his 
neck, to put him quickly out of misery; yet will I keep my 
faith. Confess — give up all the intelligence trusted to thy 
care, to thy craft and cunning, and the torture shall be spared. 
Death is a short debt, which all pay one day or other, and 
thine shall be swift and easy." 

Gilbert, who was alike a coward and a villain, wished for 
nothing so much as life, so he might gain it on any terms. 
He now, in a fit of absolute despair, threw himself at the feet 
of Du Bois, caught hold of his mantle that hun^ over his 
armour, and clinging to it, supplicated servilely and fervently 
for life ; whilst his face, hitherto pale with fear, became flushed 
and moist with the very energy of despair. " Noble Du Bois,*' 
said he, " give me but life, but life on any terms, and I will 
tell you all. I wiD betray the Earl of Flanders, the French; 
I will serve you, I will join your cause, obey you, toil for you. 
Give me but life, and I will be your slave. Save me but from 
death, and I will kneel to you for ever." 

Whilst the miserable Gilbert Matthew thus continued to 
plead for life in the most abject terms, Peter Du Bois stood 
with his arms folded, and looked upon him with an unchanged 
mien: with that air of hardened coldness and indifference 
which neither shewed a relenting spirit, nor yet a positive 
persistence in his purpose; it seemed as if Du Bois, for the 
indulgence of his accustomed malice, was determined to let 
Gilbert plead on as long as he would, in order to hold him 
in the worst of all tortures, that of suspense. The wretch 
again entreated; but Du Bois still remaining silent, he turned 
to Bianca, and conjured her to plead for him. • 

A glance of indignation flashed from the expressive eyes 
of the Italian. "Do not appeal to me," she said; "if any- 
thing could steel my heart to make me wholly insensible to 
the tortures and death that threaten you, it would be that base 
and abject spirit which can thus stoop to beg for life, on terms 
that would disgrace a slave. Yet, Du Bois, let this man live ; 
for surely to grant him a life so contemptible must at last be 
the worst punishment you can inflict upon him. He will live 
despised by aU men." 
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''No/' said Du Bois; ''let him speak his intelligence, and 
I will spare him the torture; hut he shall die, I will crush him 
with as little commiseration as I would the earth-worm that 
crawls at my foot." 

Gilbert now saw there was no hope, and despair aided by 
the natural cunning of his mind, suggested to him an expe- 
dient which his spirit as a man would never have supplied. 
He suddenly rose up, and assmning a dogged look, held out 
his hand as if to receive the torture, and exclaimed, " Well, 
then, since I must die, I will die by the torture. I will not 
accept of any half conditions; I will have life or nothing; 
and too late may you learn, Du Bois, that had you but granted 
life to Gilbert Matthew, he could at this hour have placed 
your most successful, ay, your most inveterate enemy, within 
your power. He could have given to you Sir Walter d'An- 
ghien, ay, and your run away kinswoman Anna, to boot." 

" What," said Du Bois, " what is this you aver? Could you, 
upon the very eve of battle, place within our power Sir 
Walter d'Anghien? Such a prize might make the day our 
own ; he is the very life-blood to the Earl's cause. Without 
him not a man of Lewis's party but would lead on dispirited 
and heart-fallen. The French alliance would be as nothing; 
and even, if we spare his life, such a hostage in our hands, 
should the battle fail to be decisive, would enable us to make 
our own terms. What proof have you that this is trUe ?" 

"There needs no proof," reptied Gilbert. "lean offer 
none but a life you have already pronounced forfeited ; but 
this I can do, I can pay the forfeit, die, and keep my own 
counsel. On the other hand, promise me but to spare my life, 
if what I assert be true, and within an hour, if you do as I 
direct. Sir Walter d'Anghien shall stand your, prisoner within 
this very tent. If you fail, or if I speak falsely, you caa but 
execute your vengeance upon me." 

Du Bois mused a moment ; he looked stedfastly upon Gil- 
bert Matthew, who met his gaze with a steady unmoved 
eflBrontery ; for even a coward can be firm when life depends 
on firmness, and it was Gilbert's last and only chance: "Yes," 
said Du Bois, " it is worth the trial. Wretch that thou art, 
although I hate and loathe thee, yet will I profit by thee ; if 
anything like profit can come from thy villany and cunning. 
Yes, I will promise to spare thy worthless, thy low, thy abject 
life. Thou shalt be free to breathe the air as toads are, whilst 
they infect it. If thy assurances prove true, if Sir Walter 
d'Anghien by thy counsel is placed within my power this 
night, thou snalt live ; but if thou hast deceived me (or if I 
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even fail in the attempt), thou shalt die in tortures lingering 
and terrible, worse than even thy own fears can paint them, 
and thine are the fears of a coward." 

" Then lose not a moment," said Gilbert Matthew, eagerly ; 
*' take a strong guard of thy most determined men-at-arms. 
Go direct, and with all speed, to the convent of St. Magdalen; 
surround it. You will there meet with Sir Walter d*Ajighien 
conducting the daughter of John Lyon, to place her in that 
sanctuary till the battle of the morrow is past. His men are 
but few ; he may be overpowered without a blow being struck, 
since he cannot resist numbers, desperate as he is in courage. 
But lose not a moment, or it will be too late." 

Du Bois obeyed this last counsel on the instant. He sum- 
moned a chosen band, left Gilbert under a strong guard to be 
held in readiness for life or death, as the enterprise should 
succeed or fail, and set off with all possible speed for the 
convent of St. Magdalen, which was not indeed far off. He 
had no doubt that he should reach its walls before Sir Walter; 
as in order to avoid falling in with any of the White Hoods, 
D'Anj?hien had taken a long and circuitous route in his pas- 
sage nrom the French camp to the convent. Bianca now left 
the tent, in order to proceed to * Mont d'Or,* where she was to 
take her station to hold the horse in readiness for Von Artar 
veld, should necessity require him to use the noble animal on 
the morrow. As she mounted, she heard the distant trampling 
of horses feet, at length they died away as the party headed by 
Du Bois quitted the outskirts of the camp on their daring 
enterprise. 

Bianca trembled when she reflected upon what had so 
lately passed within the camp ; and though she recollected 
the injuries she-had sustained from Lewis de Male, occasioned 
by his love for the beautiful Anna, yet, amidst her own bitter 
reflections, she now felt pity for Anna's unoffending innocence, 
and for her impending fate. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

Upon the morning of that day, so events in the annals of 
Flemish history, the dawn hroke faintly and dimly through 
clouds of deep ohscurity. A mass of dusky vapour hung 
ahove the heads of the opposed armies, and hid, with its 
grey and heavy veil, the sun that had arisen again to light 
ue earth. There is a solemnity which accompanies the ex- 
pectation of every great event, and hardened indeed must he 
the mind wholly insensihle to such a feeling. The present 
hour was one capahle of inspiring it in every hosom through- 
out the camp; for, fraught with high expectation, anxious 
hope, and awful suspense, it was rendered yet more solemn 
by this dull and melancholy approach of day. 

The clear but deep toll of a solitary bell was now heard 
throughout the camp of the allied armies, as the summons to 
one general mass, previous to the battle. In eager haste, the 
nobles, the courtiers, and the knights, hurried to the tent of 
the young king, where they were to be present to assist in the 
solemn office. 

Qad in armour, with a grave and becoming mien, bare- 
headed from respect to the sanctity of the occasion, Charles 
advanced near to the temporary altar that had been prepared 
within his tent; and there, after the mass was duly said, he 
reverently confessed himself to his own chaplain, whilst those 
of his court followed his example. The priests who attended 
the army had enough to do at this time, and would have had 
more than enough, but that the young warriors, eager for the 
fray, and thinking more on victory than on death, made but 
« short shrift. 

The mass ended, the young King graciously received, from 
lis cupbearer, the goblet that was offered to him, on bended 
knee. He drank of the wine, and, bowing to all his assem- 
lled knights, pledged to their success in arms. The example 
vas followed by ail present; but when the Lord Lewis de 
Hale took the cup, he was observed to hold it with a trem- 
bling hand, and lus countenance expressed an extraordinary 
aid intense anxiety. M Cousin of Flanders," said the King, 
"God forbid that thy brow, like the heavy mist of this mom- 
iig, should augur evil to our cause. Cousin, it is thy own 
ciuse we are about to uphold. Look then, upon our people, 
aid our gallant train, with a cheerful and assured mien, and 
n«t as if you doubted either their good faith or the strength 
oi their lances in your behalf." 
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" I doubt neither, my gracious Prince," repHed Lewis de 
Male; ''but there is something I fain would speak to your 
grace in private, something which has much moved me." 

"Good, my lords and gentle knights," said Charles, "draw 
aside awhile, that we may learn from this noble Earl the 
cause of his grief, in the hope to remedy it by our counsel, or 
to ffive it our sympathy." 

The attendants instantly drew aside, and Lewis eagerly 
told the young King his fears, on the strange and unaccoimt- 
able absence of Sir Walter d'Anghien, at a time when his 
presence was most needed. "I know not what to think," 
said Lewis. " If the absence of my nephew should become 
generally known before the onset,, my people will be dis- 
spirited; for Sir Walter is the idol of the men-at-arms, he has so 
often led them on to victory; and should a false and malicious 
report become current, that he has forsaken my cause, I much 
fear many would desert me, on the bare supposition, that for 
some injustice of mine, Sir Walter had abandoned me at the 
very hour 1 most need his support." 

"It is indeed extraordinary," said the King; "can you in 
no way account for the absence of Sir Walter? At this time, 
his own honour, and the love of gallant deeds, even without' 
an interest in your cause, would lead him to seek victory; for 
a spirit like D'Anghien 's, daring, and fvdl of fire, courts 
danger as a pastime, and meets it, as the lion doth the him- 
ter's spear, with reckless defiance." 

"I fear," replied Lewis, "but yet I dare speak it to no ear 
save that of my gracious Prince — I fear Sir Walter has fallen 
into the hands of the White Hoods. I would conjure your 
majesty to think what can be done to gain some intelligence 
of my gallant nephew, and yet to prevent his absence from 
becoming generally known, lest it should spread a panic 
throughout my own bands," 

Charles listened with deep interest. He mused a moment, 
and then said, "We blame ourself ; it was an act of impru- 
dence in us to sanction Sir Walter's leaving the camp last 
night, to conduct the damsel under your charge to the con- 
vent of St. Magdalen. We will do what we can to be of 
service; the remedy, perhaps, may be too late, but we will 
try it. Sir Walter's absence for the present must not \e 
known to your people. The deep mist of this morning mty 
for a time help to beguile them ; for the fog is so dense, o«e 
wing of our army cannot behold the other; thus may each 
believe Sir Walter to be stationed with the other. In tiie 
mean time, I will take upon me to put in execution a plan 
that I feel my uncVea vioxAA. noX «J^o^ Si ^«^ Vxsa^ lU My 
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Slan is this — the burgomaster of the White Hoods, Sir Simon 
e Bdte, is our prisoner : we will make known to him what 
has chanced; there is much honesty in that old man, let my 
uncles say what they will about him. He shall go to the 
camp of his own people, and we will exact from him a pro- 
mise that he shall seek out Sir Walter d'Anghien, should your 
nephew be in the hands of the Ghent men, and send him 
back hither in exchange for himself, prisoner for prisoner." 

"I fear Du Bois will never consent to that measure," 
replied Lewis. " He will deem such a prisoner as Sir Walter 
worth fifty of Sir Simon's standing." 

"I grant it is a desperate chance," said Charles; "but it 
seems to me the only one. Here, my Lord Lewis, bear my 
ring to the guard who have Sir Simon under their charge. 
Give him liberty and a swift steed; let him have a safe con- 
duct to the outpost. Let not a moment be lost; but charge 
them to keep silent what I have done, or there are those who 
will overrule even their prince. Take the ring, and begone." 

Lewis de Male instantly obeyed the young King's sugges- 
tion. Sir Simon heard the Earl's communication with a feelinff 
of the liveliest interest; and when he learned that his beloved 
and adopted child Anna, and her faithful Sir Walter, had 
probably fallen into the hands of the White Hoods, he ex- 
claimed, " If Von Artaveld holds them, there is nothing to 
fear; but if Du Bois is their keeper — for God's sake let me to 
horse, I will instantly away ! " and so saying he left the tent, 
mounted a horse that he could scarcely manage, and prepared 
to depart with only four or five men-at-arms, appomted by 
the Earl to attend him in his embassy to the enemy's camp; 
and swearing to Lewis that he would serve Sir Walter and 
Anna whilst a drop of blood flowed in his veins. Sir Simon 
set off full speed towards the army of his fellow-citizens. 

No sooner had Sir Simon departed than the Earl of Flanders 
returned to the King's tent. He found Charles cased in his 
armour, and ready to lead on his own battalion in support of 
the van of the army, that was this day to be headed by Sir 
Oliver de Clisson, the left wing being committed to the charge 
of Lewis de Male. To each distinguished leader a conspicuous 
post was assigned, and all seemed eager to engage in the 
conflict. The name of Sir Walter d' Angmen was now repeated, 
and Lewis intimated that his nephew was busied in marshal- 
ling a part of his own band; thus artfully endeavouring to 
hide the circumstance of his absence, as he too justly feared 
a knowledge of it might be injurious to his cause. 

All the chief knights and leaders were impatient to leave 
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the King's tent, to take their several stations, but none was 
more impatient than Charles himself, who now looked upon 
his shield, and now upon his sword, as if he longed to display 
them in the face of open day, and at the head of his people. 
His uncles, and Sir Oliver de Clisson, who had given their 
consent that even at his tender age the Prince should take the 
field, a^eed so to station and surround him that he should be 
as much as possible guarded from personal danger. Again 
Charles urged his Constable to quit the tent; and turning to 
the young Count de Montmorenci, who bore the oriflamme, 
that sacred banner, in his hand, he said, *' Noble Montmorenci, 
that holy banner, which is never unfurled but when a king of 
France leads on his people in his own person, that banner 
does but droop here. On, how I long to see it wave in the 
open field, as it rises far above all other banners, even as the 
Prince, whose presence it proclaims, should rise above other 
men in valour as he does in greatness, else is he unworthy of 
a crown ! My Lord Constable, why do we tarry here V* 

Sir Oliver de Clisson, delighted to witness the gallant bear- 
ing of the young King, exclaimed, whilst he embraced Charles 
with paternal affection, " God defend you, gracious boy ! there 
spoke the blood of France. The crown sits upon a young 
brow, but upon a bold one. May Oliver de Clisson live but 
to see you win a fair fame in arms, the victor of this field, and 
he will gladly die, and lay his bones beside your noble father 
in the tomb. But there is one thing that a young man in 
arms, though a prince, must learn from an old one — prudence. 
Haste will often betray a good cause. We will all to our 
stations ; but the van must not advance during this deep mist 
Our enemies are strongly posted ; we shall but confiise our- 
selves, since they know the coimtry, and we do not. Let us 
wait, and watch in profound silence the favourable moment; 
and I will give the signal." 

Sir Oliver then explained his plan of attack at large to all 
the leaders, and each submitted, with respect, to the acknow- 
ledged skill and experience of the veteran leader; and at 
length the assembly quitted the king's tent, and proceeded 
to take their stations in the field. 

Whilst these events were passing in the camp of the allied 
armies, Philip Von Artaveld, impatient of delay, and eager 
for the conflict, led his own bana, the flower of his army, at 
once boldly forward. Philip, though acute in moments of 
danger when engaged man to man, still had neither the ex- 
perience nor the prudence of De Clisson in the commencement 
of a battle; he was liable, therefore, to mistake the designs of 
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bis enemy; and now, finding that the French did not advance, 
as he expected, to the attack, he hegan to think lightly of 
them, ana resolved that he would march forward at once, take 
entire possession of * Mont d'Or' (so that his own army might 
have the advantage of the hill, which separated them from 
the allies), and thence pour down upon them in the plains. 

Von Artaveld went from wing to wing, almost from rank 
to rank, haranguing and encouraging his people. The spirit 
and eloquence of his address, his nohle mien, and his confident 
bearing, gained for him all hearts, whilst he diffused around 
bim, by ms example, a spirit like his own; and a thousand 
tongues at once answered to his proposal for the onset with 
tbe cries of " Lead on ! lead on ! we will follow to * Mont d'Or;* 
we will follow Von Artaveld even to death. Ghent ! Ghent ! 
Von Artaveld ! Von Artaveld !" 

All had been prepared ; the cannon, on the previous night, 
was already planted and levelled by the direction of Philip. 
The fiery leader raised his sword and waved it in the air as he 
rushed mrward, and was the first to tread the ascent of Mont 
d*Or. A grove of trees skirted the foot of the hill, and con- 
tinued rising even to the summit on the side towards Ghent. 
Von Artaveld quickly passed the outskirts of the grove ; and 
as be thus led on his people, three knights, each mounted on 
the noble war-horse, and navin^ their vizors closed, were seen 
riding near, as if observing the movements of the White 
H00&. 

One of Von Artaveld's captains now advanced, and said to 
bim, "Yonder knights are of the Earl's party; they come to 
reconnoitre us, and to report our progress to the army of 
France. They are within our power; shall we sally forward 
and quell them?" 

**No," said Von Artaveld, "let them look upon us, for we 
are men who bear arms in a just cause ; and we will spare them, 
if it were only for their boldness. They are no cravens who 
dare thus expose themselves to danger; anon we will meet 
t^em in the field — the braver the foe, the more honourable is 
victory. Do them no harm." 

Von Artaveld having advanced near the summit of *Mont 
d'Or,' observed, under one of those trees that skirted the grove, 
his unfortunate mistress holding by the reins the noble animal 
she had designed should bear Philip from danger in case of a 
defeat; for, as leader of his party, he had determined this day 
to combat on foot with his fellow-citizens. Von Artaveld 
could not resist the wish he felt to speak with Bianca fol* a 
moment; and he now bade his people march forward, whilst 
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he gave some orders to his page, promising to rejoin them in 
a few minutes. Turning, therefore, towards the spot where 
Bianca was stationed, he led her apart into the grove, with 
the intent there to hid her a last adieu. 

Bianca's countenance was of a deadly pallid hue, and she 
looked upon Von Artaveld with an expression that seemed to 
say, "You are come, then, to this fatal spot," for her lips 
moved, but she was unable to speak. 

"Bianca," said Philip, "I have but a moment to parley with 
you ; my band are on the march to commence the onset, I 
must not leave them now, even for you. Perhaps," he added, 
"we may never meet more. Farewell, Bianca; may God 
bless you!" 

"Stay a moment, stay," exclaimed Bianca. "Oh! Von 
Artaveld, I know not how it is, but my heart misgives me ! Do 
not combat on * M(mt d'Or.' Return with your people to the 
strong position you occupied this morning at the foot of the 
hill, and there wait the onset." 

"What!" cried Philip; "retreat! Shall it be said that I 
have dared to venture upon this post of danger, but dared not 
to maintain it! Never, Bianca; I would rather die a thousand 
deaths, than save my life by an act worthy only a craven 
heart. I must be brief. Hear me; the animal you have 
hither brought as a means of flight may be used to a better 
purpose, for know, Bianca, I must this day conquer or leave 
my body on the field. I cannot, I will not fly. But should 
victory attend upon our arms, and our enemies be routed in 
the contest, then Bianca, mount your gallant steed, and swiftly 
guide it to me. My people will make way for my page, and I 
will use the noble animal to follow up the retreat of my 
enemies, and to charge upon them. Tlus Bianca, this is the 
only benefit I can derive from your act of service to me." 

Bianca looked up in Von Artaveld's face, and was about to 
speak. "Nay, forbear all entreaty," he said, "not even you 
can change my purpose. I will never fly before my enemies. 
I must be gone. I dare not trust myself to witness the tender 
feelings of woman at such a moment. Once more, farewell 
Place yourself within this grove, and you will be safe till th-:' 
conflict is over. May heaven guard you!" 

"Nay, one word," said Bianca; "it is of import, though it 
does not concern myself, and perhaps it may operate upon 
your mind to cause you to quit this ill-omened spot. Gilbert 
Matthew, after you left the camp, became the prisoner of Du 
Bois. Gilbert betrayed Sir Walter d'Anghien into his power, 
and as I left the tent at early dawn, Du Bois also quitted it. 
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to seize upon Sir Walter, and the orphan of John Lyon, who 
was in his company. I fear that he will deal foully with them 
both, unless you return and prevent it; for you know Du 
Bois is this day to keep his station near the camp. All there 
is imder his control." 

Von Artaveld appeared greatly disturbed at what he heard 
from Bianca. " Had Sir Walter," said he, " become our pri- 
soner in battle, I should rejoice; but I lament that so noble a 
spirit should fall into the hands of Du Bois by treachery ; and 
1 lament, too, that the bravest foe I would encounter, will be 
absent from the field. I cannot now return to save him. I 
should betray my own people by deserting them at such a 
crisis ; and I think Du Bois would not dare to act dishonour- 
ably by such a prisoner. After the battle, I will seek him out. 
Adieu! Bianca." 

" And must you go?" said Bianca. " Thank heaven, this then 
will be my last pang. Henceforth, all is a blank to me." 

"Farewell, Bianca," repeated Von Artaveld — "one kiss; it 
is the last. — Nay, not a tear, you will "Unman me. I must on. 
Hark! hear you the trumpet? it calls me hence. How shrill 
is that blast that bids to the battle and to death. One day, 
our faith tells us, its deep note will awake the dead to judg- 
ment. Oh, Bianca! should we never meet again till then, 
may the God of mercy pardon us both, for we have both 
sinned. May we be happy." 

Von Artaveld pressed Bianca fervently to his bosom, once 
more kissed her pale lips, and rushed from her. For some 
moments Bianca remained motionless on the spot where she 
had parted from Von Artaveld, and followed him, with a fixed 
gaze and strained eyes, till he was lost to her view. No 
sooner had she entirely lost sight of him than she burst into 
tears, and a deep feeling of her own desolate condition at 
once rushed upon her mind. Whilst the former partner of his 
guilty love, she had used her influence to urge him to become 
a rebel, she had brought him into danger; in these agitating 
moments she viewed her own conduct even in exaggerated 
colours, and thought that, should Philip fall this day in battle, 
she was the cause of his death. 

Thus do the guilty too often suffer by the very success of 
their own crimes; for too well Bianca felt that she had suc- 
ceeded in stimulating Philip to rebellion ; and in these moments 
of anxiety, suspense, and dread, she was without that happy 
repose of conscience which arms the mind to bear calamity 
with calm resolution and fervent hope. Convinced that in 
Von Artaveld she had now lost the only friend she had on 
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earth, he hecame in these moments even dear to her, and she 
felt for him a tenderness unknown to her hefore; so true is 
the common remark, that we often value that which we once 
possessed, more at the time it is lost to us for ever, than when 
it was our own. Unahle longer to see Von Artaveld from her 
station in the grove, Bianca secured her horse hy the hiidle 
to a hough of one of the trees, and then leaving their covert, 
she stept forward, and placed herself upon a mound of earth 
near the summit of * Mont d'Or,' which commanded a full view 
of those extensive plains where the enemy was stationed. In 
consequence of the deep ohscurity of the morning, Bianca at 
first saw hut imperfectly the opposed armies, hut convinced 
that as the day cleared she should from this spot command a 
fiill sight of the hattle, she there resolved to await the event 
of it. 

For some time hoth armies continued to advance in pro- 
found silence, hut still the thick mist in which they were 
enveloped prevented their coming into action. The chronicler 
of the time declares, that this mist was so dense and heavy 
that scarcely could they distinguish a few paces hefore them; 
hut that, when the orinamme was unfurled, the thick vapour 
instantly dispersed, the clouds opened, and changing their 
heavy leaden hue to one of fleecy whiteness, a hrifliant sun- 
shine illumined the whole scene, not ahreath of wind disturbed 
the azure firmament, whilst a white dove flew thrice above the 
heads of the King's battalion, and at length perched upon the 
driflamme : a circumstance hailed hy the French as an omen 
of good fortune to their arms. 

The scene which now presented itself to the anxious eye 
of Bianca, as the dispersing mist afforded her a clear view of 
the plain beneath, was one of mingled solemnity and magnifi- 
cence. The allied armies, consisting of the most gallant nobles 
of France, the flower of Flemish knighthood, and their chosen 
bands of men-at-arms, advanced with banners and pennons 
streaming in the air; their bright armour and helmets flashing 
as they glittered in the sun. Some, bearing the lance, were 
seen mounted on the war-horse, richly armed and caparisoned 
for the field ; others on foot, armed with the cross or long bow, 
the formidable bill, or the sharp axe ; whilst, by the closeness 
of their ranks, and the regular order of their march, they looked 
like one vast, compact, and moving body, impenetrable and 
irresistible in its strength. The heralds, covered with their 
costly coats, and mounted on their steeds, blew the shrill blast 
that proclaimed a preparation for the onset. 

Yon Artaveld heara the note, and immediately formed his 
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own battalion into a compact body, and commanded bis people 
to advance. The sigbt of bis foes so near at band, their stem 
preparations of defiance, their numbers and their strength, 
excited the highest degree of enthusiasm in the breast of the 
gallant Philip. His heart swelled witliin him, and all thoughts 
and feelings were forgotten but those of dauntless resolution 
and high achievement. In a moment he gave the signal, his 
trumpet blew but one shrill blast, and instantly a hundred 
pieces of cannon discharged from their loud throats bars of 
iron, and quarelis headed with brass. Von Artaveld, imme- 
diately after this discharge upon his foes, raised his sword and 
rushed forward to the onset, m order to attack the enemy ere 
they could recover from their surprise, — he commanded the 
charge that should bring them man to man with their oppo- 
nents. 

De Clisson saw the crisis, and observing that, by this rash 
movement. Von Artaveld had lost the advantage of the risin? 
ground, he instantly issued orders to endeavour to surround 
these desperate assailants. In a short space the Earl of 
Flanders with his band was upon them on their right wing, 
Montmorenci on their left, whust De Clisson led the vanguard 
to the close assault. The ensuing conflict was brief, desperate, 
and decisive; for the Flemings, hemmed in on every side, 
became unable to act with any effect ; their staves, short and 
heavy, afforded no equal match to the sharp spears of their 
enemies. In the confusion of the mpMe^ pressed on all sides, 
and surrounded, they were speedily cut to pieces, and many 
were actually smothered under the heaps of the fallen and the 
slain. 

Von Artaveld too late saw his error, and followed by a few 
determined men, with a strength and prowess that seemed 
almost supernatural, he burst through the enemy's ranks, 
dealing death around him, and rushing onward, endeavoured 
to regain his former position towards the summit of * Mont 
d'Or,' there to make a stand; convinced that his fate was 
inevitable, but resolute to resist even to the last moment of 
life. Philip was speedily pursued by a host of foes ; his few 
followers were cut to pieces, not one escaped, and at length 
Von Artaveld, covered with wounds, sunk upon the ground, a 
lifeless corpse. Satisfied with their success, his assailants 
instantly left the body, and hastening to rejoin the battle, they 
retraced their steps towards the plain. 

Bianca saw Von Artaveld fail, and rushing towards the 
spot, she endeavoured to give what aid might be within her 
power. To kneel by his side, to raise his head in her arms^ 

I. B B 
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to tear off the helmet that hore hut too plainly the marks of 
the fatal hlow, was the work of a moment. But no sooner 
did she look upon the livid countenance, the fixed eyes and 
motionless lips of Von Artaveld, than, involuntarily letting 
fall the head she held upon her hosom, she clasped her hands 
together, and exclaimed, '* Great God! he is dead!" No other 
words escaped her lips. A deep sense of horror chilled her 
hlood, and for some minutes she appeared stupified by the 
conviction of this sudden and terrible event. 

Again she seemed to recollect herself, and instantly tearing 
off the armour from the corpse, she chafed the lifeless hands, 
the forehead, and the breast; but the pulse had ceased to beat, 
the blood to flow. Whilst l^ianca thus vainly endeavoured to 
reanimate the lifeless body, she heard persons advancing near 
her. " They come to seek him," said she wildly; " they shall 
not triumph over him in death; for oh! he is dead — quite 
dead. I will endeavour to remove him from this spot ; I will 
cast my mantle upon his face, to conceal it, if possible, from 
their view." 

Bianca hastily threw her mantle about the head of Von 
Artaveld, and attempted to drag the body towards the mound 
of earth where she had taken her stand to witness the conflict 
As thus she stooped down, something, accompanied with a 
wliizzing noise, darted through the air, and Bianca fell upon 
the corpse, her bosom transfixed by an arrow shot at random 
from some hand that was engaged in the battle; for by this 
time the forces of La Nuit^e had come up to reinforce Von 
Artaveld. They arrived too late to assist that gallant leader, 
but yet soon enough to make the victory of the allied armies 
doubtful. The battle was now concentrated in the plain, and 
it must have been from a small party engaged in a skirmish 
on <Mont d'Or' that Bianca had received the fatal shaft. This 
party, however, immediately hastened to join the general 
conflict on the plain ; so that * Mont d'Or* was now left with 
not a hiunan form upon it, save the dying or the dead. 

As the unhappy Bianca lay sickening and faint, her life 
blood fast issuing from the wound she had received, a group 
of the miserable followers of the insurgents' camp at lengtn 
advanced. They consisted chiefly of women of the lowest 
orders in Ghent, armed with sharp and long knives to finish 
that work commenced by war, to butcher the wounded, and 
to strip the dead of whatever gold or jew^els might be upon 
them. Amongst this savage crew was Ursula, who, delighting 
in whatever was most cruel, had hastened to * Mont d'Or,' 
there to assist in the horrid slaughter of the dying. 
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The rich apparel of the miserahle Bianca soon attracted 
the notice of these wretches, and Ursula, who immediately 
recognised the victim of her avarice and her accursed arts, 
rushed forward, and hending over the hody of the wounded 
Italian, extended her arm as she held her knife in a threatening 
manner, and looked upon Bianca with savage exultation. 
" Now,'* she said, " now is the prophecy accomplished. Thy 
paramour lies a corpse heside thee, and thy life hlood is fast 
flowing from thy hreast The fiends hover round thee to bear 
away thy departing spirit, and the curse of Ursula shall pursue 
thee to the tomb." 

** Cruel, execrable woman !" replied Bianca in a faint voice, 
** dost thou come only to disturb the last moments of my life, 
a life which but for thee had been guiltless? Leave me — 
quit my sight Thou canst not give me back that innocence 
which thy temptations first corrupted ; do not, then, deprive 
me of the few moments left for my repentance. Let me pray 
to God." 

"No," said Ursula, "thou shalt die as thou hast lived, in 
infamy — ^and thy prayers shall avail thee nothing, whilst 
Ursula stands here to curse thee, and to bid thee despair of 
mercy. Bianca, thou didst scorn and upbraid me when we 
last met ; it is my turn now. And though thou wert at this 
moment uttering the last sigh of fleeting life, I would take 
vengeance, and make that moment miserable and terrible to 
thee." 

" The sight of thee is terrible indeed," said Bianca. "Leave 
me, woman, or, if thou wilt not, plunge thy dagger in my 
heart, take from it quickly what yet remains of lingering life, 
and save me from the horror of looking upon thee." 

Ursula laughed. " Thou shalt have granted the only prayer 
thou hast yet uttered with effect ; it shaU be answered to thy 
wish. Die! die! and perish eternally!" As the frantic and 
wicked sorceress raised her knife with both hands to plunge it 
into the bosom of her victim, her arms were suddenly and 
forcibly arrested by some one who had softly stolen behind 
her unperceived, whilst her companions in blood were employed 
in stripping the dead at a little distance from the spot. The 
act was so sudden that the knife fell from Ursula's hand, and 
turning to see who had thus interrupted her, she beheld Sir 
Simon de Bdte, the burgomaster of Ghent, who, attended by 
a few men-at-arms, had come upon her unawares, in time to 
save Bianca the few remaining moments of her life. 

Sir Simon, who felt the necessity that existed for affording 
instant relief to the wounded Italian, had little time to waste 
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upon her cruel enemy. He only said, ** Thou most detestahle 
witch, I have thee now secure. Would you roh yonder poor 
wounded creature of what chance may yet remain for life,^ 
only to possess a few hauhles that glitter in a page's apparel? 
Here," he continued to some of his followers, " bind this sorce- 
ress. Convey her to the French camp, and there say but her 
name, and the death she has deserved will be instantly awarded 
to her; for, by some means or other, the Duke of Burgundy 
has learned all her arts about the bridge of Conunines, and, 
but this morning, he has received intelligence from one of his 
own people that the Countess of Artois is dead of a most 
mysterious sickness, supposed to be occasioned by some drug 
administered to her by this old beldame — away with her, she 
will grace a tar barrel and a stake." 

Ursula darted a fierce look upon Sir Simon. She was about 
to speak, but the worthy man, anxious to offer what assistance 
he could to Bianca, motioned to some of his followers to 
remove the detested woman from the spot. They did so, 
whilst Ursula vented curses that were lost in the air ere they 
could reach the ears of those for whom they were designed. 

Sir Simon, assisted by two or three persons, who still 
remained with him, gently raised the dying woman, and 
attempted to stanch the blood that flowed fi^m her bosom. 
Bianca looked up in the good man's face, and endeavoured to 
thank him for his kindness. '^ But all," she added faintly, 
** all is too late ; I feel life departing; in a few minutes all will 
be over ^vith me for ever. Trouble yourself, then, no more 
with one who is unworthy your least care. But you have a 
heart for pity ; pray to God for me, I can scarce do it for 
myself, pray that He will shew me mercy." 

<< Alas! alas! poor damsel," said Sir Simon, ** this is a sad 
way to die in, tricked out in a garb not fitting to your sex, on 
a vnlA hill too, in the midst of a battle, and with no one near 
to comfort you but an old man, who can do nothing but shew 
his own weakness." He wiped a tear from his eyes as he 
spoke. " Perhaps," he added, " you may yet live, at least let my 
people try to remove you, that you may receive such ghostly 
comfort as the rites of our church can give you ere you die." 

" Oh, forbear! forbear!" said Bianca, more faintly. " I feel 
the moment fast approaching that must call me hence to God; 
the least motion would be instant death, and a moment is now 
precious; it may be the last. Oh, holy Saints and Angels!" 
she added, as she cast her dying eyes towards heaven, ^* how 
shall I meet the offended justice of Omnipotence, when I have 
spent my life in the violation of his laws. ' 
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''Meet Him," said Sir Simon, in a solemn yet feeling 
manner, "meet Him as a child doth an offended parent. 
Confess thy sin, and trust in his love and mercy. And I, who 
now stand by thy side, as thy fellow-creature m the bond of 
humanity and of sin, I dare support thee, unhappy woman, in 
thy dying moments, with the assurance that God, the common 
father of us all, will gather to his bosom his repentant children, 
even as the shepherd gathers his wanderingflock into one fold.'* 

Sir Simon cast himself on his knees ashe spoke; he took 
Bianca in his arms, laid her head on his bosom, and putting 
both her hands within his own, in the attitude of prayer, he 
fervently and piously implored heaven in her behalf. Bianca 
moved her lips, as if joining with the good man in fervent 
supplication. This ended, he once more attempted to raise 
her; but as he did so, her head fell and rested upon her bosom. 
Sir Simon looked in her face. The features were still beau- 
tiful, but there was no expression ; the soul had left its tene- 
ment, and death was settled there. It seemed that Bianca 
had been so far sensible as to be able mentally to join Sir 
Simon in t.iis last act of duty, and exhausted by loss of blood, 
she had expired in his arms, without even a sigh escaping 
her lips. 

Sir Simon gazed for a moment, and then gently put the 
body down upon that earth, which was now its kindred 
element. He snook his head, wiped his eyes, and said mourn- 
fully, " Poor thing! all is over now. Thy life was once sinful, 
indeed; but thy death was such as all our deaths should be, 
humble and penitent. And who shall examine his own heart, 
and then dare say to his fellow being, ' thy sin is greater than 
mine?* By and by I will see thy remains interred within 
holy ground; and if I can do for thee this pious act, as it ought 
to be done, scorn shall not follow thee to thy last home." 

He turned to his people, "Close down the eyes," he said, 
" and take up that mantle that lies yonder, and cast it upon 
her face. I must instantly onward to seek the young King of 
France. I go to seek him on business of such vital import, 
that nothing but a scene like this could for a moment nave 
detained me by the way. Mark well the spot, and return 
hither anon to bear away the body. But, holy Virgin ! what 
have you imcovered — what do I see — Von Artaveld! his body 
lies near Bianca. Oh, this is a sad, sad sight, indeed ! My 
brave, my dear, my gallant fellow-citizen, art thou fallen ? all 
young and noble as thou wast; and do I live to see it? This 
is a dreadftd hour indeed ! Ghent! Ghent! all is lost to thee 
for ever, since Von Artaveld is slain. Von Artaveld!" 
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Sir Simon burst into a flood of tears, and stood indulging 
them over the body for some moments. He appeared at 
length to recover his recollection, and instantly commanded 
one of his people to watch by the corpse of Philip and Bianca 
till he should return. "I must no longer delay," said he, "or 
another brave spirit will be lost. I must seek out the king. Let 
us set forward without delay, we shall soon descend this hill." 

Sir Simon gained the plain beneath, and avoiding the general 
conflict, by taking a circuitous route, he soon was in the rear 
of the army, where Charles was stationed at the head of his 
battalion. At the moment Sir Simon came up, the King was 
talking with Montmorenci and St. Py, as if urging them to 
assist him in escaping from his secure station (where he had 
been posted by his uncles), that he might join the battle. 

Sir Simon was in a few minutes by the young king's side. 
He now drew him apart; and for some time spoke to him in 
private, as he returned the ring given for his conmiission. 
What Sir Simon then said to the gsdlant prince may hereafter 
appear. Whatever it was, it certainly made a powerful im- 
pression upon Charles; since he instantly was seen to draw 
aside his two favourite knights, and seemed to be vehemently 
conversmg with them. 

The conference ended, Charles himself dared to disobey his 
uncles. He gave the word to march, and his whole band, 
attended by De Montmorenci, St. Py, and Sir Simon, left 
their secure station. The youthful monarch headed his own 
battalion, and now led them on to an attempt that shall here* 
after be stated at large. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



Although, in the preceding chapter, the order of our narra- 
tive obliged us to give, in connexion, some account of those 
circumstances that ended with the deaths of the brave Von 
Artaveld and the unfortunate Bianca, it is necessary that we 
should now enter upon a detail of events which passed imme- 
diately after Philip and Bianca had quitted tbie insurants' 
camp; and for this purpose, we shall at once carry back the 
reader to the tent of Peter Du Bois. 

Du Bois had but too well succeeded in his enterprise; he 
returned to the camp with both Anna and Sir Walter d Anghien 
as prisoners, having surprised and overpowered their party, 
ere they reached the convent of St Magdalen. Within the 
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tent was seen Sir Walter, disarmed and manacled like a com- 
mon felon; his mien still dignified, and his countenance ex- 
pressive of those strong feelings of indignation that swelled 
within his hosom; feehngs which he vainly endeavoured to 
conceal in the attempt to appear composed, so that he might, 
as much as possible, spare the sufferings of his beloved Anna. 

The orphan stood near him, her dress torn and disordered 
by the violence that had been used to separate her from Sir 
Walter; who had endeavoured to defend her, as she clung to 
him in the late conflict : her coimtenance, white as the monu- 
mental marble, whose image of sorrow she might at this 
moment represent, so completely was she overpowered by the 
sudden and terrible event that made her a prisoner. One 
idea alone possessed her mind, and harrowed all her feelings 
— Sir Walter was in the power of his enemy, and that enemy 
was Du Bois. The conviction she entertained of this circum- 
stance shut out all hope. 

Anna stood mute and trembling, with an air of fearful 
expectation painted in every feature of her expressive coun- 
tenance. In these awful moments she might be compared to 
the mariner, whose ship has struck upon a rock, surrounded 
by tumultuous breakers, that come swelling and roaring on 
every side of the fated vessel, whilst he looks around him but 
to witness which of those fearful billows shall engulph him 
atid his hopes for ever. 

Du Bois alone was seated. There was an air of triumph in 
his aspect, which, added to its natural malign and sarcastic 
expression, seemed to speak such joy as it might be supposed 
an evil spirit would feel on the acquisition of a human soul. 
Cruel by nature, he took a wanton delight in prolonging the 
sufferings of those who fell within his power. 

At length, in his accustomed ironical tone, Du Bois thus 
spoke to Sir Walter. " That hand, most invincible D'Anghien, 
which could so well wield the lance, that it scrupled not to 
raise it against the lives of the citizens of Ghent, that hand, it 
seems, can bear the shackles of cold iron with as good grace 
as any malefactor within the prisons of our most worshipful 
Earl of Flanders. 

"D'Anghien," he added, in a more serious tone, "though 
we are to consider you as a hero, you are a man, and as such, 
I conclude you have some value for life. Will you hear the 
terms on which alone it can be spared to you ?" 

" If my life is your gift alone," answered Sir Walter, " I 
would not stoop to take it of you, though I might obtain it but 
by a word, 1 will n«t hear you." 
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Anna clasped her hands together, and vehemently ex- 
claimed, "Oh! do not say so, let him speak; do not exas- 
perate him; live! live! do not leave me for ever." 

" I have her leave to speak at least," said Du Bois, " and I 
will be hold to use it. Sir Walter d'Anghien, answer truly 
what I shall now demand, and your life shall be spared to 
you ? Ay, and if you deal wisely in this matter, I know not, 
as a reward for the good service you may do to our cause, but 
that I may set you at liberty after this day is won, with my 
pretty cousin here — answer to what I would demand ?" 

"Ask me nothing," replied Sir Walter ; " I will neither reply 
to your questions, nor acknowledge your power to detain me 
as a prisoner. You are but second in the command of these 
unhappy people. I require to be taken before Von Artaveld. 
He, though a rebel, is the only one amongst you who acts 
upon honourable motives, however they may be mistaken. I 
demand to see him." 

"And who shall answer that demand?" said Du Bois, 
proudly; "I am Von Artaveld's equal in power, and am 
neither his foot page nor his varlet. But know that, were I 
inclined to comply with your demand, I have not the means. 
Von Artaveld, Jong ere this, has marched to surprise your 
allied forces. La Nuitee has followed to reinforce him ; and 
Du Bois remains here the chief in command. Von Artaveld at 
this moment is most likely engaged in battle on * Mont d'Or.* " 

" What, and 1 here !" exclaimed Sir Walter, forgetting all, 
at the moment, but the indignation he felt at having been thus 
entrapped into the hands of his enemy. 

" Hear the terms that I would offer then," replied Du Bois. 
" Do you, Anna, speak to him, if you would save him." 

Anna now turned to Sir Walter, who stood to meet the 
death he expected from the hand of Du Bois, with dauntless 
resolution, Anna clung to him, pressed her hands together, 
looked up in his face, and, in accents of the tenderest sorrow, 
conjured him to listen to what Du Bois had to propose. 

Sir Walter folded her in his arms — a convulsive movement 
seemed to agitate his whole frame — he looked fixedly upon 
Anna, kissed her cheek, and turning to Du Bois, he said, 
** Tell me what you would propose?" 

" The terms may seem harsh," answered Du Bois, " but I 
have no others to offer ; yet I will not ask you to bear arms 
against your uncle the Earl of Flanders." 

"You dare not," said Sir Walter, indignantly. 

"Hush! hush!" said Anna softly; "do not again incense 
him." 
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Du Bois continued — "I would ask you, Sir Walter, to reply 
with truth to such questions as I sh^ propose. First, what 
is the strength of France against us?" 

" Sufficient to chastise rebellion," replied d'Anghien. Anna 
looked at him imploringly. 

"Answer me directly," said Du Bois, "and not with such 
evasive insolence; I will not be played with. Once more I 
demand, what are the number of our enemies ; are they now 
all assembled in yonder plain, or are we to expect a greater 
force to support them?" 

"I will hear no more," said Sir Walter. "What think you 
that I am? Think you that I will answer questions that 
would make me a traitor?" 

"You reject, then, the terms I offer?" said Du Bois. 

"As I would whatever is infamous," replied D'Anghien. 

"Then you shall suffer," continued Du Bois, and he walked 
towards the entrance, as if about to leave the tent. Anna 
intercepted his passage, threw herself at his feet, and cling- 
ing fast hold of him, was about to plead fervently for Sir 
Walter's life; but Du Bois, who was unmoved, shook off her 
hold, and once more essayed to pass out. Despair now sug- 
gested to Anna the only argument that might possibly prevail 
with D'Anghien 's cruel enemy. 

"Du Bois," she said, endeavouring to appear composed, 
" though you are devoid of every feeling of mercy for another^ 
yet feel for yourself. The fortune of this battle is yet unde- 
cided. It is yet possible you may be vanquished, and become 
so reduced, or driven to flight, that you must at last solicit 
the allies to grant you terms. Think, then, whilst D'Anghien 
lives, and lives your prisoner, of what advantage that circum- 
stance may be to you. His life is held so dear, that the Earl, 
to save it, would relinquish the very power he is now in arms 
to regain. Oh ! think of this ; you may wish you had done 
so when it is too late." 

Hardened as he was, Du Bois seemed startled by this argu- 
ment, the sound policy of which he could not deny. Anna 
had held it out as her last and only hope to save Sir Walter. 
She saw the uncertainty of her kinsman's purpose, and that 
his mind wavered, for he stood musing. She looked upon 
him with eyes glistening with expectation, and. eager to catch 
the least word that might escape his lips ; whilst Sir Walter, 
who (though he would have preferred death to life on dis- 
honourable terms), when there was a chance he might live 
without betraying his uncle, could not feel indifferent to the 
means proposed to save him by a being so dear to him as 
Anna. 
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Du Bois seemed about to speak, when one of his people 
rushed into the tent, and suddenly exclaimed, '' Von Artaveld 
is killed! a scout has this moment brought the intelligence 
that he has fallen on 'Mont d'Or,' and it is believed by the 
hand of Lewis de Male." 

Even Du Bois was shocked at hearing of the death of his 
brave fellow captain. ^' Von Artaveld slain ! " said he, <' fallen 
by the hand of Lewis de Male ! But I will take ample ven- 
geance, blood for blood; that at least is justice. Lewis, thy 
triumph shall be but short, and the cry of mourning that 
resounds through the walls of thy injured city of Ghent, as 
the lament of Von Artaveld, that cry shall serve as the dh'g^ 
of thy own sorrow, and speak the death of D'Anghien. No, 
though hemmed in at this hour by ten thousand foes, and 
certain that I had not another to live, yet would I take ven- 
geance. Sir Walter, your doom is sealed. Von Artaveld's 
fate is your own sentence." 

"I am prepared to meet it," said Sir Walter. "The death 
of Von Artaveld, such as a brave man would desire in the field 
of contest, is to me at this moment an object of envy, siAce my 
doom is alone the consequence of tlw treachery and baseness." 

''It is false," cried Du Bois. "The trap that was laid to 
catch thee was devised by thy uncle's own favourite minion, 
Gilbert Matthew. He betrayed thee to me." 

"Ha! comes the arrow from that quiver?" exclaimed 
D'Anghien; "no wonder it is venomous. Oh, Anna! my 
honour lost, ruined, betrayed, led to the death by the cunning 
of the vilest slave; what can I suffer more? But there is one 
pang left me yet, and that the greatest pang of all, for I must 
part from thee." 

"No, no," said Anna; "I cannot, I will not, thus part 
from you. Du Bois shall relent. I will kneel to him, and 
he shall trample me beneath his feet ere he moves one step 
from this place to injure you." She now turned to her kins- 
man. "Du Bois," she said, "if you have a heart that has 
but one spark of human feeling, act not with such cruelty 
towards the innocent Sir Walter rose but in defence of his 
uncle's cause; even as Von Artaveld did in that of his native 
city. The chances of war are alike to all. Von Artaveld 
would never desire this sacrifice, in requital of his death. 
Shew mercy, then, I beseech you, shew mercy." 

"You hear her," said Du Bois, addressing Sir Walter; 
"she pleads warmly. There is one grace, therefore, I will 
grant you unsolicited: you shall die as a man. and not be 
hanged like a dog. My people shall pierce that proud heart 
with the shaft, i ou sikA \ift ^oiV. \o qa^xJgl ^ v^k arrows. '* 
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Anna again threw herself at Du Bois's feet; she pleaded 
again in accents that desperation rendered fearful. "You shall 
not kill him ; I will never leave you till you consent to spare 
him. If nothing but blood can satisfy tnat cruel heart, take 
mine. Give me the torture, or give me death, but spare 
D'Anghien. Oh! think upon your own end. The time will 
come when you yourself must die; do not make that hour 
terrible by the remembrance of an act of murder!" 

" Leave me, woman," said Du Bois, attempting to shake oif 
her hold; "leave me; I will never change my purpose, unless 
Von Artaveld could return from the grave." 

"Think, Du Bois," said Anna: " pray think of me. I am 
an orphan, the daughter of your near kinsman, your early 
friend. When you were a child, my father was a father to 
you ; he sheltered you under his roof, nurtured you, and never 
gave you cause of grief. In his name, therefore, by the spirit 
that is departed, but still looks down upon this earth, I do 
solemnly abjure you to forbear to commit an act that must 
repay your oenefactor's kindness by rendering miserable his 
child; nay, tremble but to think upon it, for in so doing you 
shall but heap sorrow on your own head." 

" Plead to the wind when it ushers in the tempest, and bid 
that be still," said Du Bois — "do that with success, and I will 
cease my purpose. Sir Walter, I leave you. Mark yonder 
sand-glass ; I give you till that has run down the hour — then 
shall you suffer. You know your time — ^prepare to meet it." 

Du Bois left the tent to give orders for the execution of the 
sentence he had passed on Sir Walter d'Anghien. A stake 
was driven into the earth, and six chosen archers gladly came 
forward to do a murder which they were taught by their cap- 
tain to consider as a requital for the death of their beloved 
Von Artaveld. 

Whilst these preparations were making, Anna remained 
with Sir Walter; for Du Bois, intent upon destroying his 
captive, had thought little about her, certain she could not 
escape him, since the tent was guarded without by a band of 
his own people. To paint the distress of Sir Walter and Anna 
would be impossible. At last the former, for the sake of her 
he loved, enaeavoured to be more composed, and to support 
her sinking spirits by such arguments as he could think upon 
to comfort her. 

Anna heeded them not, and only answered in accents of grief 
and despair. Tenderness overcame every other feeling, as Sir 
Walter once more said to her, " Anna, do not weep for me ; 
remember me, but not with bitterness ; think upon me with 
that subdued sorrow that we feel for the Mend with whom, we 
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have parted only to meet again. We shall meet again, Anna, 
I feel we shall. Think of that, and do not, I conjure you, 
destroy this last hope, that hrings peace to my heart, in my 
dying hour, hy murmuring at the will of heaven." 

"My suffering will he short," said Anna; "I feel I shall 
not long survive you. The thought that you were niiu*dered 
will lay my head in an early tomh. Murdered! are they 
ahout to murder you?" she added wildly — " no, no, they shall 
not; I will cast myself hefore your hody and save you, or die 
hy the same shaft. They shall never execute their cruel will." 

"It is not their will, Anna," replied Sir Walter; "they 
could have none without the permission of heaven. They are 
but as instruments in a hand mysterious and almighty; which 
writes the events of human life in characters that are some- 
times fearful, but always just. Man has no power but from 
God." 

"Alas!" said Anna, in a frantic manner, "and can God 
give men power thus to sacrifice their fellow being? No; it is 
some evil spirit that leads them on to murder." 

"Oh, do not say so," answered D'Anghien; " do not thus 
question the will of heaven, nor attribute the severe and awfiil 
justice of the Almighty to another cause. Anna, be firm. 
Hear me. Would you that we should meet again?" 

Anna wept. "How can you ask it," said she, "when I 
have not a hope in heaven, or on earth, but you share it ?" 

"Then," replied Sir Walter, embracing her with tender- 
ness, " be firm. Trust in God, and we shall yet be happy. 
Let us spend the short time that remains to me in imploring 
the Divine mercy. There is a life beyond the tomb; and the 
hope of it should change this hour oi bitterness to ioy. Do 
not weep for me, Anna ; support me by your example, and I 
shall die firmly and in peace." 

Anna sobbed aloud, as she hung like a drooping flower, 
bathed in tears, upon the bosom of Sir Walter. They joined 
in prayer to heaven. This ended, she seemed more composed, 
and endeavoured to be calm. Yet again and again did she 
turn her head to look upon the fleeting sand, and as it sunk 
lower and lower in the glass, her heart died within her, and 
her cheek became more pale; but she could not say, "the time 
is almost spent." 

Sir Walter's eye followed hers in the same direction ; he 
saw the few remaining atoms dropping one by one, as it were, 
to tell out the flitting moments of life ; and clasping Anna in 
his arms, he pressed her with convulsive energy to his bosom. 
"Farewell, Anna," he said; "oh! may He who is the Father 
of the fatherless, comfotl axv^LW^^R^owr 
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Anna could only answer with her tears. " My time grows 
short," continued Sir Walter; "I hear a stir without — they 
are coming for me. But a few moments are left to me — so 
will pass away the longest life, for time is hut a compact of 
moments; yet time itself shall sink in eternity, and there God 
has placed our rest. — Anna, let this be your comfort. Look, 
the last sands are falling in the glass; while I clasp you to my 
bosom they will pass. — Farewell, for ever! — I can suffer 
nothing after this; the bitterness of death is already past. We 
have parted. — May God for ever guard you, bless you, and 
comfort you in life and death!" 

"Stay! stay!" exclaimed Anna; "do not leave me here. 
1 will follow you to the last. I will — I will be firm. Do not 
drive me from your sight whilst life remains; while you can 
but look upon me, I will never leave you; no force shall tear 
me from you." 

"Dearest Anna," said Sir Walter, as he turned to leave 
the tent with the guard who stood waiting to conduct him to 
the place of execution, " I beseech you do not follow me ! I 
would die calmly, that my foes may not enjoy a triumph over 
my mind, as they do that which they have accomplished over 
my body; but I am a man, and a weak one. I fear I can 
never be firm, if I witness this distraction. For my sake do 
not follow me; it is my last request." 

Anna clung fast to his arm; she looked distractedly in his 
face, but without seeming to comprehend his words; and then 
beholding the men who endeavoured to separate her from his 
grasp, she asked wildly, " What they came to do?" But ere 
the guard could answer her question, she exclaimed, " I know 
it! I know it! you are his murderers!" 

The men hurried Sir Walter from the tent. Anna followed 
with a countenance in which frenzy now seemed to contend 
with sorrow for her loss. Du Bois stood near the fatal stake. 
Sir Walter was instantly bound to it. The archers took their 
stand; they held their bows in readiness — an arrow was in 
the right hand of each. Once more Anna essayed to cast 
herself before the body of D'Anghien. Du Bois removed her 
by force, and held her arms within his grasp. "Silence, 
frantic woman!" he exclaimed; "silence, or the trumpet that 
is to give the signal for Sir Walter's death shall instantly 
sound the fatal note to drown thy cries. Archers, prepare! 

The executioners immediately placed their arrows in readi- 
ness; they had but to bend the bow, and to take their aim. 
" Sir Walter," continued Du Bois, " look upon those men. 
Never did they yet draw a shaft that missed its aim. Look, 
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then, upon your death. Once more I offer you mercy on the 
terms I have already proposed." 

Anna heard these words, and comprehended their import; 
but she knew too well the spirit of D'Anghien, and that he 
was incapable of betraying his uncle. Impressed vdth this 
conviction, she uttered a shrill cry of horror, and exclaiming, 
''Then all is over!" sunk senseless into the arms of Du Bois, 
who cai^ht her as she was falling to the groimd. 

Sir Walter fixed his eyes for a moment upon Anna, and 
then raised them towards Du Bois, and replied to the last offer 
he held out to him of mercy, " I wiU never play a traitor's 
part, no, not to save my life. Shew pity, I beseech you, to 
the imhappy woman who now lies senseless in your arms; for 
her father's sake do it; he was yoiu* friend." 

Du Bois seemed not wholly insensible to this last remon- 
strance, and turned aside to bear her back to his tent, where 
he gave her in charge to his attendants. This occasioned a 
momentary delay. Du Bois once more returned to the place 
of execution. 

** D'Anghien," said he, "offer thy last prayer; I am about 
to give the signal." 

"It shall be welcome to me as the signal of victory," 
answered D'Anghien; and he looked up to heaven with a 
countenance exalted by the most fervid aspirations. Du Bois 
turned to bid the trumpet sound the deatn-note — when, ere 
he could speak the word, a loud clarion from the outpost of 
the camp burst upon his startled ear, and rang throughout the 
whole line of his station, as a thousand voices at once, mingled 
together, and in. wild confusion, uttered the defiance of war. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



"A herald! a herald! " at once exclaimed the archers of Du 
Bois; " it must be a herald from the enemy." But ere they 
could inquire the cause of the disturbance at the outpost, a 
sudden tiunult seemed to prevail throughout the camp, and 
the cries of * France ! France ! ' * St. Denis ! ' * Charles to 

the rescue!' *God be with the King!' were heard in reiterated 
acclamations, amidst the clashing of arms, the trampling of 
horses, and the shouts of the multitude. " A surprise I a sur- 
prise! the enemy is upon us," again exclaimed the archers. 
"La Nuit^e must be defeated, as well as Von Artaveld 
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slain," said Du Bois. " Follow me," he continued, addressing 
his men-at-arms; "we shall all be cut off, if they pass the 
outpost and make good their stand. Bring me a horse ! I will 
instantly to the outpost. Follow and support me." 

Du Bois mounted his horse without delay, darted forward, 
followed by his whole band, and made towards the scene of 
action, leaving Sir Walter d'Anghien fast bound to the stake. 
In a moment the whole camp was in a tumidt, and contest 
raged on every side. 

The lords De Montmorenci and De St. Py fought near the 
young King; for it was Charles himself who had led on the 
rescue, to preserve Sir Walter from death. 

The King had been informed by Sir Simon de B^te, that 
D'Anghien was certainly a prisoner to Du Bois; for Sir Simon 
had only so far succeeded m his mission as to gain entrance 
into the camp of the insurgents, where he learned that Sir 
Walter was condemned to die. Alarmed by this intelligence. 
Sir Simon had hastened to communicate it to the youthful 
prince, who lost not a moment in attempting to surprise the 
rebels in their camp, in hopes to rescue D'Anghien, whilst De 
Clisson was engaged in giving battle to La Nuit^e in the open 
field. 

Though a boy in years, Charles, in this instance, acted like 
a man, and a brave one, ana assisted by his gallant friends, 
he shewed himself this day worthy the order of chivalry under 
which he had enlisted to add honour to his crown. The 
king's party were few in nmnbers when compared with the 
forces of Du Bois, and fiercely did they contest the prince's 
attempt to surprise the camp. At length the assailants made 
their way nigh to the spot where Sir Walter was still bound 
to the stake. 

Sir Simon, who, though he wished to save D'Anghien and 
to humble Du Bois, would never personally engage in any 
conflict against the people of Ghent, had nevertheless followed 
in the rear of the king's party, but without unsheathing his 
sword. And though, by pursuing such a conduct, his own life 
was exposed to hazard, yet he would not quit his station, with 
the hope that he might be of assistance in finding out where 
Du Bois had placed Anna, whom he knew to be a prisoner in 
the camp, and whom he longed once more to have under hi« 
own protection, 

Wtiilst the king's party were endeavouring to beat back 
Du Bois, so as to penetrate into the heart of the encampment. 
Sir Simon watched his opportunity, turned his horse's head, 
and dexterously managed to clear the throng around him; 
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then, riding up to the stake where D'Anghien was bound, 
(notwithstanding an arrow that was sent after him by one of 
the rebels to arrest his progress, and which whizzed close past 
his head), leapt from his horse, and now, for the first time, 
drew his sword, cut the bonds that confined Sir Walter, and 
gave him liberty. 

D'Anghien warmly expressed his thanks to his deliverer; 
but Sir Simon only answered, "Nay, there is no time for 
thanks now ; save yourself as fast as you can. There, mount 
my horse; and here, take my sword, for you are unarmed; 
defend yourself as well as you can, and join the king's party, 
else you may be easily marked out by one of those same 
fellows that sent a shaft after me just now. But first tell me 
in pity, if you know where that rascally Du Bois has bestowed 
the poor orphan — where is Anna?" 

"But now," replied Sir Walter, "she was conveyed sense- 
less from this spot to yonder tent, at the time when Du Bois 
would have deprived me of life, but that I was saved by the 
alarm of the rescue. I will join them. Do you hasten to Anna, 
and tell her that D'Anghien still lives — Olives but for her." 

Sir Simon instantly walked towards the tent, which had 
been left free by the guard, in the confusion occasioned by 
the sudden attack of the French. He entered it without 
opposition or delay, as Sir Walter rode off towards that part 
of the camp where the adversaries were engaged man to man. 

Victory for a time appeared to hang in doubtful balance ; 
for Du Bois, although from the baseness of his nature he 
could not be called a brave man, yet possessed a sufficiency 
of animal fierceness, and brutal insensibility, to be at once 
bold in action, and reckless of danger; and he now deter- 
mined to resist to the last extremity. At length the King's 
party were reinforced by the arrival of the men-at-arms, 
under the banner of the Earl of Flanders; for Lewis de Male 
having learnt from an esquire of the royal household for what 
purpose Charles had quitted his secure station in the plain, 
immediately hastened to his assistance at the head of his own 
battalion. 

At the moment Lewis arrived, D'Anghien was engaged 
almost in single combat with Du Bois. They seemed equal 
in strength and in dexterity, whilst the resolution that each 
maintained, the one to destroy the other, and the energy of their 
mutual hatred, made them combat more like fiends than men. 

In one respect Du Bois had the advantage, for he was com- 
pletely armed, whilst D'Anghien 's sole defence was a shield 
ne had torn from the arm of a dying man, and his weapon. 
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the sword given to him by Sir Simon. Du Bois, finding him- 
self unequal to cope with Sir Walter in the use of the sword, 
threw his own away, and snatched up a ponderous mace that 
hung at the saddle-bow of the war-horse he had hastily 
mounted, when he led the way to resist the surprise of his 
enemies. 

Sir Walter was bareheaded. Du Bois therefore resolved to 
watch a favourable moment to dash out D'Anghien's brains 
with the fearful instrument that he now brandished in his 
hand. The Earl at this crisis saw the conflict, and the 
unequal strife to which his nephew was exposed ; and dashing 
the spurs into his courser's sides, he came up with Du Bois, 
and so suddenly and fiercely attacked him with his lance of 
Bordeaux steel, that, striking the arm of the rebel, the mace 
fell from his hand upon the ground. 

Du Bois, now disarmed, tnought only upon self preserva- 
tion. He was mounted on one of the fleetest horses ever 
ridden by man, and, trusting to the animal alone for safety, 
he gored his sides with the spur till the blood started from 
them, and scouring across the plain, took his flight towards 
the road that led to Ghent, followed by a shower of arrows, 
not one of which so much as touched him.* 

Deserted by their leader, the bands of Du Bois became 
completely broken, and thus dispirited, soon fell before their 
enemies. The allies were now the victors of Rosebecque. 
De Clisson had effectually succeeded in conquering La Nuit^e 
and his host on the plains; and the allies being the victors of 
Rosebecque, Charles the Sixth of France, with the Earl of 
Flanders and the brave Sir Walter d'Anghien, took possession 
the same day of the enemy's camp and all that it contained. 
Mercy was shewn to those who yielded to the conquerors, 
and thousands of prisoners helped to form their triumph, 
whilst the bodies of the slaughtered lay piled in heaps upon 
the field of battle. 

After the conflict, the nobles and courtiers crowded round 
the young king, eager to express their admiration for the 
gallant part he had personally sustained in the action ; and 
all were vehement and extravagant in the commendations 
they bestowed upon the prince. De Clisson looked angrily 
upon them, as he stood unhelmed and wiping his brows near 
the king, and bluntly said, " His grace has done well enough 
for his years, and has given the promise of doing better here- 

* It may be some satisfaction to the reader, to know that Du Bois did 
not long survive the battle of Rosebecque ; he was killed soon after, in 
an attempt again to raise the White Hoods. 

I. cc 
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after. Do not you, then, my lords, fill his grace's head with 
the notion that he is already an accomplished knight; for 
many a dear-hought field, long experience, and many a hard 
blow, must be won and received, before any man, though he 
were ten times a king, can deserve that title." 

"That title is due to our Constable," said Charles, with 
perfect good-humour; "and to him we offer our thanks for 
having this day been enabled to quell the insolence of these 
White Hoods, and to restore to the Lord Lewis de Male his 
earldom in llanders. For ourself, we have done but little ; and 
after all, there is little honour, we fear, in putting down rogues." 

" Please your grace," said Sir Simon de BSte, who now stood 
near, having that instant joined the circle collected about the 
king— "Please your grace, there was at least one gallant 
spirit amongst the White Hoods, and that I will take upon me 
to assert, on my own honour as a knight. Von Artaveld, 
who fell in the field, was a brave man." 

" Have our heralds yet foimd his body in searching for the 
slain?" inquired Charles. "We would gladly look upon the 
face of one in death who, though a traitor, has thus resolutely 
maintained the cause he dared espouse. We will award a 
hundred pieces of gold to any person who shall bring before 
us the body of this arch rebel." 

"I can point out the spot," said Sir Simon, "where the 
corpse of Von Artaveld may be found. It lies near a little 
mound of earth, on the summit of * Mont d'Or.' But I would 
beseech your grace to spare his memory such hard terms. 
Whatever Von Artaveld did (though I say not he did it 
justly), yet I will vouch for it, upon the per& of my life, that 
he md it from no private motive, but all for the good of 
Ghent. He died in acting what he thought to be his duty ; 
and as he did so, I would entreat you, dear your grace ! whilst 
you condemn the act, not to deal too harshly with the motive. 
The dead have no means to rebut slander, and this should 
teach the living to shew forbearance in the censure of their 
memory." 

" You have justly reproved 'the licence of our speech, 
honest man," said the King; "and I wish that all such as 
chronicle the acts of princes would hold by so worthy a rule. 
You are, doubtless, Von Artaveld's dear friend." 

"I was his fellow-citizen," replied Sir Simon; "and as 
chief magistrate of Ghent, I was in some measure his ruler, 
and, please your grace, it has always seemed to me, that, 
being such, I should be the friend of all honest citizens under 
my rule ; for kings and magistrates are but as the fathers of 
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a family. A desire to do good to all should be their first 
principle of action. And saying this, reminds me that I 
would crave your majesty to grant a petition that I would 
here make to you, as the lord paramount of this country." 

" We will gladly hear it," replied Charles ; " and we doubt 
not that it is a suit we may grant with all honour, since it is 
preferred to us by you. In the mean time, let our people 
bring hither the body of Von Artaveld. Now, Sir Simon, 
what is your desire?" 

" May it please your grace's majesty to hear me apart," 
answered Sir Simon, "for I have much to say, that I could 
wish to meet no ear but your grace's." 

The King, for some time, talked apart with Sir Simon, 
who, soon after, left the presence of Charles, and retired. He 
returned, however, in a short space of time, accompanied by 
Anna, whose features were concealed by the long black veil 
she had thrown over them ; impeUed thus to shroud her person 
by those feelings of bashfulness and modesty she experienced, 
at the thought of being led into the presence of the King, 
whilst surrounded by so numerous a train. As Sir Simon was 
advancing towards Charles, and conducting Anna to present 
her to the prince, he heard the sounds of music, in a slow 
melancholy strain ; whilst the trumpet, that sounded from time 
to time, spoke a sad and lengthened note, as the heralds and 
men-at-arms advanced, bearing upon their shields the body 
of Von Artaveld, their party headed bv Sir Walter d'Anghien, 
who felt a generous concern (even before the young King had 
issued his orders) to search for the body of the gallant foe, 
that the last rites of honour might be paid to his memory. 

As the band advanced with measured steps, and mute as 
the corpse they bore, the justice of this solemn act, in thus 
honouring the memory of the brave, seemed to strike upon all 
hearts. No man remembered that Von Artaveld had been an 
enemy. They thought but of his gallant spirit, and that he 
was now a lifeless corpse. All present turned towards the 
band who bore his honoured remains; every eye was eloquent, 
though not a tongue spoke ; and the deep silence which reigned 
around was only broken by the long and sad sounds of the 
trumpet, that spoke at intervals a mort-note for the fallen. 

Charles advanced to meet the escort, and observing Sir 
Walter d'Anghien, embraced him in silence. Sir Walter 
respectfully saluted the young King, and bade his followers 
put down the corpse. As they lowered the shields upon which 
it was borne, all men eagerly pressed around to gain a last 
look of those manly features that appeared commanding even 
in death. 
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Charles bent over the body, and for some time gazed sted- 
fastly and silently upon it. At length he said, "this is a sad 
sight, so brave as men say thou wast, and so noble, to be cut 
off in the flower of thy youth. Hadst thou but shewn half of 
thy great qualities in a better cause, the world would have 
revered thee; as it is, we can but wish thou hadst not fallen, 
whilst thy memory must be stained with the name of traitor." 

"Nay, not so, I trust, your Grace," said Sir Simon, who a 
second time ventured to vindicate his deceased friend. " Von 
Artaveld deserved a better name, since he never sought to 
betray his country. Had others been but like him, my Lord 
of Flanders, long ere this, had satisfied the injured citizens of 
Ghent, and would have ruled in peace ; since it was chiefly 
through the evil counsels of Gilbert Matthew, that the citizens 
were aggrieved by their lord. And see how Gilbert requited 
his favour. On the first occasion that he found himself in 
peril, he basely betrayed Sir Walter d'Anghien into the hands 
of that rascally Du fiois. I have learnt all the truth from 
this damsel." 

"What! " exclaimed Lewis de Male, "was it Gilbert Mat- 
thew who betrayed Sir Walter into danger?" 

"It was, indeed," replied D'Anghien; "and, but for the 
generous exertions of Sir Simon de B^te, and of this gracious 
Prince (who learnt from Sir Simon my danger, and hastened 
to deliver me), I must have fallen by the cruelty of Du Bois." 

"Oh! my gracious sovereign," said Lewis de Male, as he 
bent on his knee before the King, "how shall I thank you? 
you have this day restored to me, not only my right in Flan- 
ders, but what is yet dearer to me, the friend to whom I am 
bound by the ties of blood and gratitude. Our citizens of 
Ghent have long complained of Gilbert Matthew, and mur- 
mured at the abuses he committed as deacon of the pilots. 
Upon Gilbert, therefore, we will execute an act of justice, that 
shall at once satisfy Ghent, and requite the injmy meditated 
against Sir Walter's life. The acciu^ed instrument of Du 
Bois* arts and policy, the sorceress Ursula, is already con- 
demned to suffer; let Gilbert Matthew hang like a dog, as he 
deserves to do, upon the same tree with her. 

"The sentence is a just one," said the Duke of Burgundy, 
" I will myself see it executed, and that instantly, for 'tis pity 
justice should be delayed." 

Burgundy, without farther ceremony, left the royal pre- 
sence. Gilbert Matthew had been deeply employed, both by 
himself and the late Countess of Artois, in carrying on their 
jntrigues; and the duke, alarmed lest Gilbert should betray 
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GDbcrt 7&S dra^red to the gallows that the men-ax-arrv 
had formed oci cf aooe tiaaben in the camp: and. cnder 
pretext of ^j^T^jneTACt for GIIbeTt's act ci treachery to D"An- 
ghien, Burgui^dv refiised even to hoid a moment's paziev with 
him before lie died: be: hanged both Gilbert and Uncla. as 
quickly as he coold hare them ded up together to the fatal tree. 

Thus do the meaner instruments of cunning and viHanT 
often fall a sacri&ce to the Terr pover they have scired: ani 
when thev are to lonzer of use. thev are made to sutfer. in 
order to conceal the very plots they have helped to carry on : 
whilst their more elevated employers, under the mask <^ jus- 
tice, commit a double act of treachefy: first, by betraying 
them into the commission of the crimes, and then, by con- 
demning them as the actors of them. In the present instance, 
however, both Ursula and Gilbert truly deserved the £tte to 
which they were consigned. 

When the Duke of Burgundy quitted the royal presence to 
see Gilbert Matthew dispatched, he left the young King and 
his court still looking upon the body of Von Artavel^ and 
remarking upon his conduct and his death. De Clisaon shook 
his head, as a sigh stole from his bosom, and he said, '* I did 
not think thus to have sorrowed for an enemy; but a generous 
mind and a great heart command respect, wherever they are 
found. Farewell, thou brave but mistaken man. De CUsson 
had seen many a one dead in the field; but none that he 
lamented, among his enemies, as thee. — Remove the body," 
added the constable; ''for the king droops; and though this 
sorrow be generous, as well as becoming in youth, yet we . 
must not so far forget the justice of our own cause, as to 
change, by sorrow, a day of victory into one of mourning.** 

''Von Artaveld shall have an honourable interment in 
Ghent," Faid Lewis de Male ; " I bear no anger to his memory.** 

"Spoken like yourself, my Lord Lewis," said Sir Simon, 
who stood wiping his eyes as he turned from looking upon the 
corpse of his favourite citizen ; " and I would beg, might I 
venture to name it, that as I have been for so many years 
chief burgomaster and master of the goldsmiths' company, 
and a citizen of no mean standing in Ghent, I would ask, that 
I might be allowed to have the conduct of his funeral rites, 
for as I loved Von Artaveld in life, I will be the defender of 
his fair fame in death, and I would see his remains piously 
and honourably consigned to that dust, of which I myself, 
being a man of years, must soon look to become a part*' 
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"Your desire shall be granted, worthy Sir Simon," said the 
King; "bear the body hence. And now let us leave this 
mournful theme, and in our desire to do honoiu* to the dead 
let us not forget our duty to the living. Sir Simon, we have, 
remembered the tale that you told us but now, and we long 
to look upon the face of that fair maid whom you professed to 
love for her virtues as your own child." 

"And she shall be my own child, the child of my soul," 
said Sir Simon; "if adoption, and care, and tenderness can 
make her such. Come forward, Anna; draw aside your veil." 

Anna advanced, but modestly hesitated to approach the 
King. "Nay, never fear, dearest maiden," said Charles, as 
he himself drew aside her veil; "the innocent may surely meet 
with confidence an earthly king, when they are ever before 
the face of a heavenly one. We have heard of your rare 
merit. This good man has told us all, and we long to honour 
you for it. By the faith of a true knight," added the young 
King, smiling as he spoke, " you have. Sir Simon, a nice eye 
for beauty. Were you but one year younger than you are, 
and ourself more used to the lance, we woiSd break one with 
you to win but a token from this delicate hand." And the 
monarch of France gallantly pressed it to his lips as he spoke. 
^*But we fear," continued the Prince, "that ours would be but 
a short-lived favoiu", since, if we mistake not, there is one in 
this company who has long had a better claim to it." 

" Ay, that there is," said Sir Simon; " and I am the man." 

The courtiers tittered. " Nay, gentles and nobles, do not 
laugh too soon," added Sir Simon, as he turned and looked 
sharply upon them; "and do not mistake an old man's 
motive, when he openly professes to love a young, a beautiful, 
and a friendless orphan. Anna, my child, I have none that 
in the course of nature can call me father, and you are all to 
me. I have wealth, that is if it is spared to me, if I am not 
to be attainted for having loved my native city — I will bestow 
upon you a noble dower; and when my old wife is dead (for 
she must be cared for, though she be not of the kindest 
humour), you shall have all the rest, so that my Lord of 
Flanders will but consent to give you to Sir Walter d'Anghien 
for a wife; and you will be as a jewel to him, ay, and the 
brightest in the coronet that circles his brow, though he be 
the nephew and the friend of an Earl." 

Anna blushed deeply, cast her eyes upon the ground, but 
was too much overpowered, both by the goodness of heart and 
the bluntness of Sir Simon, to be able to reply to him. 

"Come, my Lord Lewis," said the King, "what say you? 
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Shall we make this victory a marriage festival, and unite hands 
where hearts have long heen agreed?" 

Lewis hesitated a moment, yet it was but a moment; he 
had been surprised, but his better purpose was unchanged, 
and advancing towards Anna, he took her hand and placed 
it within that of Sir Walter d' Angliien. 

" I owe your Grace," said the Earl, in reply to the King, 
" both thanks and duty for having restored to me my right in 
Flanders; but to this maiden I owe more. Her courage, 
faith, and resolution preserved my life. And what I now 
give her is but an earnest of my gratitude ; yet let me say it, 
in justice to her own rare merit, and my sense of it, that, in 
bestowing her upon Sir Walter d'Anghien, her own beauty and 
virtue are a sufficient dower. Women of an ordinary cast need 
a portion to recommend them, but true merit needs it not. 
Take her, Sir Walter, as she is, and endeavour to deserve her." 

Sir Walter, overcome by those feelings that rushed in a full 
tide of joy upon his heart, could scarcely utter his sense of 
them, or express his thanks to his uncle and to the young 
king, whilst he only looked at Anna and fervently grasped 
her hand. True love is ever delicate, and Sir Walter loved 
too well to endure a witness of his expressions of affection. 
He therefore endeavoiu*ed to collect himself, and only said, in 
a voice agitated with strong though delightftd emotions, " How 
shall I ever find the occasion to prove the gratitude I feel, 
both to this generous prince and to you, my noble uncle, for 
the happiness you have conferred upon me in this dearest 
maiden? I receive her more joyfiilly without a portion, than 
I should another who might possess worlds for her dower." 

" But you shall not receive her without a portion," said Sir 
Simon. " It shall never be said that the adopted child of the 
chief burgomaster in Ghent was given penniless, though to 
an Earl's kinsman ; and such a cmld deserves all, and more 
than I can do for her. Thank God I have lived to see this 
hour! Once let me but leave my poor orphan girl in the 
hands of a husband who will cherish her as I have done, and 
I can then be content to die; for what have I then left to do 
in this world?" 

"Your wish, at least one part of it, shall be accomplished," 
said the young King ; " for we will ourself lead this fair damsel 
to the chiu*ch porch,* and there give her to the gallant Sir 
Walter. What say you, Anna? Speak, will you consent to 
be a daughter of France?" 

• The marriage ceremony, at the time of our narrative, was performed 
in the church porch. 
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"Your majesty," replied Anna, modestly, " honours me 
beyond my desert; for the daughter of a simple burgher of 
Ghent must not look to be so distinguished by a Prmce of 
France. I am bound in all duty to your grace. But there is 
yet a nearer and a dearer tie — that of gratitude. Sir Simon 
de B^te protected me, cared for me, and made me even as the 
child of his own bosom, when I was an orphan, without a 
friend in this world to shelter me. He was to me a father 
indeed. My gratitude to him can cease but with life ; it is 
only from his hand that I would be given to another. Oh, 
my father!" she added, addressing herself to Sir Simon, " for 
such you have made me feel I ought to call you, — ^my father, 
bless me at the altar of God, as I there offer up the most holy 
of all vows, in giving this poor hand to Sir Walter ; and I 
doubt not but heaven will accept them, and make us happy as 
your own heart could wish us.* 

"Bless you, my child!" said Sir Simon; "why I bless you 
every hour I live, for you have made me feel, old as I am, 
that I am yet worth something, since I have been able to do 
some ffood to such a sweet creature as you are. May heaven 
and all the saints bless you ! and with this gracious king's 
leave, I will soon perform the office his young majesty would 
have enacted for me, and lead you to the church porch myself 
with all my heart." 

" We shall rejoice to see it," said the King; " and now, my 
friends, let us all to my tent, where we shall find the refresh- 
ment we need after this day's toil. We there will fill a goblet 
to wish joy to these honoured nuptials. Sir Walter, lead 
on with your affianced bride." 

Great was the glory of Sir Simon, when, a few days after 
the victory of Rosebecque, he led Anna to the church door as 
her father, on the occasion of her nuptials with Sir Walter, 
Lord of Anghien. But still greater was the glory of the good 
man, when, some time after, he gave two golden spoons, richly 
worked and chased under his own directions by his own people, 
bearing an inscription, importing that the said spoons were 
bestowed by Sir Simon de B6te, knight, master of the gold- 
smiths' company, and burgomaster of Ghent, upon the occa- 
sion of his acting as sponsor to the son and heir of Sir Walter, 
Lord of Anghien, and his fair spouse Anna of Ghent. 

THE END. 
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'THE WHITE HOODS,' and *DE FOIX,' 

•*May be consulted as very faithful and very pleasing chronicles 
of the elder day. ' — Quarterly Review, 

** In eiecuting this ta%-k, Mrs. liray has displayed a very intimate 
acquaintance with the writings of the chronicleis of those remote 
times, as well as with other sources, monumental and architectural, 
from which information respecting them can be derived. Nothing 
can be more accurate nor more striking than the pictures of tourna- 
ments and battles which she presents ; and in the less trite, and 
therefore, perhaps, more interesting features of the domestic habits 
and customs of the times, she is quite as successful. — It would be 
difficult, it not impossible, to point out any similar work in our lan- 
guage which more completely succeeds in conveying a familiar idea 
of the manners of a period, of which more grave history gives nothing 
but the prominent facts. — Nothing can be better adapted for the 
purposes of romance than the character of Gaston Phoebus Count 
De Foix. — All the minor details, the description of the habitations 
and manners of the people to whom the romance relates, are given 
with a fidelity and minuteness which can scarcely be too highly 

E raised, and which will even satisfy, if any thing can satisfy, the 
yper-criticism of the most fastidious antiquaries. The public taste 
of late appears to have been directed to subjects relating to the tiiae& 
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of chivalry; and among all the works which have recently appeared 
connected with those subjects we know of none more amusing and 
satisfactory than this romance of Mrs. Bray.*'— 'TAe Timet. 

DE FOIX: 

OR, SKETCHES OF THE MANNERS AVD CUSTOMS OF THK 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

" If the age of chivalry be past, as Mr. Burke said, when a mil- 
lion of swords did not leap from their scabbards to avenge the death 
of the ilUfated Marie AntoiDette* it is still preserved ia memory, 
and will continue to be perpetuated while it has historians like 
Mrs. Bray. Yes, gentle reader, smile not at the word historian^ for 
although De Foix professes only to be an historical romance, yet it 
is diJaUhful and vivid picture of the warlike character, manners, and 
customs of that chivalrous age — the fourteenth century. The readers 
or De Foix will be at once reminded of Sir Walter Scott. The story 
of De Foix may be considered as the thread on which gems of great 
value and great beauty are strung ; and it is sufficiently connected 
to engage the attention of the reader, unless, indeed, the charms of 
description should make him view the work as a series of distinct 
pictures, rather than as parts of the same group. We shall be glad 
again to meet her in the regions of historical romance. Mrs. Bray 
is a highly-gifted woman." — Literary Chronicle, 

THE PROTESTANT: 

A TALE OF TUE REIGN OF QUEEN MART. 

'* Such scenes as these form the staple of Mrs. Bray's novel of 
The Protestant. The incidents of the tale follow one another ra 
breathless rapidity, according to the hurried and fearful nature of the 
times they illustrate. The great agitators, Bonner, Gardiner, Thorn- 
ton, Harpsfield, Friar John of Spain, and others, are brought on 
the stage ; and the imaginary characters group admirably well 
with the historical. The heroine, Rose, is a beautiful creation ; her 
su£ferings are many, and her constancy under them is heroical. We 
regret that we have not space to lay before our readers some of the 
many fine things in a book which, if we mistake not, is destined 
to exert much influence, not only on account of its subjects, but of 
its talent.*' — New Monthly Magaxine. 

FITZ OF FITZ-FORD; a Legend of Devon. 

**This legend (of J*'tte;^rd) affords very agreeable reading: the 
main incidents are of a fearful interest; the charactei-s are various, 
well conceived, and natural, and are cast with great power and 
eflfect." — Atlienceum. 

"Mrs. Bray, whose former novels we have occasionally noticed, 
has lately produced auother, Fitz of Fitz-Ford, which well sustains 
the reputation her previous productions had earned, and entitles her 
to rank among the best female novelists of this day. The characters 
are forcibly drawn, the descriptions extremely agreeable and pic- 
turesque, and the authoress's knowledge of English antiquities has 
enabled her to g\ve an au oi VnixXx ^\A i«^\v<j\s;^\k<& details of her 
storv which enhances '\Xs Na\u^'* — The Tvme** 
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THE TALBA ; or. Moor of Portugal. 

<* The subject of the present romance was suggested to the 
authoress (formerly Mrs. Stothard, and well known as a practised 
and popular writer), as she tells us, by St. £vre*s picture, exhibited 
at Somerset House in 1829, of that extraordinary spectacle the 
crowning of a corpse as Queen of Portugal in the church of Alco- 
ba9a, when Don Pedro, the sovereign ot the time, stood by in the 
midst of courtly pomp, directing the ceremony, as if the ghostly 
remains of mortality, whose withert-d hands the courtiers kissed, 
had been a living queen. To enter further into the history of this 
remarkable transaction would be to lessen the interest to the reader 
who designs to peruse this work, which is really a clever historical 
romance of the modem school, and deserves no small share of com- 
mendation.*'— 2^ AlhefUBum. 

WARLEIGH: a Lecbmo of Devon. 

** Mrs, Bray has written a very clever and interesting tale, and 
proved that she possesses great qualifications as a writer of fiction. 
Though she has great fertility of invention, she knows how to select 
from the abundance of her materials. « * * * Every person 
who admires a work of genius and taste, will read this book.** 

Gentleman'i Magazine, 

•* From her very first production to the volumes (of Warleigh) 
now upon our table, her works, one and all, are faithtui transcripts 
of history, heightened and invested with every charm of fiction by 
the creative touch of genius, the necromantic power of imagination.*' 

Court Journal, 

TRELAWNY OF TREI.AWNE; or, THE PROPHECY: 

A LEGEND OF CORNWALL. 

'*Mrs. Bray*s tact and talent, her vast fund of antiquarian and 
local knowledge, and the happy facility with which (as inTrelawny) 
she brings it into play in illustrating the brilliant creations of her 
fancy, are matters too familiar lo the reading public to need any 
lengthened commendation at our hands.'* — St. James* Chronicle, 

**Mr8. Bray tells her story (Trelawny) with so much animation 
and effect, that one might imagine she had witnessed the scenes 
before, she desc:ibes them so well.'* — The Titnes, 

TRIALS OF THE HEART. 

•* The Tales in which the Trials of the Heart are described are 
delightfully written; as works of fiction, they abound in all the 
poetry of imagination, tempered with judgment, and reduced to the 
purposes of actual existence ; as narratives of facts, they are subli- 
mated by the genius of the writer, from the dulness of detail, and 
tilt tediouaness of repetition. There is tbTo\io\\OM\. ^VV \.Vv^v^ \:6\»& ^ 
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moral feeling, always perceptible* but never obtrusive ; morality is 
taught by example, and not thrust upon the reader by the dictation 
of ostentatious precept These volumes contain a variety of tales, 
all differing in incident and in the delineation of character; yet all 
equally replete wfth truth, and all written with a delicacy of feeling 
and accuracy of taste, the hnppy unity of which causes no other 
regret, than that the series is not longer, and the pleasure of the 
reader protracted to greater length." — The Times, 

** There is nothing wanting to render each narrative perfect in its 
kind. They are highly suggestive, natural, and pathetic, and their 
domestic interest is heic^htened throughout by a wide spirit of Chris* 
tian philanthropy." — Monthly Chronicle, 

** These volumes cannot be too highly commended. ♦ ♦ None 
has ever surpassed Mrs. Bray in her store of historical knowledge* 
splendour of imagination, depth of pathos, or command over the 
feelings and passions of her readers." — Naval and Military Gazette, 

HENRY DE POMEROY; a Legend op Devon. 

*'This romance is indeed a work of genius; throughout it is 

replete with nature; and if characters the most powerfully drawn, 

scenes of the highest dramatic effect, and a tale whose deep interest 

rises to the close, can insure success, these volumes will command 

, it.'' — Literary Gazette, 

"The Castle of Henry Pomeroy, near Totness, in Devonshire, 
one of the most stupendous ruins of its class in England, is the 
scene of this new romance. We are tempted to give the first place 
amongst Mrs. Bray's historical fictions to this production. The 
characters are forcibly delineated and contrasted: the incidents are 
well contrived and artistically distributed; and between dramatic 
dialogues and clever descriptions of localities, the reader is carried 
along through a dream of chivalry.*' — The Atlas. 

COURTENAY OF WALREDDON: 

A ROMANCE OF THE WEST. 

** With the deepest admiration, not only of the talents exercised 
upon this romance, but the wise and humane government of them, 
and the * sweet uses of humanity/ which they are made to serve, we 
welcome * Courtenay of Walreddon ' (a romance of the West, in tlie 
days of the Civil War), as a tale framed in all its parts to communi- 
cate those literary pleasures which* are longest remembered and 
most frequently renewed. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ The gipsy is delightful to 
the very last, and her devotion to her younger brother, one of the 
simplest, truest pictures, ever drawn from the promptings of the 
heart, and an intimacy with all the innocent play and fancy of its 
affections. Many interests are compressed into her story ; but her* 
self is the flower of all the romance amidst which she breathes." 

Ainsworth's Magasxne-t 
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request in a hesitating voice, more like a schoolboy reciting t 
set task than as a free demand arising from his own judgment 
or feelings. 

De Clisson, perfectly well acquainted with the young King's 
manner, and alive to the intrigues of the court, in a moment 
suspected the truth, that Charles had been tutored to make 
this request at the insti&;ation of others. He saw that the 
Duke of Burgimdy Jealous of his influence, as constable, 
over the prince's mind, and equally so of his popularity witk 
the French people) felt desirous to remove him at so important 
a crisis from the honoiu*able post he had hitherto held. Pos- 
sessing the full benefit of De Clisson's plans and counsel 
Burgundy, it was true, upon the very eve of their being put 
in practice, had urged the King (under the plea of detaining 
Sir Oliver near his own person) to induce him to resign his 
constableship; a thing that must deprive him of the honour 
and merit due to the leader of the conflict. De Clisson, there- 
fore, "turned immediately towards Burgundy, and as he faced 
him, darted upon the Duke one of those fierce and expressive 
looks which he was wont to glance upon his enemies from the 
only remaining organ of his sight. 

" Is it the Duke, or the King, that I must answer? " said 
Sir Oliver, in a voice of mingled scorn and irony. 

" It is I who make the request," said Charles ; for he feared 
being schooled bv his uncle in private, should he declare in 
public that such Iiad already been the case. 

"Your grace is a boy," replied the Constable hastily, "but 
your royal father, who placed me in my ofiice on the death 
of Du Guesclin, gAve it to me, not as a toy to play with in 
peace, but as a thing to bear the buffets of war. Look upon 
me, Charles, and as you bear your royal father's name and 
crown, and hold his sceptre, so likewise bear his noble spirit; 
act by justice, and not by the party rule of others." 

" Nay," said the young King, "we thought it but a wise 
counsel to have you near our own person the first time we are 
to look upon a real field of arms, where men play for victory, 
and the stake to be drawn is life." 

"Yes, my Prince," said De Clisson, "and where.the forfeit 
to be paid is honour. If your grace were to be placed in 
actual danger, I would be the first and the last to stand by 
your side. But do not, I conjure you, thus put your own and 
your father's most faithful servant to so much shame as to 
deprive him of that post where his honour and his danger are 
allied. For your own sake do not do it The vanguard have 
followed Oliver de Clisson through many a day of trouble, of 
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i hard blows, and of death. Should he now leave them, should 
I his banner droop in the rear, when it should float above their 
iron heads in front of the battle, they will become dispirited, 
I and their ranks may be easily broken. Do not, I beseech 
I you, do not ask the Constable to change his office even for a 
I day." 

I Charles was considerably moved; he hesitated, when the 
i Duke of Burgundy fixed upon him one of those stem and 
I speaking looks that sometimes overawe a young mind used to 
g their control, even as mad people are said to be ruled by the 
I look of their keepers. Charles turned aside his head, for he 
g feared to meet the looks of his uncle, and was pained by 
- beholding those of Sir Oliver, and said in a low voice to the 
I latter, ** Constable, we will have it so." 

De Clisson, deeply wounded, and no longer master of his 
I own feelings, threw himself at the King's feet, and taking his 
hand, as the tears burst into his eyes, exclaimed, *'0 Charles, 
my prince ! for your father's sake, if not for mine, do not thus 
disgrace a brave man, who has spent his life in the service of 
his sovereign; or, if I must resign, complete my ruin at once. 
Take my office, but not for a day only — take it for ever; and 
the shame that covers my old head with sorrow shall help me 
to the grave faster than those years that have already made 
it grey." 

Charles, whose feelings were at all times alive to the pain he 
infficted upon others, was wholly unequal to bear this appeaL 
He stood overwhelmed with grief and surprise, as the stout, 
the bold, the veteran De Chsson held his hand and dropped 
tears upon it 

The grief of females, or of children, of soft and tender 
minds, may sensibly affect us ; but when we see tears on a 
manly cheek, when a spirit that rises above ordinal minds 
(like the lordly oak amidst the forest) is bent with sorrow, even 
till it no longer can repress the bitter drops of anguish, there 
is something so powerful, so heart-moving in the sight, that 
it harrows rather than softens our feelings ; and our sympa- 
thies become oppressive and intensely painful. It was thus 
Charles felt at beholding the grief of the hardy and valiant 
Constable. He thought no more of his uncle or his chiding than 
if he had not been present; and raising Sir Oliver from the 
ground, exclaimed, as he threw himself into his embrace, 
** Be as you have ever been — still the dearest friend, and the 
Constable of France. Think no more of this. Do as you 
list; you shall have your own way; and your will shall be 



ours." 
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De Clisson returned heartily the young King's embrace; 
and overcome by the mingled emotions of grief, joy, and love 
to his young Prince, exclaimed, as he wrung his hand, " God 
bless you! St. Denis be praised! You are a worthy boy, 
and worthy of your father. ' 

The Duke of Burgundy, who saw the matter thus decided, 
and knew that it would be useless now to interfere, assumed 
a look the most unconcerned in the world, and walked a Uttle 
aside ; but as he did so he bit his lip, internally cursing De 
Clisson, and vowing hereafter to pay off on Sir Ouver the new 
score which he, the Duke, had placed to the account of 
jealousy, with something in addition, by way of interest, for 
delay in the discharge of the debt. The courtiers, who saw 
the King was pleased, and could not so easily read the Duke's 
mind, unanimously chimed into the same tune with their royal 
master, and the pavilion rang with the concord of their voices, 
which sang to the strain that the Constable could not do better 
than keep his old place in the van of to-morrow, and that he 
was the fittest person to fill that ofiice in the field. 

Harmony being once more restored, again the King led the 
discourse as to the measures that should be taken upon the 
opening of the battle. " There is one thing, my lords," said 
Charles, "that weighs upon our mind, and on which we would 
gladly consult you. Our brave knight. Sir Peter de Villiers, 
bears the oriflamme in this expedition : now as the oriflamme 
is a sacred banner, hitherto only displayed on the part of 
France when her men-at-arms march to the encounter of 
infidels, it goes against our conscience that this sacred emblem 
of our faith, as soldiers of Christ, should be unfurled to lead 
us on to battle with these unhappy rebels, who, although they 
be traitors, have yet known the baptism of God." 

The yOung King devoutly made the sign of the cross upon 
his bosom, and looked at Sir Oliver, as if expecting to hear 
his opinion, " I have been in many battles," said Sir Oliver, 
"where the late King, your father, led in person; for the 
oriflamme is never borne unless the King is present; but I 
never yet saw it displayed where the foe were other than un- 
baptised pagans and heathen infidels. Against Flanders, it 
cannot injustice be unfurled." 

Several of the courtiers, who appeared to listen with deep 
attention to this discourse, now bent their heads, accompany- 
ing the action with a sort of half shake of them, that implied 
assent; and some one ventured to utter the words "very 
true" — "very just" — "the Ghent men are rebels, but still 
baptised cliristians," etc. etc. 
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The Duke of Burg^undy, who was glad, perhaps, to find an 
opportunity to wreak some little spite by contradicting De 
CiLssion, now boldly gave his opinion on the opposite side, by 
saying, 'Mt is true, as the noble Constable has stated, that the 
onflamme of France cannot, and ouf ht not to be borne against 
Christians. But be it remembered that these Flemings are 
enemies to the true pope Clement of Avignon, and opemy ac- 
knowledge the false pontiff Urban of Rome. By doing so they 
are guilty of heresy ; and, as heretics, they can no loneer be 
considered Christians. The oriilamme, therefore, with all 
justice, may be unfurled against them." 

De Clisson, who was more of a soldier than a theologian, 
had no arguments to offer against this nice distinction made 
by the DuKe of Burgundy, so perfectly in character with the 
precepts set forth by the pope Clement himself; for his holi- 
ness nad publicly pronounced all the followers and believers in 
Christ to be infidels, unless they also acknowledged himself as 
the true deputy of Heaven and St. Peter upon earth. For the 
crime of unbeuef in him, the Flemings had been excommuni- 
cated by Clement; who, then, should dare to consider them as 
Christians? 

Sir Oliver was silent, and the young King had nothing to 
say against the authority of his noliness of Avignon. The 
courtiers, therefore, once more shook their heads, but at pre- 
sent on the opposite side, for they now bent them towards the 
Duke of Burgundy; and again remarking it was *very true,* 
'Clement was a pope, and Urban was no pope, therefore 
Urbanists could be no Christians;' bearing the oriflamme 
against those of Flanders was finally settled as a lawful and 
just privilege, without farther debate. 

"And now, dear lords," said the King, "let each of you 
retire to his tent for the night — ^let each endeavour to take 
repose, that he may the better be enabled to bear the fatigues 
of to-morrow, when, I doubt not, God and St. Denis will bless 
our arms with victory. To-morrow, as soon as it shall be the 
dawn of day, we will hear a solemn mass ; and we would beg 
your attendance, that we may conquer or die, as it becomes 
Christians, within the bosom of the church. Good-night, Sir 
Oliver, and may we again sup to-morrow in company, rejoic- 
ing together as the victors of Rosebecque ; a thing we doubt 
not, since our Constable and our brave nobles take the field. 
My Lord de Montmorenci, and you my Lord de St. Py, a word 
in your ear." 

Both the young noblemen were instantly at the King's side. 
"We would beg of you," continued Charles, "to stay with us 
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in our tent till all this good company shall have departed, 
since we have something of importance to speak to you upon." 
Both the knights howed assent. 

The company dispersed, when the matter of importance upon 
which the hoy King wished to consult his two young and 
favourite companions, proved to he nothing more nor less (we 
are sorry to disappoint the reader, hut so it was) than which of 
his two new and brilliant suits of armour he should determine 
to wear for the first time on the morrow ! Both were so hand- 
some, that the King could not positively tell which to choose; 
and after trying on first the one and then the other, and 
walking up and down, and looking at himself again and again 
in the mirror that was placed up for that purpose in his tent, 
it finally required the united consideration and opinions of both 
the young lords above named to determine nim which to 
choose, and after all he went to bed still doubtfuL And, as 
truth obliges us to be a faithful narrator, we are afiraid that we 
must say, the King at last fell asleep whilst holding the im- 
portant debate in his own mind, not concerning the rights of 
the Earl of Flanders, the intrigues of his uncles, the manly 
feelings of De Clisson, nor the victory of the morrow; but 
whether, of the Milan or the Bourdeaux suit of mail, the one 
was handsomer than the other. 

We hope the reader will pardon this : for be it remembered, 
a boy may be a king, but a boy will always feel as a boy, and 
Charles was but sixteen years old. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

The order of our narrative obliges us to return to the fair Anna 
and her gallant lover Sir Walter d'Anghien, who, under colour 
of the night, were journeying from the camp of the allied 
armies to the convent of St. Magdalen. Sir Walter, who had 
felt considerable anxiety at the thought of what might happen 
to her should he fall in the conflict of the morrow, had gladly 
assented to the proposal of Sir Simon de B^te; and though 
there might be some danger in conveying Anna from the camp 
towards a convent, situated near that part of the country 
occupied by the enemy, still of two evils he deemed it the 
least; certain that the sanctuary of St. Magdalen would be 
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■ respected, as the abbess was the widow of a distinfiaiished 
• dtSen of Ghent 

With the utmost silence and caution, Sir Walter and his few 
I attendants now rode by the side of the litter in which Anna 
f was placed. Neither the fair orphan nor her conductor had 
I exchanged a word since they quitted the camp, but their 
i thoughts were fondly employed upon each other. 

Anna thought, too, of her father's death ; and shuddered 
as she recollected that the fatal cup, which had suddenly 
snatched him from life, even in the midst of his guilty and 
rebellious career, had been administered to him by the hand 
of his enemy, Gilbert Matthew ; that very Gilbert, who had 
once dared to solicit her to become his wife. Such were the 
sad thoughts of Anna. One followed quickly the other in 
fearful retrospection, till her reverie was at length disturbed 
by her observing that the litter in which she was conveyed 
had been stopped for a moment, whilst Sir Walter, and the 
varlet who acted as guide, were holding a debate in a low voice. 
Anna now ventured to draw aside the ciu'tain, and to look 
out, with the intent to inquire what might interrupt their 
progress. The night was dark, for, as we before noticed, the 
moon was frequently wholly obsciu'ed by the thick clouds 
that drifted before the wind. Ere Anna could inquire as to 
what had chanced to occasion the stoppage of the litter, Sir 
Walter d'Anghien sprang forward, and hastily bade some 
one, who was advancing, " Stop, at the peril of his life." 

The person addressed (who was alone and on horseback) 
seemed instantly to recognise the voice of D'Anghien ; as he 
said, " Sir Walter d' Anghien, do not fear me, I am a friend. 
I go to seek your uncle the Earl of Flanders. I bring him 
important news, the subject of which I must communicate to 
no one save himself. Let me pass, then, I pray you, and 
offer me no hindrance when I go to do my duty." 

Anna involuntarily dropped the curtain that she held in 
her hand, and sunk back m the litter, shuddering to find that 
her ear had caught the accents of Gilbert Matthew. Her 
thoughts, but a moment before, had dwelt with terror upon 
his recollection, as the justly suspected miurderer of her 
father; and the sound of his voice, so sudden, so unexpected, 
and at such a time, now seemed to her imagination harsh and 
discordant, and to come with as bad an augury of evil as the 
croak of the night-bird, that is said to be an ill omen to the 
sick or the d}dng. 

Sir Walter d'Anghien had never liked Gilbert Matthew, 
for he hated his fawning manners and his cunning ; but he 
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knew him to have heen appointed the deacon of the pilots by 
his uncle, and that he was also a favoiured servant of the 
Countess of Artois. He knew likewise the nature of the 
intelligence Lewis de Male expected to learn from this man, 
and that it was necessary that he should be apprized of it, 
before it became generally known at the court of France. 
Sir Walter, therefore, now drew Gilbert a little apart from the 
men who came with him, and said in a low voice, " Gilbert, 
I can guess the intelligence you bear to my uncle. The 
Countess of Artois is dead, is she not?" 

" She is indeed," replied Gilbert. 

" And the manner of her death ?" said Sir Walter. 

" Was strange and inexplicable," rejoined Gilbert. "None 
of the leeches could tell of what sickness she departed. The 
Countess spoke little, but she pined, and — made a fearful 
ending," continued Gilbert, in* a lower voice ; ** for the priest 
who went to shrive her left her without doing his office. She 
would not heed him, and he looked blank wiui horror; but be 
said nothing. I can tell you no more now, for I must instantly 
seek the Earl ; and I fear I have already lost the right road 
to the camp. I have been wandering about for the last two 
hours in the midst of darkness. Can you spare one of your 
people to put me in the right path ? He shall return to you 
agam ; but my delay may be of the utmost consequence to my 
lord of Flanders, since, besides this intelligence, I bear letters 
to him from the governor of Artois." 

" We have but one man who can act as a guide through 
this circuitous route," replied Sir Walter; " and we, too, are 
bent upon an important trust that demands both haste and 
caution. But we will move softly on awhile, and the guide 
shall return with you as far as the cross roads on the heath 
that we have just passed ; then you cannot miss your way. 
There part with the man, and bid him ride back to join us 
again with all speed, as we cannot proceed without him." 

"He shall do so," said Gilbert; "1 will not delay you a 
moment more than needful. But you know the importance 
of my intelligence to the Earl of Flanders." 

Sir Walter knew it indeed, and felt greatly vexed that any 
necessity should arise at the present time to occasion the least 
delay in conducting Anna to the convent; but he dared not 
disoblige his uncle, by refusing to lend Gilbert Matthew the 
assistance of the guide for so short a space of time. Accord- 
ingly they set off together, whilst Sir Walter advanced to the 
side of the litter, and made Anna acquainted with the cause 
of this little delay in their journey. 
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Gilbert Matthew was one of those people who never let 
anything pass without desiring to know all they can about it, 
whether it concerns them or not. He was so artful and cal- 
culating in his nature, that he would often speculate upon the 
slightest circumstance, with a hope that in some way or other 
it might prove useM to himself; so that he never failed to 
gain what insight he could into any subject of secrecy or 
importance that fell within the scope of his observation. 

He had observed the litter; but he did not know who was 
in it. Still he thought it must contain some one of conse- 
quence, as Sir Walter d'Anghien was the leader of the escort. 
And at such an hour of the night, to quit the camp upon the 
very eve of battle was most strange. " There must be some- 
thing extraordinary in all this," thought Gilbert, ** and I am 
determined to find it out." With this resolution, he no sooner 
was out of the hearing of Sir Walter's party, than he began to 
act upon it, and under pretext of his horse being jaded with 
travel, he slackened his pace, and thus questioned the guide : 
" You have a dark night for travelling. You must know well 
the road that you are going, not to lose your way; is it very 
far off? For if it is, you may chance to have the morning light 
and the White Hoods upon you together." 

"I know my road well enough,* replied the guide; "but 
I do not know if I have Sir Walter's leave to talk about it." 

"Certainly not, to strangers," said Gilbert; "for you saw 
when Sir Walter and I talked upon the subject, he drew me 
aside even from his own people; and I know well he told me 
of the importance of your charge in the litter yonder ; you 
understand what I mean?" 

" Why, ay, it may be so," answered the guide, who, being 
somewhat simple, was the more easily duped by Gilbert 
Matthew. " The charge may be of importance to Sir Walter ; 
but, for my own part, I think it not overwise to run one's 
head into danger for the sake of any damsel the night before 
a battle." 

" So," thought Gilbert, "there is some mystery indeed in 
this, but I will find it out;" and turning to the man, he con- 
tinued artfully to address him, sapng, " Ay, but for such a 
damsel as she is, it is a different thing, you know." 

" I do not know that at all," answered the guide; " for my 
part, I should have thought the daughter of such an old traitor 
as John Lyon, for I know her well enough, an odd sort of 
damsel for Sir Walter or the Earl to look after. But St. 
Benedict bless them ; great men will have their whims, so I 
say nothing." 

I. A A 
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" And I say nothing, and ask nothing too/' replied Gilbert; 
" but this I say, that I must get my horse on a little faster, a 
it will be longer than I think before I gain the French camp, 
or you return back to guide your charge in the litter yonder, 
to — to — pshaw, I forget the name of the place — to—" 

"To the convent of St. Magdalen," said the guide, filling 
up the blank occasioned by the affected lapse of memory in 
Gilbert Matthew. " Oh, ay, to the convent of St. Magdalen," 
said the deacon ; " and now, my good fellow, here are three 
roads; which of them am I to take? for here you must leave 
me, and you must spare neither spur nor breath to ride back 
as fast as you can to Sir Walter. And here is an old crown 
to reward you for your trouble, and as a proof of my respect 
for the prudence and caution which you have shewn m speak- 
ing of your master's affairs." 

"Thanks, noble master deacon," said the guide; "look, 
do you see the plain yonder ? now observe that fire that bums 
so bright, it is the watch-fire of oiur camp ; keep that in view, 
guide your horse in a straight line towards it, and you will be 
there in less than half an hour. But do not go towards the 
right hand, because that road leads in the Section of the 
camp of the enemy, near yonder hill, called * Mont d'Or,' and 
you might chance to fall in with their scouts, or with the out- 
post. — The beacon is your sure guide ; and so a good night, 
and a safe ride to you, master deacon." 

The guide turned his horse's head, and driving his spurs 
into his sides, set off to rejoin the party with the litter, and 
Gilbert Matthew continued the road as ne had been directed. 
For some time he journeyed on witliout any interruption, and 
as he did so, his tnoughts formed themselves into something 
like the following curious soliloquy. 

" Let me think. — How stands the account? I have revenged 
myself on John Lyon. — I have fooled the Earl of Flanders 
into a trust and security that makes him think me his most 
faithful servant. — I tutored the Countess of Artois, in spite of 
her proud and insolent soul, to obey my suggestions, my will. 
— I have made even old Ursula useful to me, though she is 
the tool of the White Hoods, and of that accursed Peter du 
Bois. — I had planned to do the Earl such ser\'ice, by intriguing 
to secure to him the possession of Artois, in right of his mother, 
independent of the French, that he must have rewarded me 
after my own will ; and, for that reward, I had marked out, 
sooner or later, Anna should be my own. — Yes, Anna, that 
disdainful beauty, whose blood I once attempted to spill in 
^requital of her scorn. But 1 have thought better of it ; and I 
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would now rather that she should satisfy my vengeance, hy 
satisfying my passion. This was the fair side of the account. 
But now how stands it? Before my hopes are ripe, some 
accursed devil haunts the mind of the Countess of Artois, and 
she sickens, or, as I suspect, she falls hy one of those slow 

Soisons she was so fond of administering to others. — Well, her 
eath was rather too soon for me ; my lady Countess should 
have lived till I had done with her at least, as the instrument 
of my preferment. Still, all wears a fair face ; when lo ! I 
come, and before my plans are ripe, I find the dearest baffled 
— find, that the very woman I had sworn either to possess or 
to destroy, is already within the power of another, safe under 
the escort of Sir Walter d'Anghien, who is to bestow her, for- 
sooth, within the walls of St. Magdalen. Let St. Magdalen 
look well to her charge ; for if Gilbert Matthew's policy fails 
him not at such a crisis, he will take advantage of these blessed 
times — times for wise men to profit by, and, with the first 
band of trusty varlets he can raise, St. Magdalen shall by force 
be rid of her charge, and the outrage will be laid to the account 
of the White Hoods. There will be another comfort in this 
sweet mode of vengeance, for it will annoy Anna's kindred by 
ber disgrace ; and thus shall Gilbert Matthew work a full 
revenge on that accursed Du Bois." 

The worthy deacon, who entertained himself by these 
thoughts and speculations, was so wholly absorbed by them, 
and the feelings of hatred and malignity by which they were 
accompanied, that he actually uttered the last sentence aloud, 
as he rode on somewhat more heedlessly than the place and 
the circumstances of the time could warrant. Whilst uttering 
this sentence, he passed some low and thick bushes near the 
road side ; but, what was his astonishment, to hear his own 
vehement expressions of revenge against Du Bois answered 
by others equally vehement against himself. " Du l^ois will 
avenge himself on thee, base wretch !" exclaimed a voice, as 
the speaker suddenly arose from his lurking place amongst the 
bushes, and accompanied his reply with a furious blow, that 
at once hurled the deacon from lus horse, and laid him and 
his plans to wallow in the dirt, of which alone they both were 
worthy. 

Inunediately Peter du Bois, and a band of stout fellows, 
well armed with their Flemish clubs, completely surrounded 
the deacon, as they sallied from behind the thick bushes, 
where they had lain in ambush ; not expecting, indeed, to fall 
in with Gilbert Matthew, for they looked to surprise a nobler 
game, but still he was a welcome prize. A spy of Du Bois 

aa2 
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had brought intelligence, that Sir Walter d'Anghien, and a 
■mall party, were leaving the camp on some secret expedition, 
and had taken the road to the left of < Mont d'Or.* On learn- 
ing this, Du Bob had no longer heeded the extraordinary 
appearances of the hill, nor the sounds that had disturbed the 
camp, but hastened to lie in ambush, and to intercept the 
progress of his enemies. He arrived too late to surprise Sir 
Walter d'Anghien, who had already passed in safety; bnt 
Gilbert Matthew, the ancient enemy of Peter, the murderer of 
John Lyon, was a capture only second in value to Sir Walter 
nimself. 

Du Bois raised his sword to strike Gilbert dead on the in- 
stant; but, as if recollecting himself, he dropped his arm, and 
turning to one of his men, he said, " Secure the villain. He 
shall not die here; bear bun in safety, as you value your lives, 
to the tent of Von Artaveld. We may gain some intelligence 
from this dastard, of the utmost consequence to our cause. If 
he attempt to escape, or to cry aloud, knock out his brains on 
the instant." 

The order was no sooner given than it was executed, and 
Gilbert Matthew, half stunned by the blow he had received in 
his fall, did not recover a fiill consciousness till he found hinh 
self in the tent of Von Artaveld, surrounded by Du Bois and 
his people. Peter now inquired for Von Artaveld, and learned 
that he was already departed, with a body of men-at-arms, 
for Mont d'Or, in consequence of the disturbance occasioned 
by the extraordinary occurrence we have noticed in a former 
chapter. 

Du Bois expressed his vexation that Von Artaveld was not 
present; but tiuming to Gilbert Matthew, he said, in a tone of 
hardened indifference: "I will take upon me to hang thee, 
wretch, without the concurrence of my fellow captain in arms. 
This night shall avenge the miurder of John Lyon. But first 
the torture shall wring from thee whatever intelligence may 
profit us;" and turning to a savage-looking fellow who stood 
near, Du Bois whispered in his ear. The man instantly left 
the tent, as if to obey his orders. 

Bianca, who (at the time Du Bois had entered with Gilbert 
as his prisoner) was preparing herself to mount the horse that 
stood without the entrance ready for her, now moved to com- 
passion by the horrid threats of the torture which Peter held 
out to Gilbert, turned towards him, and said, in a mild but 
firm manner, "There is no justice in cruelty; spare that 
wretched man the torture, lest the agonies of his body so dis- 
tract his mind, that he die without penitence to God; nay, 
Du Bois, spare him." 
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"Yes," cried Du Bois, "I will spare him, even as he did 
our ancient leader and captain ; I will spare him the remaining 
portion of time that might have heen allotted to him in this 
world ; and if, as priests tell us, a sudden death he sometimes 
but a swifter road to eternal misery, he shall this night speed 
bis flight to meet it. Come, prepare," continued Du Bois, as 
he looked upon the amazed culprit; "confession shall obtain 
for thee the grace of hanging; otherwise, tortures that shall 
wring thy miscreant limbs, and tear thy court-pampered body 
piecemeal, shall force ft-om thy dying agony such intelligence 
as I would learn. Here comes my varlet, and with him the 
instruments of vengeance; hold forth thy hand, deacon, and 
see how it can bear this iron." 

"^*Du Bois," said Bianca, interposing, "I forbid this cruelty. 
Nay, on thy peril, I command tnee to forbear it; in the name 
of thy noble colleague, Von Artaveld, I forbid it. He wiU 
execute justice upon the guilty; but never will he sanction an 
act of torture." 

''Leave us, woman," replied Du Bois; and he added, in his 
accustomed tone of sarcasm, " you are strangely changed, your 
nature is altered with your apparel, I trow. Yet I remember 
^hen the delicate Bianca coidd, under a woman's gite, cherish 
feelings that others of her sex, all as delicate, would have 
termed bold and cruel. But the new page is turned effeminate, 
and practises fantasies even in wantonness." 

"I heed not yoiur taunts," said Bianca; "or rather I receive 
them as my due, since, alas ! she who has once unhappily for- 
gotten to respect herself, must look to be so forgotten by others. 
But I will not quit this spot whilst you deal with Gilbert 
Matthew." 

"You will not," he answered; "who made you the super- 
Tisor of Du Bois?" 

"My own resolution," replied Bianca; " I will witness, and 
report your conduct, to Von Artaveld." 

"Do so, then," said Du Bois scornfully; "and begin the 
account with»telling him, that it is I who dare to amx this 
iron on the hand of the most cunning villain that ever it yet 
grasped—that it is I who thus clench it with the gripe of torture." 

Gilbert Matthew, who, naturally a coward, had been hitherto 
absolutely dumb from terror and amazement, scarcely knowing 
what passed around him, whilst a ghastly paleness overspread 
his countenance, and every limb trembled with fear, now, on 
feeling the iron (that was so constructed as to inflict on pres- 
sure the most acute torture), seemed at once to be recalled to 
his senses by intolerable pain, and he exclaimed aloud, in a 
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voice that resembled a scream more than an exclamation, 
" Forbear, forbear ! save me from the torture, and I will teD 
you all, nay, more than you desire to know. Save my life! 
grant me but life, and I can tell you what this night shall 
give success to your cause." 

" Nay, ' ' said Du Bois, " I will keep my faith with thee, wretch 
as thou art, and unworthy even the grace of a dog that is 
hanged by a tight rope, or drowned with a stone about his 
neck, to put him quickly out of misery; yet will I keep my 
faith. Confess — give up all the intelligence trusted to thy 
care, to thy craft and cunning, and the torture shall be spared. 
Death is a short debt, which all pay one day or other, and 
thine shall be swift and easy." 

Gilbert, who was alike a coward and a villain, wished for 
nothing so much as life, so he might gain it on any terms. 
He now, in a fit of absolute despair, threw himself at the feet 
of Du Bois, caught hold of his mantle that hung over his 
armour, and clinging to it, supplicated servilely and fervently 
for life ; whilst his face, hitherto pale with fear, became flushed 
and moist with the very energy of despair. " Noble Du Bois," 
said he, "give me but life, but life on any terms, and I will 
tell you all. I will betray the Earl of Flanders, tie French; 
I will serve you, I will join your cause, obey you, toil for you. 
Give me but life, and I will be your slave. Save me but from 
death, and I will kneel to you for ever." 

Whilst the miserable Gilbert Matthew thus continued to 
plead for life in the most abject terms, Peter Du Bois stood 
with his arms folded, and looked upon him with an unchanged 
mien: with that air of hardened coldness and indiflerence 
which neither shewed a relenting spirit, nor yet a positive 
persistence in his purpose ; it seemed as if Du Bois, for the 
indulgence of his accustomed malice, was determined to let 
Gilbert plead on as long as he would, in order to hold him 
in the worst of all tortures, that of suspense. The wretch 
again entreated; but Du Bois still remaining silent, he turned 
to Bianca, and conjured her to plead for him. • 

A glance of indignation flashed from the expressive eyes 
of the Italian. "Do not appeal to me," she said; "if any- 
thing could steel my heart to make me wholly insensible to 
the tortures and death that threaten you, it would be that base 
and abject spirit which can thus stoop to beg for life, on terms 
that would disgrace a slave. Yet, Du Bois, let this man live ; 
for surely to grant him a life so contemptible must at last be 
the worst punishment you can inflict upon him. He will live 
despised by all men." 
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" No," said Du Bois ; " let him speak his intelligence, and 
I will spare him the torture; hut he shall die, I will crush him 
with as little commiseration as I would the earth-worm that 
crawls at my foot." 

Gilbert now saw there was no hope, and despair aided by 
the natural cunning of his mind, suggested to nim an expe- 
dient which his spirit as a man woidd never have supplied. 
He suddenly rose up, and assuming a dogged look, held out 
his hand as if to receive the torture, and exclaimed, *' Well, 
then, since I must die, I will die by the torture. J will not 
accept of any half conditions; I will have life or nothing; 
and too late may you learn, Du Bois, that had you but granted 
life to Gilbert Matthew, he could at this hour have placed 
your most successful, ay, your most inveterate enemy, within 
your power. He could have given to you Sir Walter d'An- 
ghien, ay, and your run away lunswoman Anna, to boot." 

" What," said Du Bois, " what is this you aver? Could you, 
upon the very eve of battle, place within our power Sir 
Walter d'Anghien? Such a prize might make the day our 
own ; he is the very life-blood to the EarVs cause. Without 
him not a man of Lewis's party but would lead on dispirited 
and heart-fallen. The French alliance would be as nothing; 
and even, if we spare his life, such a hostage in our hands, 
should the battle fail to be decisive, would enable us to make 
our own terms. What proof have you that this is true ?" 

"There needs no proof," replied Gilbert. "I can offer 
none but a life you have already pronounced forfeited ; but 
this I can do, I can pay the forfeit, die, and keep my own 
counsel. On the other hand, promise me but to spare my life, 
if what I assert be true, and within an hour, if you do as I 
direct. Sir Walter d'Anghien shall stand your, prisoner within 
this very tent. If you fail, or if I speak falsely, you can but 
execute your vengeance upon me." 

Du Bois mused a moment; he looked stedfastJy upon Gil- 
bert Matthew, who met his gaze with a steady unmoved 
effrontery ; for even a coward can be firm when life depends 
on firmness, and it was Gilbert's last and only chance: "Yes," 
said Du Bois, " it is worth the trial. Wretch that thou art, 
although I hate and loathe thee, yet will I profit by thee ; if 
anything like profit can come from thy villany and cunning. 
Yes, I will promise to spare thy worthless, thy low, thy abject 
life. Thou shalt be free to breathe the air as toads are, whilst 
they infect it. If thy assurances prove true, if Sir Walter 
d'Anghien by thy counsel is placed within my power this 
night, thou shalt live ; but if thou hast deceived me (or if I 
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even fail in the attempt), thou shalt die in tortures lingenng 
and terrihle, worse than even thy own fears can paint them, 
and thine are the fears of a coward." 

" Then lose not a moment," said Gilbert Matthew, eagerly; 
** take a strong guard of thy most determined men-at-amu. 
Go direct, and with all speed, to the convent of St. Magdalen; 
surround it. You will there meet with Sir Walter d'Anghioi 
conducting the daughter of John Lyon, to place her in that 
sanctuary till the battle of the morrow is past* His men are 
but few ; he may be overpowered without a blow being struck, 
since he cannot resist numbers, desperate as he is in courage. 
But lose not a moment, or it will be too late." 

Du Bois obeyed this last counsel on the instant. He sum- 
moned a chosen band, left Gilbert under a strong guard to be 
held in readiness for life or death, as the enterprise should 
succeed or fail, and set off with all possible speed for the 
convent of St. Magdalen, which was not indeed far off. He 
had no doubt that he should reach its walls before Sir Waiter; 
as in order to avoid falling in with any of the White Hoods, 
D'Anghien had taken a long and circuitous route in his pas- 
sage from the French camp to the convent. Bianca now left 
the tent, in order to proceed to * Mont d'Or,' where she was to 
take her station to hold the horse in readiness for Von Arta- 
veld, should necessity require him to use the noble animal oo 
the morrow. As she mounted, she heard the distant trampling 
of horses feet, at length they died away as the party headed by 
Du Bois quitted the outskirts of the camp on their daring 
enterprise. 

Bianca trembled when she reflected upon what had so 
lately passed within the camp ; and though she recollected 
the injuries she-had sustained from Lewis de Male, occasioned 
by his love for the beautiful Anna, yet, amidst her own bitter 
reflections, she now felt pity for Anna's unoffending innocence, 
and for her impending fate. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Upon the morning of that day, so eventful in the annals of 
Flemish history, the dawn broke faintly and dimly through 
clouds of deep obscurity. A mass of dusky vapour hung 
above the heads of the opposed armies, and hid, with its 
^ey and heavy veil, the sun that had arisen again to light 
the earth. There is a solemnity which accompanies the ex- 
pectation of every great event, and hardened indeed must be 
the mind wholly insensible to such a feeling. The present 
hour was one capable of inspiring it in every bosom through- 
out the camp; for, fraught with high expectation, anxious 
hope, and awful suspense, it was rendered yet more solemn 
by this dull and melancholy approach of day. 

The clear but deep toll of a solitary bell was now heard 
throughout the camp of the allied armies, as the summons to 
one general mass, previous to the battle. In eager haste, the 
nobles, the courtiers, and the knights, hurried to the tent of 
the young king, where they were to be present to assist in the 
'solemn office. 

Clad in armour, with a grave and becoming mien, bare- 
headed from respect to the sanctity of the occasion, Charles 
advanced near to the temporary altar that had been prepared 
within his tent; and there, after the mass was duly said, he 
reverently confessed himself to his own chaplain, whilst those 
of his court followed his example. The priests who attended 
the army had enough to do at this time, and would have had 
more than enough, but that the yoxms warriors, eager for the 
fray, and thinking more on victory than on death, made but 
« short shrift. 

The mass ended, the young King graciously received, from 
liis cupbearer, the goblet that was offered to him, on bended 
knee. He drank of the wine, and, bowing to all his assem- 
bled knights, pledged to their success in arms. The example 
vas followed by aJl present; but when the Lord Lewis de 
If ale took the cup, he was observed to hold it with a trem- 
bling hand, and ms countenance expressed an extraordinary 
aid intense anxiety. *i Cousin of Flanders," said the King, 
"God forbid that thy brow, like the heavy mist of this mom- 
iig, should augur evil to our cause. Cousin, it is thy own 
ciuse we are about to uphold. Look then, upon our people, 
aid our gallant train, with a cheerful and assured mien, and 
n»t as if you doubted either their good faith or the strength 
of their lances in your behalf." 
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"I doubt neither, my gracious Prince," replied Lewis de 
Male; "but there is something 1 fain would speak to your 
grace in private, something which has much moved me." 

"Good, my lords and gentle knights," said Charles, "draw 
aside awhile, that we may learn from this noble Earl the 
cause of his grief, in the hope to remedy it by our counsel, or 
to give it oiu: sympathy." 

The attendants instantly drew aside, and Lewis eagerly 
told the young King his fears, on the strange and unaccount- 
able absence of Sir Walter d'Anghien, at a time when his 
presence was most needed. "I know not what to think," 
said Lewis. " If the absence of my nephew should become 
generally known before the onset,, my people will be dis- 
spirited; for Sir Walter is the idol of the men-at-arms, he has so 
often led them on to victory; and should a false and malicious 
report become current, that he has forsaken my cause, I much 
fear many would desert me, on the bare supposition, that for 
some injustice of mine, Sir Walter had abandoned me at the 
very hour I most need his support." 

"It is indeed extraordinary," said the King; "can you in 
no way account for the absence of Sir Walter? At this time, 
his own honour, and the love of gallant deeds, even without' 
an interest in your cause, would lead him to seek victory; for 
a spirit like D'Anghien 's, daring, and fuU of fire, courts 
danger as a pastime, and meets it, as the lion doth the hun- 
ter's spear, with reckless defiance." 

"I fear," replied Lewis, "but yet I dare speak it to no ear 
save that of my gracious Prince — I fear Sir Walter has fallen 
into the hands of the White Hoods. I would conjure your 
majesty to think what can be done to gain some intelligence 
of my gallant nephew, and yet to prevent his absence firom 
becoming generally known, lest it should spread a panic 
throughout my own bands/' 

Charles listened with deep interest. He mused a moment, 
and then said, "We blame ourself; it was an act of impru- 
dence in us to sanction Sir Walter's leaving the camp last 
night, to conduct the damsel under your charge to the con- 
vent of St. Magdalen. We will do what we can to be of 
service; the remedy, perhaps, may be too late, but we will 
try it. Sir Walter's absence for the present must not \e 
known to your people. The deep mist of this morning mty 
for a time help to beguile them ; for the fog is so dense, one 
wing of our army cannot behold the other; thus may each 
believe Sir Walter to be stationed with the other. In the 
mean time, I will take upon me to put in execution a plan 
that I feel my uncles would not allow if they knew it. My 
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plan is this — the burgomaster of the White Hoods, Sir Simon 
ae Bdte, is our prisoner : we will make known to him what 
has chanced; there is much honesty in that old man, let my 
imcles say what they will about him. He shall go to the 
camp of his own people, and we will exact from him a pro- 
mise that he shall seek out Sir Walter d'Anghien, should your 
nephew be in the hands of the Ghent men, and send him 
back hither in exchange for himself, prisoner for prisoner." 

"I fear Du Bois will never consent to that measure," 
replied Lewis. " He will deem such a prisoner as Sir Walter 
worth fifty of Sir Simon's standing." 

"I grant it is a desperate chance," said Charles; "but it 
seems to me the only one. Here, my Lord Lewis, bear my 
ring to the guard who have Sir Simon under their charge. 
Give him liberty and a swift steed ; let him have a safe con- 
duct to the outpost. Let not a moment be lost; but charge 
them to keep suent what I have done, or there are those who 
will overrule even their prince. Take the ring, and begone." 

Lewis de Male instantly obeyed the young King's sugges- 
tion. Sir Simon heard the Earl's communication with a feeling 
of the liveliest interest; and when he learned that his beloved 
and adopted child Anna, and her faithful Sir Walter, had 
probably fallen into the hands of the White Hoods, he ex- 
claimed, " If Von Artaveld holds them, there is nothing to 
fear; but if Du Bois is their keeper — for God's sake let me to 
horse, I will instantly away ! " and so saying he left the tent, 
mounted a horse that he could scarcely manage, and prepared 
to depart with only four or five men-at-arms, appomted by 
the Earl to attend him in his embassy to the enemy's camp; 
and swearing to Lewis that he would serve Sir Walter and 
Anna whilst a drop of blood flowed in his veins. Sir Simon 
set offfiiU speed towards the army of his fellow-citizens. 

No sooner had Sir Simon departed than the Earl of Flanders 
returned to the King's tent. He found Charles cased in his 
armour, and ready to lead on his own battalion in support of 
the van of the army, that was this day to be headed by Sir 
Oliver de Clisson, the left wing being committed to the charge 
of Lewis de Male. To each distinguished leader a conspicuous 
post was assigned, and all seemed eager to engage in the 
conflict. The name of Sir Walter d'Anghien was now repeated, 
and Lewis intimated that his nephew was busied in marshal- 
ling a part of his own band; thus artfully endeavouring to 
hide the circumstance of his absence, as he too justly feared 
a knowledge of it might be injurious to his cause. 

All the chief knights and leaders were impatient to leave 
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the King's tent, to take their several stations, but none was 
more impatient than Charles himself, who now looked upon 
his shield, and now upon his sword, as if he longed to display 
them in the face of open day, and at the head of his people. 
His uncles, and Sir Oliver de Clisson, who had given their 
consent that even at his tender a.se the Prince should take the 
field, agreed so to station and suSound him that he should be 
as much as possible guarded from personal danger. Again 
Charles urged his Constable to quit the tent; and turning to 
the young Count de Montmorenci, who bore the oriflamme, 
that sacred banner, in his hand, he said, "Noble Montmorenci, 
that holy banner, which is never unfurled but when a king of 
France leads on his people in his own person, that banner 
does but droop here. Oh, how I long to see it wave in the 
open field, as it rises far above all other banners, even as the 
IVince, whose presence it proclaims, should rise above other 
men in valour as he does in greatness, else is he unworthy of 
a crown ! My Lord Constable, why do we tarry here ?" 

Sir Oliver de Clisson, delighted to witness the gallant bear- 
ing of the young King, exclaimed, whilst he embraced Charles 
with paternal affection, " God defend you, gracious boy ! there 
spoke the blood of France. The crown sits upon a young 
brow, but upon a bold one. May Oliver de Clisson live but 
to see you win a fair fame in arms, the victor of this field, and 
he will gladly die, and lay his bones beside your noble father 
in the tomb. But there is one thing that a young man in 
arms, though a prince, must learn from an old one — prudence. 
Haste will often betray a good cause. We will all to our 
stations ; but the van must not advance during this deep mist. 
Our enemies are strongly posted ; we shall but concise our- 
selves, since they know the country, and we do not. Let us 
wait, and watch in profound silence the favourable moment; 
and I will give the signal." 

Sir Oliver then explained his plan of attack at large to all 
the leaders, and each submitted, with respect, to the acknow- 
ledged skill and experience of the veteran leader; and at 
length the assembly quitted the king's tent, and proceeded 
to take their stations in the field. 

Whilst these events were passing in the camp of the allied 
armies, Philip Von Artaveld, impatient of delay, and eager 
for the conflict, led his own band, the flower of his army, at 
once boldly forward. Philip, though acute in moments of 
danger when engaged man to man, still had neither the ex- 
perience nor the prudence of De Clisson in the commencement 
of a battle; he was liable, therefore, to mistake the designs of 
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his enemy; and now, finding that the French did not advance, 
as he expected, to the attack, he began to think lightly of 
them, and resolved that he would march forward at once, take 
entire possession of * Mont d'Or' (so that his own army might 
have the advantage of the hill, which separated them from 
the allies), and thence pour down upon them in the plains. 

Von Artaveld went from wing to wing, almost from rank 
to rank, haranguing and encoiuraging his people. The spirit 
and eloquence of his address, his noble mien, and his confident 
bearing, gained for him all hearts, whilst he diffused around 
him, by ms example, a spirit like his own ; and a thousand 
tongues at once answerea to his proposal for the onset with 
the cries of " Lead on ! lead on ! we will follow to * Mont d'Or;* 
we will follow Von Artaveld even to death. Ghent ! Ghent ! 
Von Artaveld ! Von Artaveld !" 

All had been prepared ; the cannon, on the previous night, 
was already planted and levelled by the direction of Philip. 
The fiery leader raised his sword and waved it in the air as he 
rushed forward, and was the first to tread the ascent of Mont 
d'Or. A grove of trees skirted the foot of the hill, and con- 
tinued rising even to the summit on the side towards Ghent. 
Von Artaveld quickly passed the outskirts of the grove ; and 
as he thus led on his people, three knights, each mounted on 
the noble war-horse, and navinff their vizors closed, were seen 
riding near, as if observing the movements of the White 
H00&. 

One of Von Artaveld*s captains now advanced, and said to 
him, "Yonder knights are of the Earl's party; they come to 
reconnoitre us, and to report our progress to the army of 
France. They are within our power; shall we sally forward 
and quell them?" 

"No," said Von Artaveld, "let them look upon us, for we 
are men who bear arms in a just cause ; and we will spare them, 
if it were only for their boldness. They are no cravens who 
dare thus expose themselves to danger; anon we will meet 
them in the field — the braver the foe, the more honourable is 
victory. Do them no harm." 

Von Artaveld having advanced near the smnmit of 'Mont 
d'Or,' observed, under one of those trees that skirted the grove, 
his unfortunate mistress holding by the reins the noble animal 
she had designed should bear Philip from danger in case of a 
defeat; for, as leader of his party, he had determined this day 
to combat on foot with his fellow-citizens. Von Artaveld 
could not resist the wish he felt to speak with Bianca fot* a 
moment; and he now bade his people march forward, whilst 
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he gave some orders to his page, promising to rejoin them in 
a few minutes. Turning, therefore, towards the spot where 
Bianca was stationed, he led her apart into the grove, with 
the intent there to hid her a last adieu. 

Bianca *s countenance was of a deadly pallid hue, and sk 
looked upon Von Artaveld with an expression that seemed to 
say, **You are come, then, to this fetal spot," for her lips 
moved, hut she was unahle to speak. 

** Bianca," said Philip, " I have but a moment to parley with 
you ; my band are on the march to commence the onset, I 
must not leave them now, even for you. Perhaps," he added, 
"we may never meet more. Farewell, Bianca; may God 
bless you!" 

"Stay a moment, stay," exclaimed Bianca. "Oh! Von 
Artaveld, I know not how it is, but my heart misgives me! Do 
not combat on * Mtmt d'Or.' Return with your people to the 
strong position you occupied this morning at the foot of the 
hill, and there wait the onset" 

"What!" cried Philip; "retreat! Shall it be said that! 
have dared to venture upon this post of danger, but dared not 
to maintain it! Never, Bianca; I would rather die a thousand 
deaths, than save my life by an act worthy only a craven 
heart I must be brief. Hear me; the animal you have 
hither brought as a means of flight may be used to a better 
purpose, for know, Bianca, I must this day conquer or leave 
my body on the field. I cannot, I will not fly. But should 
victory attend upon our arms, and our enemies be routed in 
tlie contest, then Bianca, mount your gallant steed, and swiftly 
guide it to nie. My people will make way for my page, and I 
will use the noble animal to follow up the retreat of my 
enemies, and to charge upon them. This Bianca, this is the 
only benefit I can derive from your act of service to me." 

Bianca looked up in Von Artaveld's face, and was about to 
speak. "Nay, forbear all entreaty," he said, "not even you 
can change my purpose. I will never fly before my enemies. 
I must be gone. I dare not trust myself to witness the tender 
feelings of woman at such a moment. Once more, farewell 
Place yoiu^elf within tliis grove, and you will be safe till th: 
conflict is over. May heaven guard you!" 

"Nay, one word," said Bianca; "it is of import, though it 
does not concern myself, and perhaps it may operate upon 
your mind to cause you to quit this ill-omened spot. Gilbert 
Matthew, after you left the camp, became the prisoner of J^ 
Bois. Gilbert betrayed Sir Walter d'Anghien into his power, 
and as I left the tent at early dawn, Du Bois also quitted it, 
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to seize upon Sir Walter, and the orphan of John Lyon, who 
was in his company. I fear that he will deal foully with them 
both, unless you return and prevent it; for you know Du 
Bois is this day to keep his station near the camp. All there 
is under his control." 

Von Artaveld appeared greatly disturbed at what he heard 
from Bianca. "Had Sir Walter," said he, "become our pri- 
soner in battle, I should rejoice; but I lament that so noble a 
spirit should fall into the hands of Du Bois by treachery ; and 
I lament, too, that the bravest foe I would encounter, will be 
absent from the field. I cannot now return to save him. I 
should betray my own people by deserting them at such a 
crisis; and I think Du Bois would not dare to act dishonour- 
ably by such a prisoner. After the battle, I will seek him out. 
Adieu! Bianca." 

" And must you go?" said Bianca. " Thank heaven, this then 
will be my last pang. Henceforth, all is a blank to me." 

"Farewell, Bianca," repeated Von Artaveld — "one kiss; it 
is the last. — Nay, not a tear, you will tinman me. I must on. 
Hark! hear you the trumpet? it calls me hence. How shrill 
is that blast that bids to the battle and to death. One day, 
our faith tells us, its deep note will awake the dead to judg- 
ment. Oh, Bianca! should we never meet again till then, 
may the God of mercy pardon us both, for we have both 
sinned. May we be happy." 

Von Artaveld pressed Bianca fervently to his bosom, once 
more kissed her pale lips, and rushed from her. For some 
moments Bianca remained motionless on the spot where she 
had parted from Von Artaveld, and followed him, with a fixed 
gaze and strained eyes, till he was lost to her view. No 
sooner had she entirely lost sight of him than she burst into 
tears, and a deep feeling of her own desolate condition at 
once rushed upon her mind. Whilst the former partner of his 
guilty love, she had used her influence to urge him to become 
a rebel, she had brought him into danger; in these agitating 
moments she viewed her own conduct even in exaggerated 
colours, and thought that, should Philip fall this day in battle, 
she was the cause of his death. 

Thus do the guilty too often suffer by the very success of 
their own crimes; for too well Bianca felt that she had suc- 
ceeded in stimulating Philip to rebellion ; and in these moments 
of anxiety, suspense, and dread, she was without that happy 
repose of conscience which arms the mind to bear calamity 
with calm resolution and fervent hope. Convinced that in 
Von Artaveld she had now lost the only friend she had on 
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earth, he became in these moments even dear to her, and she 
felt for him a tenderness unknown to her before; so true is 
the common remark, that we often value that which we onoe 
possessed, more at the time it is lost to us for ever, than when 
it was our own. Unable longer to see Von Artaveld from her 
station in the grove, Bianca secured her horse by the bridle 
to a bough of one of the trees, and then leaving their covert, 
she stept forward, and placed herself upon a mound of earth 
near the summit of 'Mont d'Or,' which commanded a full view 
of those extensive plains where the enemy was stationed. In 
consequence of the deep obscurity of the morning, Bianca at 
first saw but imperfectly the opposed armies, but convinced 
that as the day cleared she should from this spot command a 
full sight of the battle, she there resolved to await the event 
of it. 

For some time both armies continued to advance in pro- 
found silence, but still the thick mist in which they were 
enveloped prevented their coming into action. The chronicler 
of the time declares, that this mist was so dense and heavy 
that scarcely could they distinguish a few paces before them; 
but that, when the orinamme was unfurlea, the thick vapour 
instantly dispersed, the clouds opened, and changing their 
heavy leaden hue to one of fleecy whiteness, a brmiant sun- 
shine illumined the whole scene, not a breath of wind disturbed 
the azure firmament, whilst a white dove flew thrice above the 
heads of the King's battalion, and at length perched upon the 
oriflamme : a circumstance hailed by the French as an omen 
of good fortune to their arms. 

The scene which now presented itself to the anxious eye 
of Bianca, as the dispersing mist aflbrded her a clear view of 
the plain beneath, was one of mingled solemnity and magnifi- 
cence. The allied armies, consisting of the most gallant nobles 
of France, the flower of Flemish knighthood, and their chosen 
bands of men-at-arms, advanced with banners and pennons 
streaming in the air; their bright armour and helmets flashing 
as they glittered in the sun. Some, bearing the lance, were 
seen mounted on the war-horse, richly armed and caparisoned 
for the field ; others on foot, armed with the cross or long bow, 
the formidable bill, or the sharp axe ; whilst, by the closeness 
of their ranks, and the regular order of their march, they looked 
like one vast, compact, and moving body, impenetrable and 
irresistible in its strength. The heralds, covered with their 
costly coats, and mounted on their steeds, blew the shrill blast 
that proclaimed a preparation for the onset. 

Von Artaveld heard the note, and immediately formed his 
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own battalion into a compact body, and commanded his people 
to advance. The sight of his foes so near at hand, their stem 
preparations of defiance, their numbers and their strength, 
excited the highest degree of enthusiasm in the breast of the 
gallant Philip. His heart swelled witliin him, and all thoughts 
and feelings were forgotten but those of dauntless resolution 
and high achievement. In a moment he gave the signal, his 
trumpet blew but one shrill blast, and instantly a hundred 
pieces of cannon discharged from their loud throats bars of 
iron, and quarelis headed with brass. Von Artaveld, imme- 
diately after this discharge upon his foes, raised his sword and 
rushed forward to the onset, in order to attack the enemy ere 
they could recover from their surprise, — he commanded the 
charge that should bring them man to man with their oppo- 
nents. 

De Clisson saw the crisis, and observing that, by this rash 
movement, Von Artaveld had lost the advantage of the rising 
ground, he instantly issued orders to endeavour to surround 
these desperate assailants. In a short space the Earl of 
Flanders with his band was upon them on their right wing, 
Montmorenci on their left, whilst De Clisson led the vanguard 
to the close assault. The ensuing conflict was brief, desperate, 
and decisive; for the Flemings, hemmed in on every side, 
became unable to act with any effect ; their staves, short and 
heavy, afforded no equal match to the sharp spears of their 
enemies. In the confusion of the meUe, pressed on all sides, 
and surroimded, they were speedily cut to pieces, and many 
were actually smothered imder the heaps of the fallen and the 
slain. 

Von Artaveld too late saw his error, and followed by a few 
determined men, with a strength and prowess that seemed 
almost supernatural, he burst through the enemy's ranks, 
dealing death around him, and rushing onward, endeavoured 
to regain his former position towards the summit of * Mont 
d'Or,' there to make a stand; convinced that his fate was 
inevitable, but resolute to resist even to the last moment of 
life. Philip was speedily pursued by a host of foes ; his few 
followers were cut to pieces, not one escaped, and at length 
Von Artaveld, covered with wounds, sunk upon the groimd, a 
lifeless corpse. Satisfied with their success, his assailants 
instantly left the body, and hastening to rejoin the battle, they 
retraced their steps towards the plain. 

Bianca saw Von Artaveld fall, and rushing towards the 
spot, she endeavoured to give what aid might be within her 
power. To kneel by his side, to raise his head in her arms, 
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t«» tear off the helmet that bore hut too plainly the marks of 
the fatal blow, was the work of a moment. But no sooner 
did she look upon the livid countenance, the fixed eyes and 
motionless lips of Von Artaveld, than, involuntarily letting 
fall the head she held upon her bosom, she clasped her hands 
together, and exclaimed, '^ Great God! he is dead!" No other 
words escaped her lips. A deep sense of horror chilled her 
blood, and for some minutes she appeared stupified by the 
conviction of this sudden and terrible event. 

Again she seemed to recollect herself, and instantly tearing 
off the armour from the corpse, she chafed the lifeless hands, 
the forehead, and the breast ; but the pulse had ceased to beat, 
the blood to flow. Whilst 6ianca thus vainly endeavoured to 
reanimate the lifeless body, she heard persons advancing near 
her. " They come to seek him," said she wildly; " they shall 
not triumph over him in death; for oh! he is dead — quite 
dead. I will endeavour to remove him from this spot; I will 
cast my mantle upon his face, to conceal it, if possible, frora 
their view." 

Bianca hastily threw her mantle about the head of Von 
Artaveld, and attempted to drag the body towards the mound 
of earth where she had taken her stand to witness the conflict 
As thus she stooped down, something, accompanied with a 
wliizzing noise, darted through the air, and Bianca fell upon 
the corpse, her bosom transfixed by an arrow shot at random 
from some hand that was engaged in the battle; for by this 
time the forces of La Nuit6e had come up to reinforce Von 
Artaveld. They arrived too late to assist that gallant leader, 
but yet soon enough to make the victory of the allied armies 
doubti^l. The battle was now concentrated in the plain, and 
it must have been from a small partv engaged in a skirmish 
on *Mont d'Or' that Bianca had received the fatal shaft. This 
party, however, immediately hastened to join the general 
conflict on the plain ; so that * Mont d'Or' was now left with 
not a human form upon it, save the dying or the dead. 

As the unhappy Bianca lay sickening and faint, her life 
blood fast issuing from the wound she had received, a group 
of the miserable followers of the insurgents* camp at length 
advanced. They consisted chiefly of women of the lowest 
orders in Ghent, armed with sharp and long knives to finish 
that work commenced by war, to butcher the wounded, and 
to strip the dead of whatever gold or jewels might be upon 
them. Amongst this savage crew was Ursula, who, delighting 
in whatever was most cruel, had hastened to * Mont d'Or,' 
there to assist in the horrid slaughter of the d3ang. 
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The rich apparel of the miserable Bianca soon attracted 
the notice of these wretches, and Ursula, who immediately 
recognised the victim of her avarice and her accursed arts, 
rushed forward, and bending over the body of the wounded 
Italian, extended her arm as she held her knife in a threatening 
manner, and looked upon Bianca with sarage exultation. 
" Now," she said, " now it the prophecy accomplished. Thy 
paramour lies a corpse beside thee, and thy life blood is fast 
flowing from thy breast. The fiends hover round thee to bear 
away tny departing spirit, and the curse of Ursula shall pursue 
thee to the tomb." 

" Cruel, execrable woman !" replied Bianca in a faint voice, 
" dost thou come only to disturb the last moments of my life, 
a life which but for thee had been guiltless? Leave me — 
quit my sight. Thou canst not give me back that innocence 
which thy temptations first corrupted ; do not, then, deprive 
me of the few moments left for my repentance. Let me pray 
to God." 

"No," said Ursula, "thou shalt die as thou hast lived, in 
infamy — and thy prayers shall avail thee nothing, whilst 
Ursula stands here to curse thee, and to bid thee despair of 
mercy. Bianca, thou didst scorn and upbraid me when we 
last met ; it is my turn now. And though thou wert at this 
moment uttering the last sigh of fleeting life, I would take 
vengeance, and make that moment miserable and terrible to 
thee." 

" The sight of thee is terrible indeed," said Bianca. "Leave 
me, woman, or, if thou wilt not, plunge thy dagger in my 
heart, take from it quickly what yet remains of lingering life, 
and save me from the horror of looking upon thee." 

Ursula laughed. " Thou shalt have granted the only prayer 
thou hast yet uttered with efiect ; it shall be answered to thy 
wish. Die! die! and perish eternally!" As the frantic and 
wicked sorceress raised her knife with both hands to plunge it 
into the bosom of her victim, her arms were suddenly and 
forcibly arrested by some one who had softly stolen behind 
her unperceived, whilst her companions in blood were employed 
in stripping the dead at a little distance from the spot. The 
act was so sudden that the knife fell from Ursula's nand, and 
turning to see who had thus interrupted her, she beheld Sir 
Simon de B^te, the burgomaster of (jhent, who, attended by 
a few men-at*arms, had come upon her unawares, in time to 
save Bianca the few remaining moments of her life. 

Sir Simon, who felt the necessity that existed for affording 
instant relief to the wounded Italian, had little time to waste 
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upon her cruel enemy. He only said, ^' Thou most detestable 
witch, I have thee now secure. Would you rob yonder poor 
wounded creature of what chance may yet remain for life^ 
only to possess a few baubles that glitter in a page's apparel? 
Here," he continued to some of his followers, " bind this sorce- 
ress. Convey her to the French camp, and there say but her 
name, and the death she has deserved will be instantly awarded 
to her; for, by some means or other, the Duke of Burgundy 
has learned all her arts about the bridge of Conmiines, and, 
but this morning, he has received intelligence from one of his 
own people that the Countess of Artois is dead of a most 
mysterious sickness, supposed to be occasioned by some drug 
administered to her by this old beldame — away with her, she 
will grace a tar barrel and a stake." 

Ursula darted a fierce look upon Sir Simon. She was about 
to speak, but the worthy man, anxious to offer what assistance 
he could to Bianca, motioned to some of his followers to 
remove the detested woman from the spot. They did so, 
whilst Ursula vented curses that were lost in the air ere they 
could reach the ears of those for whom they were designed. 

Sir Simon, assisted by two or three persons, who still 
remained with him, gently raised the dying woman, and 
attempted to stanch the blood that flowed from her bosom. 
Bianca looked up in the good man's face, and endeavoured to 
thank him for his kindness. ** But all," she added faintly, 
" all is too late ; I feel life departing; in a few minutes all will 
be over \vith me for ever. Trouble yourself, then, no more 
with one who is unworthy your least care. But you have a 
heart for pity ; pray to God for me, I can scarce do it for 
myself, pray that He will shew me mercy." 

'^ Alas! alas! poor damsel," said Sir Simon, ^' this is a sad 
way to die in, tricked out in a garb not fitting to your sex, on 
a wild hill too, in the midst of a battle, and with no one near 
to comfort you but an old man, who can do nothing but shew 
his own weakness." He wiped a tear from his eyes as he 
spoke. " Perhaps," he added, " you may yet live, at least let my 
people try to remove you, that you may receive such ghostly 
comfort as the rites of our church can give you ere you die," 

" Oh, forbear! forbear !" said Bianca, more faintly. " I feel 
the moment fast approaching that must call me hence to God; 
the least motion would be instant death, and a moment is now 
precious; it may be the last. Oh, holy Saints and Angels!" 
she added, as she cast her dying eyes towards heaven, " how 
shall I meet the offended justice of Omnipotence, when I have 
spent my life in the violation of his laws. 
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"Meet Him," said Sir Simon, in a solemn yet feeling 
manner, "meet Him as a child doth an offended parent. 
Confess thy sin, and trust in his love and mercy. And I, who 
now stand by thy side, as thy fellow-creature m the bond of 
humanity and of sin, I dare support thee, unhappy woman, in 
thy dying moments, with the assurance that God, the common 
father of us all, will gather to his bosom his repentant children, 
even as the shepherd gathers his wandering^ock into one fold." 

Sir Simon cast himself on his knees ashe spoke; he took 
Bianca in his arms, laid her head on his bosom, and putting 
both her hands within his own, in the attitude of prayer, he 
fervently and piously implored heaven in her behalf. Bianca 
moved her Ups, as if joining with the good man in fervent 
supplication. This ended, he once more attempted to raise 
her; but as he did so, her head fell and rested upon her bosom. 
Sir Simon looked in her face. The features were still beau- 
tiful, but there was no expression ; the soul had left its tene- 
ment, and death was settled there. It seemed that Bianca 
had been so far sensible as to be able mentally to join Sir 
Simon in t.iis last act of duty, and exhausted by loss of blood, 
she had expired in his arms, without even a sigh escaping 
her lips. 

Sir Simon gazed for a moment, and then gently put the 
body down upon that earth, which was now its kindred 
element. He shook his head, wiped his eyes, and said mourn- 
fully, " Poor thing! all is over now. Thy life was once sinful, 
indeed; but thy death was such as all our deaths should be, 
humble and penitent. And who shall examine his own heart, 
and then dare say to his fellow being, * thy sin is greater than 
mine V By and by I will see thy remains interred within 
holy ground; and if I can do for thee this pious act, as it ought 
to be done, scorn shall not follow thee to thy last home." 

He turned to his people, "Close down the eyes," he said, 
" and take up that mantle that lies yonder, and cast it upon 
her face. I must instantly onward to seek the young King of 
France. I go to seek him on business of such vital import, 
that nothing but a scene like this could for a moment nave 
detained me by the way. Mark well the spot, and return 
hither anon to bear away the body. But, holy Virgin ! what 
have you uncovered — what do I see — ^Von Artaveld ! his body 
lies near Bianca. Oh, this is a sad, sad sight, indeed ! My 
brave, my dear, my gallant fellow-citizen, art thou fallen? all 
young and noble as mou wast; and do I live to see it? This 
is a m-eadM hour indeed! Ghent! Ghent! all is lost to thee 
for ever, since Von Artaveld is slain. Von Artaveld!" 
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Sir Simon burst into a flood of tears, and stood indulging 
tbein over the body for some moments. He appeared it 
length to recover his recollection, and instantly commanded 
one of his people to watch by the corpse of Philip and Bianca 
till he should return. "I must no longer delay," said he, "or 
another brave spirit will be lost. I must seek out the king. Let 
us set forward without delay, we shall soon descend this hilL" 

Sir Simon gained the plain beneath, and avoiding the general 
conflict, by taking a circuitous route, he soon was in the rear 
of the army, where Charles was stationed at the head of his 
battalion. At the moment Sir Simon came up, the King was 
talking with M ontmorenci and St. Py, as if nrging^ them to 
assist him in escaping from his secure station (where he had 
been posted by his uncles), that he might join the battle. 

Sir Simon was in a few minutes by the young king's side. 
He now drew him apart; and for some time spoke to him in 
private, as he returned the ring ^ven for his conunissifm. 
What Sir Simon then said to the gallant prince may hereafter 
appear. Whatever it was, it certainly made a powerful im- 
pression upon Charles; since he instantly was seen to draw 
aside his two favourite knights, and seemed to be vehemently 
conversing with them. 

The conference ended, Charles himself dared to disobey his 
uncles. He gave the word to march, and his whole btEind, 
attended by De Montmorenci, St. Py, and Sir Simon, left 
their secure station. The youthful monarch headed his own 
battalion, and now led them on to an attempt that shall here^ 
after be stated at large. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



Although, in the preceding chapter, the order of ova narra- 
tive obliged us to give, in connexion, some account of those 
circumstances that ended with the deaths of the brave Von 
Artaveld and the unfortunate Bianca, it is necessary that we 
should now enter upon a detail of events which passed imme- 
diately after Philip and Bianca had quitted the insurgents' 
camp; and for this purpose, we shall at once carry back the 
reader to the tent of Peter Du Bois. 

Du Bois had but too well succeeded in his enterprise; be 
returned to the camp with both Anna and Sir Walter d Anghien 
as prisoners, having surprised and overpowered their party, 
ere they reached the convent of St. Magdalen. Within the 
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tent was seen Sir Walter, disarmed and manacled like a com- 
mon felon; his mien still dignified, and his countenance ex- 
pressive of those strong feelings of indignation that swelled 
within his hosom; feefings which he vainly endeavoured ta 
conceal in the attempt to appear composed, so that he might, 
as much as possible, spare the sufferings of his beloved Anna. 

The orphan stood near him, her dress torn and disordered 
by the violence that had been used to separate her from Sir 
Walter; who had endeavoured to defend her, as she clung to 
liim in the late conflict : her countenance, white as the monu- 
mental marble, whose image of sorrow she might at this 
moment represent, so completely was she overpowered by the 
sudden and terrible event that made her a prisoner. One 
idea alone possessed her mind, and harrowed all her feelings 
— Sir Walter was in the power of his enemy, and that enemy 
was Du Bois. The conviction she entertained of this circum- 
stance shut out all hope. 

Anna stood mute and trembling, with an air of fearful 
expectation painted in every feature of her expressive coun- 
tenance. In these awful moments she might be compared to 
the mariner, whose ship has struck upon a rock, surrounded 
by tumultuous breakers, that come swelling and roaring on 
every side of the fated vessel, whilst he looks around him but 
to witness which of those fearful billows shall engulph him 
and his hopes for ever. 

Du Bois alone was seated. There was an air of triumph in 
his aspect, which, added to its natural malign and sarcastic 
expression, seemed to speak such joy as it might be supposed 
an evil spirit would feel on the acquisition of a human soul. 
Cruel by nature, he took a wanton delight in prolonging the 
sufferings of those who fell within his power. 

At length, in his accustomed ironical tone, Du Bois thus 
spoke to Sir Walter. " That hand, most invincible D'Anghien, 
which could so well wield the lance, that it scrupled not to 
raise it against the lives of the citizens of Ghent, that hand, it 
seems, can bear the shackles of cold iron with as good grace 
as any malefactor within the prisons of our most worsmpful 
Earl of Flanders. 

"D'Anghien," he added, in a more serious tone, "though 
we are to consider you as a hero, you are a man, and as such, 
I conclude you have some value for life. Will you hear the 
terms on which alone it can be spared to you?" 

" If my life is your gift alone," answered Sir Walter, " I 
would not sto(^ to take it of you, though I might obtain it but 
by a word. 1 will n«t hear you." 
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Anna clasped her hands together, and vehemently ex- 
claimed, '*Oh! do not say so, let him roeak; do not exas- 
perate him; live ! live! do not leave me for ever." 

" I have her leave to speak at least," said Du Bois, '^ and I 
will he hold to use it. Sir Walter d'Anghien, answer truly 
what I shall now demand, and yom* life shall he spared to 
you i Ay, and if you deal wisely in this matter, 1 know not, 
as a reward for the good service you may do to our cause, but 
that I may set you at liherty after this day is won, with my 
pretty cousin here — answer to what I would demand ?'* 

"Ask me nothing," replied Sir Walter ; " I will neither reply 
to your questions, nor acknowledge your power to detain me 
as a prisoner. You are hut second in the command of these 
unhappy people. I require to he taken hefore Von Artaveld. 
He, though a rehel, is the only one amongst you who acts 
upon honourable motives, however they may be mistaken. 1 
demand to see him." 

"And who shall answer that demand?" said Du Bois, 
proudly; " I am Von Artaveld's equal in power, and am 
neither his foot page nor his varlet. But know that, were I 
inclined to comply with your demand, I have not the means. 
Von Artaveld, long ere this, has marched to surprise your 
allied forces. La Nuitee has followed to reinforce him ; and 
Du Bois remains here the chief in command. Von Artaveld at 
this moment is most likely engaged in battle on * Mont d'Or.* " 

"What, and I here!" exclaimed Sir Walter, forgetting all, 
at the moment, but the indignation he felt at having heen thus 
entrapped into the hands of his enemy. 

" Hear the terms that I would oflfer then," replied DuBois. 
" Do you, Anna, speak to him, if you would save him." 

Anna now turned to Sir Walter, who stood to meet the 
death he expected from the hand of Du Bois, with daimtless 
resolution. Anna clung to him, pressed her hands together, 
looked up in his face, and, in accents of the tenderest sorrow, 
conjured him to listen to what Du Bois had to propose. 

Sir Walter folded her in his arms — a convidsive movement 
seemed to agitate his whole frame — ^he looked fixedly upon 
Anna, kissed her cheek, and turning to Du Bois, he said, 
**Tell me what you would propose?" 

" The terms may seem harsh," answered Du Bois, " but I 
have no others to oifer; yet I will not ask you to bear arms 
against your uncle the Earl of Flanders." 

"You dare not," said Sir Walter, indignantly. 

"Hush! hush!" said Anna softly; "do not again incense 
him." 
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Du Bois continued — "I would ask you, Sir Walter, to reply 
with truth to such questions as I shall propose. First, what 
is the strength of France against us?" 

" Sufficient to chastise rebellion," replied d'Anghien. Anna 
looked at him imploringly. 

"Answer me directly," said Du Bois, "and not with such 
evasive insolence; I will not be played with. Once more I 
demand, what are the number of our enemies ; are they now 
all assembled in yonder plain, or are we to expect a greater 
force to support them?" 

"I will hear no more," said Sir Walter. "What think you 
that I am? Think you that I will answer questions that 
would make me a traitor?" 

"You reject, then, the terms I offer?" said Du Bois. 

"As I would whatever is infamous," replied D'Anghien. 

"Then you shall suffer," continued Du Bois, and he walked 
towards the entrance, as if about to leave the tent. Anna 
intercepted his passage, threw herself at his feet, and cling- 
ing fast hold of him, was about to plead fervently for Sir 
Walter's Ufe; but Du Bois, who was unmoved, shook off her 
hold, and once more essayed to pass out. Despair now sug- 
gested to Anna the only argument that might possibly prevail 
with D'Anghien's cruel enemy. 

"Du Bois," she said, endeavouring to appear composed, 
" though you are devoid of every feeling of mercy for another, 
yet feel for yourself. The fortune of this battle is yet unde- 
cided. It is yet possible you may be vanquished, and become 
so reduced, or driven to flight, that you must at last solicit 
the allies to grant you terms. Think, then, whilst D'Anghien 
lives, and lives your prisoner, of what advantage that circum- 
stance may be to you. His life is held so dear, that the Earl, 
to save it, would relinquish the very power he is now in arms 
to regain. Oh ! think of this ; you may wish you had done 
so when it is too late." 

Hardened as he was, Du Bois seemed startled by this argu- 
ment, the sound policy of which he could not deny. Anna 
had held it out as her last and only hope to save Sir Walter. 
She saw the uncertainty of her kinsman's purpose, and that 
his mind wavered, for he stood musing. She looked upon 
him with eyes glistening with expectation, and eager to catch 
the least word that mi^t escape his lips ; whilst Sir Walter, 
who (though he would have preferred death to life on dis- 
honourable terms), when there was a chance he might live 
without betraying his uncle, could not feel indifferent to the 
means proposed to save him by a being so dear to him as 
Anna. 
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Du Bois seemed about to speak, when one of his people 
rushed into the tent, and suddenly exclaimed, " Von Artaveld 
is killed! a scout has this moment brought the intelligence 
that he has fallen on 'Mont d'Or,' and it is believed by the 
hand of Lewis de Male." 

Even Du Bois was shocked at hearing of the death of his 
brave fellow captain. " Von Artaveld slain ! " said he, "fallen 
by the hand of Lewis de Male ! But I will take ample ven- 
geance, blood for blood; that at least is justice. Lewis, thy 
triumph shall be but short, and the cry of mourning that 
resounds through the walls of thy injured city of Ghent, as 
the lament of Von Artaveld, that cry shall serve as the dkg^ 
of thy own sorrow, and speak the death of D'Anghien. No, 
though hemmed in at this hour by ten thousand foes, and 
certain that I had not another to live, yet would I take ven- 
geance. Sir Walter, your doom is seued. Von Artaveld's 
fate is your own sentence." 

"I am prepared to meet it," said Sir Walter. "The death 
of Von Artaveld, such as a brave man would desire in the field 
of contest, is to me at this moment an object of envy, sii^ce my 
doom is alone the consequence of thy treachery and baseness." 

"It is false," cried Du Bois. "The trap that was laid to 
catch thee was devised by thy uncle's own favourite minion, 
Gilbert Matthew. He betrayed thee to me." 

"Ha! comes the arrow from that quiver?" exclaimed 
D'Anghien; "no wonder it is venomous. Oh, Anna! my 
honour lost, ruined, betrayed, led to the death by the cunning 
of the vilest slave; what can I suffer more? But there is one 
pang left me yet, and that the greatest pang of all, for I must 
part from thee." 

"No, no," said Anna; "I cannot, I will not, thus part 
from you. Du Bois shall relent. I will kneel to him, and 
he shall trample me beneath his feet ere he moves one step 
from this place to injure you." She now turned to her kins- 
man. "Du Bois," sne said, "if you have a heart that has 
but one spark of human feeling, act not with such cruelty 
towards the innocent Sir Walter rose but in defence of his 
uncle's cause; even as Von Artaveld did in that of his native 
city. The chances of war are alike to all. Von Artaveld 
would never desire this sacrifice, in requital of his death. 
Shew mercy, then, I beseech you, shew mercy." 

"You hear her," said Du Bois, addressing Sir Walter; 
"she pleads warmly. There is one grace, therefore, I will 
grant you unsolicited: you shall die as a man. and not be 
hanged like a dog. My people shall pierce that proud heart 
with the shaft. You shall be shot to death with arrows." 
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Anna again threw herself at Du Bois's feet; she pleaded 
^ain in accents that desperation rendered fearful. "You shall 
not kill him ; I will never leave you till you consent to spare 
him. If nothing hut hlood can satisfy that cruel heart, take 
mine. Give me the torture, or give me death, hut spare 
D'Anghien. Oh! think upon your own end. The time will 
come when you yourself must die; do not make that hour 
terrihle hy the rememhrance of an act of murder!" 

"Leave me, woman," said Du Bois, attempting to shake off 
her hold; "leave me; I will never change my purpose, unless 
Von Artaveld could return from the grave." 

"Think, Du Bois," said Anna: " pray think of me. I am 
an orphan, the daughter of your near kinsman, your early 
friend. When you were a child, my father was a father to 
you ; he sheltered you under his roof, nurtured you, and never 
gave you cause of grief. In his name, therefore, hy the spirit 
that IS departed, hut still looks down upon this earth, I do 
solemnly abjure you to forhear to commit an act that must 
repay your henefactor's kindness hy renderinff miserable his 
child; nay, tremhle but to think upon it, for in so doing you 
shall but heap sorrow on your own head." 

" Plead to the wind when it ushers in the tempest, and bid 
that be still," said Du Bois — "do that with success, and I will 
cease my purpose. Sir Walter, I leave you. Mark yonder 
sand-glass ; I give you till that has run down the hour — then 
shall you suffer. You know your time — prepare to meet it." 

Du Bois left the tent to give orders for the execution of the 
sentence he had passed on Sir Walter d'Anghien. A stake 
was driven into the earth, and six chosen archers gladly came 
forward to do a murder which they were taught by their cap- 
tain to consider as a requital for the death of their beloved 
Von Artaveld. 

Whilst these preparations were making, Anna remained 
with Sir Walter; for Du Bois, intent upon destroying his 
captive, had thought little about her, certain she could not 
escape him, since the tent was guarded without by a band of 
his own people. To paint the distress of Sir Walter and Anna 
would be impossible. At last the former, for the sake of her 
he loved, endeavoured to be more composed, and to support 
her sinking spirits by such arguments as he could think upon 
to comfort her. 

Anna heeded them not, and only answered in accents of grief 
and despair. Tenderness overcame every other feeling, as Sir 
Walter once more said to her, "Anna, do not weep for me; 
remember me, but not with bitterness; think upon me with 
that subdued sorrow that we feel for the friend with whom we 
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have parted only to meet again. We shall meet again, Anna, 
I feel we shall. Think of that, and do not, I conjure you, 
destroy this last hope, that brings peace to my heart, in my 
dying hour, by murmurmg at the will of heaven." 

"My suffering will be short," said Anna; "I feel I shall 
not long survive you. The thought that you were murdered 
will lay my head in an early tomb. Murdered! are they 
about to murder you?" she added wildly — " no, no, they shall 
not; I will cast myself before your body and save you, or die 
by the same shaft. They shall never execute their cruel will." 

**It is not their will, Anna," replied Sir Walter; "they 
could have none without the permission of heaven. They are 
but as instruments in a hand mvsterious and almighty; which 
writes the events of human life in characters that are some- 
times fearful, but always just Man has no power but from 
God." 

"Alas!" said Anna, in a frantic manner, "and can God 
give men power thus to sacrifice their fellow being? No; it is 
some evil spirit that leads them on to murder." 

"Oh, do not say so," answered D'Anghien; " do not thus 
question the will of heaven, nor attribute the severe and awfiil 
justice of the Almighty to another cause. Anna, be firm. 
Hear me. Would you that we should meet again?" 

Anna wept. "How can you ask it," said she, "when I 
have not a nope in heaven, or on earth, but you share it?" 

"Then," replied Sir Walter, embracing her with tender- 
ness, "be firm. Trust in God, and we shall yet be happy. 
Let us spend the short time that remains to me in imploring 
the Divine mercy. There is a life beyond the tomb; and the 
hope of it should change this hour of bitterness to joy. Do 
not weep for me, Anna ; support me by your example, and I 
shall die firmly and in peace." 

Anna sobbed aloud, as she hung like a drooping flower, 
bathed in tears, upon the bosom of Sir Walter. They joined 
in prayer to heaven. This ended, she seemed more composed, 
and endeavoured to be calm. Yet again and again did she 
turn her head to look upon the fleeting sand, and as it siuik 
lower and lower in the glass, her heart died within her, and 
her cheek became more pale; but she could not say, "the time 
is almost spent." 

Sir Walter's eye followed hers in the same direction ; he 
saw the few remaining atoms dropping one by one, as it were, 
to tell out the flitting moments of life ; and clasping Anna in 
his arms, he pressed her with convulsive energy to his bosom. 
"Farewell, Anna," he said; "oh! may He who is the Father 
of the fatherless, comfort and bless you." 
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Anna could only answer with her tears. " My time grows 
short," continued Sir Walter; "I hear a stir without — they 
are coming for me. But a few moments are left to me — so 
will pass away the longest life, for time is but a compact of 
moments; yet time itself shall sink in eternity, and there God 
has placed our rest. — .\nna, let this be your comfort. Look, 
the last sands are falling in the glass; while I clasp you to my 
bosom they will pass. — Farewell, for ever! — I can suffer 
nothing after this; the bitterness of death is already past. We 
have parted. — May God for ever guard you, bless you, and 
comfort you in life and death!" 

"Stay! stay!" exclaimed Anna; "do not leave me here. 
1 will follow you to the last. I will — I will be^firm. Do not 
drive me from your si^ht whilst life remains ; while you can 
but look upon me, I will never leave you; no force shall tear 
me from you." 

*< Dearest Anna," said Sir Walter, as he turned to leave 
the tent with the guard who stood waiting to conduct him to 
the place of execution, " I beseech you do not follow me ! I 
would die calmly, that my foes may not enjoy a triumph over 
my mind, as they do that which they have accomplished over 
my body; but I am a man, and a weak one. I fear I can 
never be firm, if I witness this distraction. For my sake do 
not follow me; it is my last request." 

Anna clung fast to his arm; she looked distractedly in his 
face, but without seeming to comprehend his words ; and then 
beholding the men who endeavoured to separate her from his 
grasp, she asked wildly, " What they came to do?" But ere 
the guard could answer her question, she exclaimed, " I know 
it! I know it! you are his murderers!" 

The men hurried Sir Walter from the tent. Anna followed 
with a countenance in which frenzy now seemed to contend 
with sorrow for her loss. Du Bois stood near the fatal stake. 
Sir Walter was instantly bound to it. The archers took their 
stand; they held their bows in readiness — an arrow was in 
the right hand of each. Once more Anna essayed to cast 
herself before the body of D'Anghien. Du Bois removed her 
by force, and held her arms within his grasp. "Silence, 
ft-antic woman!" he exclaimed; "silence, or the trumpet that 
is to give the signal for Sir Walter's death shall instantly 
sound the fatal note to drown thy cries. Archers, prepare!" 

The executioners immediately placed their arrows in readi- 
ness; they had but to bend the bow, and to take their aim. 
"Sir Walter," continued Du Bois, "look upon those men. 
Never did they yet draw a shaft that missed its aim. Look, 
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then, upon your death. Once more I offer you mercy on the 
terms I have already proposed." 

Anna heard these words, and comprehended their import; 
but she knew too well the spirit of D'Anghien, and that he 
was incapable of betraying nis uncle. Impressed with this 
conviction, she uttered a shrill cry of horror, and exclaiming, 
'^Then all is over!" sunk senseless into the arms of Du Bois, 
who caught her as she was falling to the ground. 

Sir Walter fixed his eyes for a moment upon Anna, and 
then raised them towards Du Bois, and replied to the last offer 
he held out to him of mercy, " I will never play a traitor's 
part, no, not to save my life. Shew pity, I beseech you, to 
the imhappy woman who now lies senseless in your arms; fat 
her father's sake do it; he was your friend." 

Du Bois seemed not wholly insensible to this last remon- 
strance, and turned aside to bear her back to his tent, where 
he gave her in charge to his attendants. This occasioned a 
momentary delay. Du Bois once more returned to the place 
of execution. 

" D'Anghien," said he, ** offer thy last prayer; I am about 
to give the siffnal." 

"It shall be welcome to me as the signal of victory," 
answered D'Anghien; and he looked up to heaven with a 
countenance exalted by the most fervid aspirations. Du Bois 
turned to bid the trumpet sound the death-note — when, ere 
he could speak the word, a loud clarion from the outpost of 
the camp burst upon his startled ear, and rang throughout the 
whole line of his station, as a thousand voices at once, mingled 
together, and in wild confusion, uttered the defiance of war. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

"A herald! a herald! " at once exclaimed the archers of Du 
Bois; " it must be a herald from the enemy." But ere they 
could inquire the cause of the disturbance at the outpost, a 
sudden tumult seemed to prevail throughout the camp, and 
the cries of * France! France!* 'St. Denis!' * Charles to 

the rescue!' *God be with the King!' were heard in reiterated 
acclamations, amidst the clashing of arms, the trampling of 
horses, and the shouts of the multitude. " A surprise ! a sur- 
prise! the enemy is upon us," again exclaimed the archers. 
"La Nuitfee mvisl Vie defe«ited, as well as Von Artaveld 
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slain," said Du Bois. " Follow me," he continued, addressing 
his men-at-arms ; ** we shall all be cut off, if they pass the 
outpost and make good their stand, firing me a horse ! I will 
instantly to the outpost Follow and support me." 

Du Bois mounted his horse without delay, darted forward, 
followed by his whole band, and made towards the scene of 
action, leaving Sir Walter d'Anghien fast bound to the stake. 
In a moment the whole camp was in a tiunult, and contest 
raged on every side. 

The lords De Montmorenci and De St. Py fought near the 
young King ; for it was Charles himself who had led on the 
rescue, to preserve Sir Walter from death. 

The King had been informed by Sir Simon de fiete, that 
D'Anghien was certainly a prisoner to Du Bois; for Sir Simon 
had only so far succeeded m his mission as to gain entrance 
into the camp of the insurgents, where he learned that Sir 
Walter was condemned to die. Alarmed by this intelligence. 
Sir Simon had hastened to communicate it to the youthful 
prince, who lost not a moment in attempting to surprise the 
rebels in their camp, in hopes to rescue D'Anghien, whilst De 
Clisson was engaged in givmg battle to La Nuit^e in the open 
field. 

Though a boy in years, Charles, in this instance, acted like 
a man, and a brave one, and assisted by his gallant friends, 
he shewed himself this day worthy the order of chivalry under 
which he had enlisted to add honour to his crown. The 
king's party were few in numbers when compared with the 
forces of Du Bois, and fiercely did they contest the prince's 
attempt to surprise the camp. At length the assailants made 
their way nigh to the spot where Sir Walter was still bound 
to the stake. 

Sir Simon, who, though he wished to save D'Anghien and 
to humble Du Bois, would never personally engage in any 
conflict against the people of Ghent, had nevertheless followed 
in the rear of the king's party, but without unsheathing his 
sword. And though, by pursuing such a conduct, his own life 
was exposed to hazard, yet he would not quit his station, with 
the hope that he might be of assistance in finding out where 
Du Bois had placed Anna, whom he knew to be a prisoner in 
the camp, and whom he longed once more to have under his 
own protection, 

Wnilst the king's party were endeavouring to beat back 
Du Bois, so as to penetrate into the heart of the encampment. 
Sir Simon watched his opportunity, turned his horse's head, 
and dexterously managed to clear the throng around him; 
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then, riding up to the stake where D'Anghien was boimd, 
(notwithstanding an arrow that was sent alter him by one of 
the rebels to arrest his process, and which whizzed close past 
his head), leapt from his horse, and now, for the first time, 
drew his sword, cut the bonds that confined Sir Walter, and 
gave him liberty. 

D'Anghien warmly expressed his thanks to his deliverer; 
but Sir Simon only answered, "Nay, there is no time for 
thanks now; save yourself as fast as you can. There, mount 
my horse; and here, take my sword, for you are unarmed; 
defend yoiu*self as well as you can, and join the king's party, 
else you may be easily marked out by one of those same 
fellows that sent a shaft after me just now. But first tell me 
in pity, if you know where that rascally Du Bois has bestowed 
the poor orphan— where is Anna? " 

"But now," replied Sir Walter, "she was conveyed sense- 
less from this spot to yonder tent, at the time when Du Bois 
would have deprived me of life, but that I was saved by the 
alarm of the rescue. I will join them. Do you hasten to Anna, 
and tell her that D'Anghien still lives — ^lives but for her." 

Sir Simon instantly walked towards the tent, which had 
been left free by the guard, in the confusion occasioned by 
the sudden attack of the French. He entered it without 
opposition or delay, as Sir Walter rode off towards that part 
01 the camp where the adversaries were engaged man to man. 

Victory for a time appeared to hang in doubtful balance; 
for Du Bois, although from the baseness of his nature he 
could not be called a brave man, yet possessed a sufficiency 
of animal fierceness, and brutal insensibility, to be at once 
bold in action, and reckless of danger; and he now deter- 
mined to resist to the last extremity. At length the King's 
party were reinforced by the arrival of the men-at-arms, 
imder the banner of the Earl of Flanders ; for Lewis de Male 
having learnt from an esquire of the royal household for what 
purpose Charles had quitted his secure station in the plain, 
immediately hastened to his assistance at the head of his own 
battalion. 

At the moment Lewis arrived, D'Anghien was engaged 
almost in single combat with Du Bois. They seemed equal 
in strength and in dexterity, whilst the resolution that each 
maintained, the one to destroy the other, and the energy of their 
mutual hatred, made them combat more like fiends than men. 

In one respect Du Bois had the advantage, for he was com- 
pletely armed, whilst D'Anghien 's sole defence was a shield 
he had torn from tVie aim of a dying man, and his weapon, 
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the sword given to him by Sir Simon. Du Bois, finding him- 
self unequal to cope with Sir Walter in the use of the sword, 
threw his own away, and snatched up a ponderous mace that 
hung at the saddle-bow of the war-horse he had hastily 
mounted, when he led the way to resist the surprise of his 
enemies. 

Sir Walter was bareheaded. Du Bois therefore resolved to 
watch a favourable moment to dash out D'Anghien's brains 
with the fearful instrument that he now brandished in his 
hand. The Earl at this crisis saw the conflict, and the 
unequal strife to which his nephew was exposed; and dashing 
the spurs into his courser's sides, he came up with Du Bois, 
and so suddenly and fiercely attacked him with his lance of 
Bordeaux steel, that, striking the arm of the rebel, the mace 
fell from his hand upon the ground. 

Du Bois, now disarmed, thought only upon self preserva- 
tion. He was mounted on one of the fleetest horses ever 
ridden by man, and, trusting to the animal alone for safety, 
he gored his sides with the spur till the blood started from 
them, and scouring across the plain, took his flight towards 
the road that led to Ghent, followed by a shower of arrows, 
not one of which so much as touched him.* 

Deserted by their leader, the bands of Du Bois became 
completely broken, and thus dispirited, soon fell before their 
enemies. The allies were now the victors of Rosebecque. 
De CUsson had effectually succeeded in conquering La Nuit^e 
and his host on the plains; and the allies being the victors of 
Rosebecque, Charles the Sixth of France, with the Earl of 
Flanders and the brave Sir Walter d'Anghien, took possession 
the same day of the enemy's camp and all that it contained. 
Mercy was shewn to those who 3rielded to the conquerors, 
and thousands of prisoners helped to form their triumph, 
whUst the bodies of the slaughtered lay piled in heaps upon 
the field of battle. 

After the conflict, the nobles and courtiers crowded round 
the young king, eager to express their admiration for the 
gallant part he had personally sustained in the action ; and 
all were vehement and extravagant in the commendations 
they bestowed upon the prince. De Clisson looked angrily 
upon them, as he stood unhelmed and wiping his brows near 
the king, and bluntly said, " His grace has done well enough 
for his years, and has given the promise of doing better here- 

* It may be some satisfaction to the reader, to know that Du Bois did 
not long survive the battle of Rosebecque ; he was killed soon after, in 
an attempt again to raise the White Hoods. 

J. c^ 
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after. Do not you, then, my lords, fill his grace's head with 
the notion that he is already an accomplished knight; for 
many a dear-hought field, long experience, and many a hard 
blow, must be won and received, before any man, though he 
were ten times a king, can deserve that title." 

"That title is due to our Constable," said Charles, with 
perfect good-humour; "and to him we offer our thanks for 
having this day been enabled to quell the insolence of these 
White Hoods, and to restore to the Lord Lewis de Male his 
earldom in Flanders. For ourself, we have done but little ; and 
after all, there is little honour, we fear, in putting down rogues." 

" Please your grace," said Sir Simon de Bdte, who now stood 
near, having that instant joined the circle collected about the 
king — "Please your grace, there was at least one gallant 
spirit amongst the White Hoods, and that I will take upon me 
to assert, on my own honour as a knight. Von Artaveld, 
who fell in the field, was a brave man." 

" Have our heralds yet found his body in searching for the 
slain?" inquired Charles. "We would gladly look upon the 
face of one in death who, though a traitor, has thus resolutely 
maintained the cause he dared espouse. We will award a 
hundred pieces of gold to any person who shall bring before 
us the body of this arch rebel." 

"I can point out the spot," said Sir Simon, "where the 
corpse of Von Artaveld may be found. It lies near a little 
mound of earth, on the summit of * Mont d'Or.* But I would 
beseech your grace to spare his memory such hard terms. 
Whatever Von Artaveld did (though I say not he did it 
justly), yet I will vouch for it, upon the peril of my life, that 
he did it from no private motive, but all for the good of 
Ghent. He died in acting what he thought to be his duty; 
and as he did so, I would entreat you, dear your grace ! whilst 
you condemn the act, not to deal too harshly with the motive. 
The dead have no means to rebut slander, and this should 
teach the living to shew forbearance in the censure of their 
memory." 

" You have justly reproved the licence of our speech, 
honest man," said the King; "and I wish that all such as 
chronicle the acts of princes would hold by so worthy a rule. 
You are, doubtless, von Artaveld's dear friend." 

"I was his fellow-citizen," replied Sir Simon; "and as 
chief magistrate of Ghent, I was in some measure his ruler, 
and, please your grace, it has always seemed to me, that, 
being such, I should be the friend of all honest citizens under 
my rule ; for kings and magistrates are but as the fathers of 
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a family. A desire to do good to all should be their first 
principle of action. And saying this, reminds me that I 
would crave your majes^ to grant a petition that I would 
here make to you, as the lord paramount of this country." 

" We will gladly hear it," replied Charles; " and we doubt 
not that it is a suit we may grant with all honour, since it is 
preferred to us by you. In the mean time, let our people 
bring hither the body of Von Artaveld. Now, Sir Simon, 
what is your desire?" 

" May it please your grace's majesty to hear me apart," 
answered Sir Simon, " for I have much to say, that I could 
wish to meet no ear but your grace's." 

The King, for some time, talked apart with Sir Simon, 
who, soon after, left the presence of Charles, and retired. He 
returned, however, in a short space of time, accompanied by 
Anna, whose features were concealed by the long black veil 
she had thrown over them; impelled thus to shroud her person 
by those feelings of bashfulness and modesty she experienced, 
at the thought of being led into the presence of the King, 
whilst surrounded by so numerous a train. As Sir Simon was 
advancing towards Charles, and conducting Anna to present 
her to the prince, he heard the sounds of music, in a slow 
melancholy strain ; whilst the trumpet, that sounded from time 
to time, spoke a sad and lengthened note, as the heralds and 
men-at-arms advanced, bearing upon their shields the body 
of Von Artaveld, their party headed by Sir Walter d'Anghien, 
who felt a generous concern (even bemre the young King had 
issued his orders) to search for the body of the gallant foe, 
that the last rites of honour might be paid to his memory. 

As the band advanced with measured steps, and mute as 
the corpse they bore, the justice of this solemn act, in thus 
honouring the memory of the brave, seemed to strike upon all 
hearts. No man remembered that Von Artaveld had been an 
enemy. They thought but of his gallant spirit, and that he 
was now a lifeless corpse. All present turned towards the 
band who bore his honoured remains; every eye was eloquent, 
though not a tongue spoke ; -end the deep silence which reigned 
around was only broken by the long and sad sounds of the 
trumpet, that spoke at intervals a mort-note for the fallen. 

Charles advanced to meet the escort, and observing Sir 
Walter d'Anghien, embraced him in silence. Sir Walter 
respectfully saluted the yoimg King, and bade his followers 
put down the corpse. As they lowered the shields upon which 
it was borne, all men eagerly pressed around to gain a last 
look of those manly features that appeared commanding even 
in death. 
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Charles bent over the body, and for some time gazed sted- 
fastly and silently upon it. At length he said, "this is a sad 
sight, so brave as men say thou wast, and so noble, to be cut 
off in the flower of thy youth. Hadst thou but shewn half of 
thy great qualities in a better cause, the world would have 
revered thee; as it is, we can but wish thou hadst not fallen, 
whilst thy memory must be stained with the name of traitor." 

"Nay, not so, I trust, your Grace," said Sir Simon, who a 
second time ventured to vindicate his deceased friend. " Von 
Artaveld deserved a better name, since he never sought to 
betray his country. Had others been but like him, my Lord 
of Flanders, long ere this, had satisfied the injured citizens of 
(xhent, and would have ruled in peace ; since it was chiefly 
through the evil counsels of Gilbert Matthew, that the citizens 
were aggrieved by their lord. And see how Gilbert requited 
his favour. On the first occasion that he found himself in 
peril, he basely betrayed Sir Walter d'Anghien into the hands 
of that rascally Du Bois. I have learnt all the truth from 
this damsel." 

"What! " exclaimed Lewis de Male, "was it Gilbert Mat- 
thew who betrayed Sir Walter into danger?" 

"It was, indeed," replied D'Anghien; "and, but for the 
generous exertions of Sir Simon de B^te, and of this gracious 
Prince (who learnt from Sir Simon my danger, and hastened 
to deliver me), I must have fallen by the cruelty of Du Bois." 

"Oh! my gracious sovereign," said Lewis de Male, as he 
bent on his knee before the King, "how shall I thank you? 
you have this day restored to me, not only my right in Flan- 
ders, but what is yet dearer to me, the friend to whom I am 
hound by the ties of blood and gratitude. Our citizens of 
Ghent have long complained of Gilbert Matthew, and mur- 
mured at the abuses he committed as deacon of the pilots. 
Upon Gilbert, therefore, we will execute an act of justice, that 
shall at once satisfy Ghent, and requite the injiuy meditated 
against Sir Walter's life. The accursed instrument of Du 
Bois' arts and policy, the sorceress Ursula, is already con- 
demned to suffer; let Gilbert Matthew hang like a dog, as he 
deserves to do, upon the same tree with her. 

"The sentence is a just one," said the Duke of Burgundy. 
" I will myself see it executed, and that instantly, for 'tis pity 
justice should be delayed." 

Burgundy, without farther ceremony, left the royal pre- 
sence. Gilbert Matthew had been deeply employed, both bv 
himself and the late Countess of Artois, in carrying on their 
intrigues; and t\ve A.\iV.e, ?i\ax\wfe^\^^\, Qi\!LWtt should betray 
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some things that he could wish to rest for ever a secret, has- 
tened to see his own minion so effectually silenced that there 
could be nothing to fear hereafter. 

Gilbert was dragged to the gaUows that the men-at-arms 
had formed out of some timbers in the camp; and, under 
pretext of abhorrence for Gilbert's act of treachery to D'An- 
ghien, Burgundy refused even to hold a moment's parley with 
him before he died; but hanged both Gilbert and Ursula, as 
quickly as he could have them tied up together to the fatal tree. 

Thus do the meaner instruments of cunning and villany 
often fall a sacrifice to the very power they have served; and 
when they are no longer of use, they are made to suffer, in 
order to conceal the very plots they have helped to carry on : 
whilst their more elevated employers, under the mask of jus- 
tice, commit a double act of treachery ; first, by betraying 
them into the commission of the crimes, and then, by con- 
demning them as the actors of them. In the present instance, 
however, both Ursula and Gilbert truly deserved the" fate to 
which they were consigned. 

When tne Duke of Burgundy quitted the royal presence to 
see Gilbert Matthew dispatchea, he left the young King and 
his court still looking upon the body of Von Artaveld, and 
remarking upon his conduct and his death. De Clisson shook 
his head, as a sigh stole from his bosom, and he said, '^ I did 
not think thus to have sorrowed for an enemy; but a generous 
mind and a great heart command respect, wherever they are 
found. Farewell, thou brave but mistaken man. De Clisson 
had seen many a one dead in the field; but none that he 
lamented, among his enemies, as thee.— Remove the body," 
added the constable; "for the king droops; and though this 
sorrow be generous, as well as becoming in youth, yet we . 
must not so far forget the justice of our own cause, as to 
change, by sorrow, a day of victory into one of mourning." 

"Von Artaveld shall have an honourable interment in 
Ghent," said Lewis de Male ; "I bear no anger to his memory." 

"Spoken like yourself, my Lord Lewis," said Sir Simon, 
who stood wiping his eyes as he turned from looking upon the 
corpse of his favourite citizen ; " and I would beg, might I 
venture to name it, that as I have been for so many years 
chief burgomaster and master of the goldsmiths' company, 
and a citizen of no mean standing in Ghent, I would ask, that 
I might be allowed to have the conduct of his funeral rites, 
for as I loved Von Artaveld in life, I will be the defender of 
his fair fame in death, and I would see his remains piously 
and honourably consigned to that dust, of wliich I myself^ 
bein^ a man of years, must sooii\oo\l \.o ^a^^iorcckfe ^^^5x\.r 
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"Your desire shall be granted, worthy Sir Simon," said the 
King; "bear the body hence. And now let us leave this 
mournful theme, and in our desire to do honour to the dead 
let us not forget our duty to the living. Sir Simon, we have, 
remembered the tale that you told us but now, and we long 
to look upon the face of that fair maid whom you professed to 
love for her virtues as your own child." 

" And she shall be my own child, the child of my soul," 
said Sir Simon ; " if adoption, and care, and tenderness can 
make her such. Come forward, Anna; draw aside your veil." 

Anna advanced, but modestly hesitated to approach the 
King. "Nay, never fear, dearest maiden," said Charles, as 
he himself drew aside her veil; "the innocent may surely meet 
with confidence an earthly king, when they are ever before 
the face of a heavenly one. We have heard of your rare 
merit. This good man has told us all, and we long to honour 
you for it. By the faith of a true knight," added the yoxmg 
King, smiling as he spoke, " you have. Sir Simon, a nice eye 
for beauty. Were you but one year younger than you are, 
and om'self more used to the lance, we would break one with 
you to win but a token from this delicate hand." And the 
monarch of France gallantly pressed it to his lips as he spoke. 
**But we fear," continued the Prince, "that ours would be but 
a short-lived favour, since, if we mistake not, there is one in 
this company who has long had a better claim to it." 

" Ay, that there is," said Sir Simon; " and I am the man." 

The courtiers tittered. " Nay, gentles and nobles, do not 
laugh too soon," added Sir Simon, as he turned and looked 
sharply upon them; "and do not mistake an old mans 
motive, when he openly professes to love a young, a beautiful, 
and a friendless orphan. Anna, my child, I have none that 
in the course of nature can call me father, and you are all to 
me. I have wealth, that is if it is spared to me, if I am not 
to be attainted for having loved my native city — I will bestow 
upon you a noble dower ; and when my old wife is dead (for 
she must be cared for, though she be not of the kindest 
humour;, you shall have all the rest, so that my Lord of 
Flanders will but consent to give you to Sir Walter d'Anghien 
for a wife; and you will be as a jewel to him, ay, and the 
brightest in the coronet that circles his brow, though he be 
the nephew and the friend of an Earl." 

Anna blushed deeply, cast her eyes upon the ground, but 
was too much overpowered, both by the goodness of heart and 
the bluntness of Sir Simon, to be able to reply to him. 

"Come, my Lord Lewis," said the King, "what say you? 
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Shall we make this victory a marriage festival, and unite hands 
where hearts have long been agreed?" 

Lewis hesitated a moment, yet it was but a moment ; he 
had been surprised, but his better purpose was imchanged, 
and advancing towards Anna, he took her hand and placed 
it within that of Sir Walter d'Angliien. 

" I owe your Grace," said the Earl, in reply to the King, 
" both thanks and duty for having restored to me my right in 
Flanders; but to this maiden I owe more. Her courage, 
faith, and resolution preserved my life. And what I now 
give her is but an earnest of my gratitude ; yet let me say it, 
in justice to her own rare merit, and my sense of it, that, in 
bestowing her upon Sir Walter d'Anghien, her own beauty and 
virtue are a sufficient dower. Women of an ordinary cast need 
a portion to recommend them, but true merit needs it not. 
Take her, Sir Walter, as she is, and endeavour to deserve her." 

Sir Walter, overcome by those feelings that rushed in a full 
tide of joy upon his heart, could scarcely utter his sense of 
them, or express his thanks to his uncle and to the young 
king, whilst he only looked at Anna and fervently grasped 
her hand. True love is ever delicate, and Sir Walter loved 
too well to endure a witness of his expressions of affection. 
He therefore endeavoured to collect himself, and only said, in 
a voice agitated with strong though delightftJ emotions, " How 
shall I ever find the occasion to prove the gratitude I feel, 
both to this generous prince and to you, my noble uncle, for 
the happiness you have conferred upon me in this dearest 
maiden? I receive her more joyfully without a portion, than 
I should another who might possess worlds for her dower." 

" But you shall not receive her without a portion," said Sir 
Simon. " It shall never be said that the adopted child of the 
chief burgomaster in Ghent was given penniless, though to 
an Earl's kinsman ; and such a child deserves all, and more 
than I can do for her. Thank God I have lived to see this 
hour! Once let me but leave my poor orphan girl in the 
hands of a husband who will cherish her as I have done, and 
I can then be content to die; for what have I then left to do 
in this world?" 

"Your wish, at least one part of it, shall be accomplished," 
said the young King ; " for we will ourself lead this fair damsel 
to the church porch,* and there give her to the gallant Sir 
Walter. What say you, Anna? Speak, will you consent to 
be a daughter of France?" 

• The marriage ceremony, at the time of our narrative, was performed 
in the church porch. 
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"Your majesty," replied Anna, modestly, " honoijrs me 
beyond my desert; for the daughter of a simple burgher of 
Ghent must not look to be so distinguished by a Prince of 
France. I am bound in all duty to your grace. But there is 
yet a nearer and a dearer tie — ^that of gratitude. Sir Simon 
de B^te protected me, cared for me, and made me even as the 
child of his own bosom, when I was an orphan, without a 
friend in this world to shelter me. He was to me a father 
indeed. My gratitude to him can cease but with life ; it is 
only from his hand that I would be given to another. Oh, 
my father!" she added, addressing herself to Sir Simon, " for 
such you have made me feel I ought to call you, — ^my father, 
bless me at the altar of God, as I there offer up the most holy 
of all vows, in giving this poor hand to Sir Walter ; and I 
doubt not but heaven will accept them, and make us happy as 
your own heart could wish us.' 

" Bless you, my child!" said Sir Simon; "why I bless you 
every hour I live, for you have made me feel, old as I am, 
that I am yet worth something, since I have been able to do 
some good to such a sweet creature as you are. May heaven 
and all the saints bless you ! and with this gracious king's 
leave, I will soon perform the office his young majesty wodd 
have enacted for me, and lead you to the church porch myself 
with all my heart." 

" We shall rejoice to see it," said the King; " and now, my 
friends, let us all to my tent, where we shall find the refresh- 
ment we need after this day's toil. We there will fill a goblet 
to wish joy to these honoured nuptials. Sir Walter, lead 
on with your affianced bride." 

Great was the glory of Sir Simon, when, a few days after 
the victory of Rosebecque, he led Anna to the church door as 
her father, on the occasion of her nuptials with Sir Walter, 
Lord of Anghien. But still greater was the glory of the good 
man, when, some time after, he gave two golden spoons, richly 
worked and chased under his own directions by his own people, 
bearing an inscription, importing that the said spoons were 
bestowed by Sir Simon de B^te, knight, master of the gold- 
smiths' company, and burgomaster of Ghent, upon the occa- 
sion of his acting as sponsor to the son and heir of Sir Walter, 
Lord of Anghien, and his fair spouse Anna of Ghent. 

THE END. 
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*THE WHITE HOODS,' and * DE FOIX,' 

''May be consulted as very faithful and very pleasing chronicles 
of the elder day.' — Quarterly Review, 

*• In executing this ta^k, Mrs. Bray has displayed a very intimate 
acquaintance with the writings of the chronicleis of those remote 
times, as well as with other sources, monumental and architectural, 
from which information respecting them can be derived. Nothing 
can be more accurate nor more striking than the pictures of tourna- 
ments and battles which she presents ; and in the less trite, and 
therefore, perhaps, more interesting features of the domestic habits 
and customs of the times, she is quite as successful. — It would be 
difficult, it not impossible, to point out any similar work in our lan- 
guage which more completely succeeds in conveying a familiar idea 
of the manners of a period, of which more grave history gives nothing 
but the prominent facts. — Nothing can be better adapted for the 
purposes of romance than the character of Gaston Phcebus Count 
De Foix. — All the minor details, the description of the habitations 
and manners of the people to whom the romance relates, are given 
with a fidelity and minuteness which can scarcely be too highly 
praised, and which will even satisfy, if any thing can satisfy, the 
byper-criticism of the most fastidious antiquaries. The public taste 
of late appears to have been directed to subjects relating to the times 
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of chivaliT; aod among all the works which have recently appeared 
connected with those subjects we know of none more amusing and 
satisfactory than this romance of Mrs. Bray.*' — The Times, 

DE FOIX; 

OR, SKETCHES OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OP THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

*< If the age of chivalry be past, as Mj. Burke said, when a mil- 
lion of swords did not leap from their scabbards to avenge the death 
of the ilUfated Marie Antoinette, it is still preserved in memory, 
and will continue to be perpetuated while it has historians like 
Mrs. Bray. Yes, gentle reader, smile not at the word historian, for 
although De Foix professes only to be an historical romance, yet it 
is 9ifaiihftd and woid picture of the warlike character, manners, and 
customs of that chivalrous age— the fourteenth century. The readers 
or De Foix will be at once reminded of Sir Walter Scott. The stoiy 
of De Foix may be considered as the thread on which gems of great 
value and great beauty are strung ; and it is sufficiently connected 
to engage the attention of the reader, unless, indeed, the charms of 
description should make him view the work as a series of distinct 
pictures, rather than as parts of the same group. We shall be ^lad 
again to meet her in the regions of historical romance. Mrs. Bray 
is a highly-gifted woman." — Literary Chronicle, 

THE PROTESTANT: 

A TALE OF THE REION OF QUEEN MART. 

'* Such scenes as these form the staple of Mrs. Bray's novel of 
The Protestant. The incidents of the tale follow one another in 
breathless i a pidity, according to the hurried and fearful nature of the 
times they illustiate. The great agitators, Bonner, Gardiner, Thorn- 
ton, Harpsfield, Friar John of Spain, and others, are brought on 
the stage ; and the imaginary characters group admirably well 
with the historical. The heroine, Rose, is a beautiful creation ; her 
sufferings are many, and her constancy under them is heroical. We 
regret that we have not space to lay before our readers some of the 
many fine things in a book which, if we mistake not, is destined 
to exert much influence, not only on account of its subjects, but of 
its talent.*' — New Monthly Magazine. 

FITZ OF FITZ-FORD; a Legend of Devon. 

**This legend {pi FUz-ford) affords very agreeable reading: the 
main incidents are of a fearful interest; the characters are various, 
well conceived, and natural, and are cast with great power and 
effect." — AtliemBum, 

**Mrs. Bray, whose former novels we have occasionally noticed, 
has lately produced another, Fitz of FitZ'Ford, which well sustains 
the reputation her previous productions had earned, and entitles her 
to rank among the best female novelists of this day. The characters 
are forcibly drawn, the descriptions extremely agreeable and pic- 
turesque, and the authoress's knowledge of English antiquities has 
enabled her to give an air of truth and reality to the details of her 
storv which enhances \ls n^Xm^.'' — The Times* 
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THE TALBA ; or. Moor op Portugal. 

<* The subject of the present romance was suggested to the 
authoress (formerly Mrs. Stothard, and well known as a practised 
and popular writer), as she tells us, by St. Evre's picture, exhibited 
at Somerset House in 1829, of that extraordinary spectacle the 
crowning of a corpse as Queen of Portugal in the church of Alco* 
ba9a, when Don Pedro, the sovereign ot the time, stood by in the 
midst of courtly pomp* directing the cei-emony, as if the ghostly 
remains of mortality, whose withered hands the courtiers kissed, 
had been a living queen. To enter further into the history of this 
remarkable transaction would be to lessen the interest to the reader 
who designs to peruse this woiic, which is really a clever historical 
romance of the modern school, and deserves no small share of com- 
mendation." — The Alhenaum, 

WAHLCIGH: a Legend op Devon. 

** Mrs. Bray has written a very clever and interesting tale, and 
proved that she possesses great qualifications as a writer of fiction, 
'i'hough she has great fertility of invention, she knows how to select 
from the abundance of her materials. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Every perkon 
who admires a work of geums and taste, will read this book." 

Gentleman's Magazine* 

•* From her very first production to the volumes (of Warleigh) 
now upon our table, her works, one and all, are faithful transcripts 
of history, heightened and invested with every charm of fiction by 
the creative touch of genius, the necromantic power of imagination/' 

Court Journal, 

TRELAWNY OF TREI.AWNE; or, THE PROPHECY: 

A LEGEND OF CORNWALL. 

'^Mrs. Bray*s tact and talent, her vast fund of antiquarian and 
local knowledge, and the happy facility with which (as in Trelawny) 
she brings it into play in illustrating the brilliant creations of her 
fancy, are matters too familiar to the reading public to need any 
lengthened commendation at our hands.'* — St. James* Chronicle. 

**Mrs. Bray tells her story (Trelawny) with so much animation 
and effect, that one might imagine she had witnessed the scenes 
before, she desciibesthem so well.'* — The Tifnes, 

TRIALS OF THE HEART. 

**The Tales in which the Trials of the Heart are described are 
delightfully written; as works of fiction, they abound in all the 
poetry of imagination, tempered with judgment, and reduced to the 
purposes of actual existence ; as narratives of facts, they are subli- 
mated by the genius of the writer, from the dulness of detail, and 
the tediousness of repetition. There is throughout all these tales a 
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moral feeling, always perceptible, but never obtrasive ; morality is 
taught by example, ana not thrust upon the reader by the dictation 
of ostentatious precept These volumes contain a variety of tales, 
all differing in incident and in the delineation of chaiacter; yet all 
equally replete wfth truth, and all written with a delicacy of feeling 
and accuracy of taste, the hnppy unity of which causes no other 
regret, than that the series is not longer, and the pleasure of the 
reader prutracttd to greater length." — The Times. 

"There is nothing wanting to render each narrative perfect in its 
kind. They are highly suggestive, natural, and pathetic, and their 
domestic interest is heightened throughout by a wide spirit of Chris- 
tian philanthropy.'* — Monthly Chronicle, 

** These volumes cannot be too highly commended. * * None 
has ever surpassed Mrs. Bray in her store of historical knowledgei 
splendour of imagination, depth of pathos, or command over the 
feelings and passions of her readers." — Naval and Military Gazette. 

HENRY DE POMEROY; a Legend op Devon. 

•'This romance is indeed a work of genius; throughout it is 

replete with nature; and if characters the most powerfully drawn, 

scenes of ihe highest dramatic effect, and a tale whose deep interest 

ri^es to the close, can insure success, these volumes will command 

, it.'' — Literary Gazette. 

"The Castle of Henry Pomeroy, near Totness, in Devonshire, 
one of the most stupendous ruins of its class in England, is the 
scene of this new romance. We are tempted to give the first place 
amongst Mrs. Bray's historical fictions to this production. The 
characters are forcibly delineated and contrasted , the incidents are 
well contrived and artistically distributed; and between dramatic 
dialogues and clever descriptions of localities, the reader is carried 
along through a dream of chivalry." — The Atlas. 

COURTENAY OF WALREDDON: 

A ROMANCE OF THE WEST. 

** With the deepest admiration, not only of the talents exercised 
upon this romance, but the wise and humane government of them, 
and the * sweet uses of humanity/ which they are made to serve, we 
welcome * Courtenay of Walreddon ' (a romance of the West, in the 
days of the Civil War), as a tale framed in all its parts to communi- 
cate those literary pleasures which* are longest remembered and 
most frequently renewed. * * • * The gipsy is delightful to 
the very last, and her devotion to her younger brother, one of the 
simplest, truest pictures, ever drawn from the promptings of the 
heart, and an intimacy with all the innocent play and fancy of its 
affections. Many interests are compressed into her story ; but her- 
self is the flower of all the romance amidst which she breathes." 

Ainsworth's Magazine^ 
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